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IL—THE DOUBLE MARRIAGE. | ‘For the most part one of his own grena 
HILE Frederick William was confined to | diers was the model from which he copied, 
his room, tormented by the gout, he en- | And when the portrait had more color in it 
deavored to beguile the hours in painting in oil, | than the original, he was in the habit of color- 
Some of these paintings still exist, with the epi- | ing the cheeks of the soldier to correspond with 
graph, “Painted by Frederick William in bis} the picture. Enchanted with the fruits of his 
torments.” Wilhelmina writes: | genius he showed them to his courtiers, and 
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asked their opinion concerning them. As he 
would have been very angry with any one who 
had criticised them, he was quite sure of being 
gratified with admiration, 

** Well,’ ¢aid he one day to an attendant, 
who was extolling the beauties of one of his 
pictures, ‘how much do you think that picture 
would bring at a sale ?’ 

*** Sire, it would be cheap at a hundred duc- 
ats.’ 

*¢ You shall have it for fifty,’ said the king, 
‘because you are a good judge, and I am there- 
fore anxious to do you a favor.’ 

“The poor courtier,” Wilhelmina adds, 
** obliged to become possessor of this miserable 
performance, and to pay so dear for it, determ- 
ined for the future to be more circumspect in 
his admiration.” 

While the king was thus suffering the pangs | 
of the gout, his irascibility vented itself upon his 
wife and children. ‘We were obliged,” says | 
Wilhelmina, ‘‘to appear at nine o'clock in the 
morning in his room. We dined there, and did | 
not dare to leave it even for a moment. Every | 
day was passed by the king in invectives against 
my brother and myself. He no longer called 
me any thing but ‘the English blackguard.’ 
My brother was named the ‘rascal Fritz.’ He 
obliged us to eat and drink the things for which 
we had an aversion. Every day was marked 
by some sinister event, It was impossible to 
raise one’s eyes without seeing some unhappy 
people tormented in one way or other. The | 
king’s restlessness did not allow him to remain 
in bed. He had himself placed in a chair on | 
rollers, and was thus dragged all over the pal- 
ace. His two arms rested upon crutches, which 
supported them. We always followed this tri- 
umphal car, like unhappy captives who are about 
to undergo their sentence.” 

We have now reached the summer of 1729. 
George II. was a weak-minded, though a proud, | 
conceited man, who, as king of England, as- | 
sumed airs of superiority which greatly annoyed | 
his irascible and petulant brother-in-law, Fred- | 
erick William. Flushed with his new dignity | 
he visited his hereditary domain of Hanover. 
The journey led him through a portion of the | 
Prussian territory. Courtesy required that | 
George II. should announce that intention to | 
the Prussian king. Courtesy also required that, | 
as the British monarch passed over Prussian | 
soil, Frederick William should furnish him with | 
free post-horses. ‘‘I will turnish the post-) 
horses,” said Frederick William, ‘if the king 
apprise me of his intention, If he do not, I 
shall do nothing about it.” George did not! 
write. In affected unconsciousness that there | 
was any such person in the world as the Prus- | 
sian king he crossed the Prussian territory, paid | 
for his own post-horses, and did not even con-| 
descend to give Frederick William any notice | 
of his arrival in Hanover. The king of Prus- | 
sia, who could not but be conscious of the | 
vast jnferiority of Prussia to England, stung | 
to the quick by this contemptuous ireatment, | 





growled ferociously in the Tobacco Parlia- 
ment, 

The English minister at Berlin, Dubourgay, 
wrote to Hanover, urging that some notification 
of the king's arrival should be sent to the Prus- 
sian court to appease the angry sovereign, 
George replied through Lord Townshend that, 
‘under the circumstances it is not necessary,’ 
Thus the two kings were no longer on speaking 
terms. It is amusing, while at the same time 
it is humiliating, to observe these traits of frai] 
childhood thus developed in full-grown men 


| wearing crowns. When private men or kings 


are in such a state of latent hostility, an open 
rupture is quite certain soon to follow. George 
accused Frederick William of recruiting soldiers 
in Hanover. In retaliation he seized some 
Prussian soldiers caught in Hanoverian terri- 
tory. There was an acre or so of land, called 
the *“* Meadow of Clamei,” which both Hanover 
and Brandenburg claimed. The grass, about 
eight cart-loads, had been cut by Brandenburg, 
and was well dried. 

On the 28th of June, 1729, the population of 
Biihlitz, a Hanoverian border village, sallied 
forth with carts, escurted by a troop of horse, 
and, with demonstrations both defiant and ex- 
ultant, raked up and carried off all the hay. 
The king of Prussia happened to be at that 
time about one hundred miles distant from 
Biihlitz, at Magdeburg, reviewing his troops. 
He was thrown into a towering passion. Sophie 
Dorothee, Wilhelmina, Fritz, all felt the effects 


| of his rage. Dubourgay writes, under date of 


July 30, 1729: 

‘**Her majesty, all in tears, complained of 
her situation. The king is nigh losing his 
senses on account of the differences with Han- 
over; goes from bed to bed in the night-time, 
and from chamber to chamber, like one whose 
brains are turned, Took a fit at two in the 
morning lately to be off to Wusterhausen. 
Since his return he gives himself up entirely to 
drink, The king will not suffer the prince 
royal to sit next his majesty at table, but 
obliges him to go to the lower end, where 
things are so ordered that the poor prince oft- 
en rises without getting one bit, insomuch that 
the queen was obliged two days ago to send, 
by one of the servants who could be trusted, a 
box of cold fowls and other eatables for his roy- 
al highness’s subsistence.” 

Frederick William, in his extreme exaspera- 
tion, seriously contemplated challenging George 
II. to a duel. In his own mind he arranged 
all the details—the place of meeting, the weap- 
ons, the seconds. With astern sense of justice, 
characteristic of the man, he admitted that it 
would not be right to cause the blood of his 
subjects to flow in a quarrel which was merely 
personal, But the ‘eight cart-loads of hay” 
had been taken under circumstances so insult- 
ing and contemptuous as to expose the Prussian 
king to ridicule; and he was firm in his de- 
termination to settle the difficulty by a duel. 
The question was much discussed in the Tobac- 








co Parliament. The Prussian ministers op- 
posed invain, ‘The true method, I tell you,” 
said the king, “is the duel, let the world cackle 
as it may.” 

But at length one of the counselors, baron 
Borck, urged the following consideration: 
‘Swords will be the used. Your 
majesty has been very sick, is now weak, and 
also crippled with gout. The king of England 
is in health and vigor. There is great dapger 
that your majesty may be worsted in the com- 
bat. “That would render matters tenfold worse.” 

The king was staggered. War seemed the 
only alternative. But war would empty his 
money casks, disfigure his splendid troops, and 
peril the lives even of his costly giants. One 


weapons 


of these men, James Kirkman, picked up in the | 


streets of London, cost the king six thousand 
dollars *‘ before he could be inveigled, shipped, 
and brought to hand,” Nearly all had cost 
large sums Of money. Such men were too val- 
uable to be exposed to danger, 
William was in a state of extreme nervous ex- 
citement, There was no rest for him night or 
day. His deep potations did not calm his tur- 
bulent spirit. War seemed imminent. Mili- 
tary preparations were in vigorous progress. 
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verian 
| privy secretary, that he wished an audience 
| with the ministry, then in session, to make a 


Frederick | 


Ovens were constructed to bake ammunition | 


bread, 
arsenals. It was rumored that the Prussian 
troops were to march immediately upon the 
duchy of Mecklenburg, which was then held by 
George II. as an appendage to Hanover. 


Artillery was dragged out from the | 
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But the 
avoid war, 
stern sense 


hich he con- 


know what the propositions were. 


king was exceedingly anxious to 
He had, in many respects, a very 
of justice, and would not do that w 
sidered When he abused his 
family or others he did not admit that he was 
acting unjustly. He assumed, and with a sort 
of fanatical conscientiousness, detestable as it 
was, that he was doing right, that they de- 
served the treatment. And now he earnestly 
desired peace, and was disposed to present the 


to be wrong. 


most honorable terms to avert a war, 
Kannegiesser, at Hanover, received the king's 
propositions for reconciliation at ten o'clock in 
the morning of the 15th of August, 1729. 
George II. was then absent on a hunting ex- 
cursion, The Prussian embassador called im- 
mediately at the council-chamber of the Hano- 
court, and informed M,. Hartoff, the 


proposition to them from the Prussian court. 
Hartoff, who had met Kannegiesser in a room 
adjoining the council-chamber, reported the re- 
quest to the council, and returned with the dis- 
respectful answer that ‘‘M. Kannegiesser must 
defer what he has to say to some other time,” 

The Prussian minister condescended then so 
importunately to urge an audience, in view of 
the menacing state of affairs, that M. Hartoff 


returned to the council-chamber, and in seven 


All thoughts of the double marriage were for | 


the moment relinquished. 
had a son and adaughter. It was proposed to 
marry Wilhelmina to the son and Fritz to the 
daughter, and thus to secure a Russian instead 
of an English alliance. Harassed by these dif- 
ficulties Frederick William grew increasingly 
morose, venting his spite upon his wife and chil- 
dren, Fritz seriously contemplated escaping 


from his father’s abuse by flight, and to take | 


refuge with his uncle George in England, and 
thus to secure his marriage with Amelia. The 
portraits of the princess which he had seen 
proved her to be very beautiful. All reports 
pronounced her to be as lovely in character as 
in person. He was becoming passionately at- 
tached to her. Wilhelmina was his only con- 
fidante. Regard for her alone restrained him 
from attempting to escape. ‘‘He would have 
done so long ago,” writes Dubourgay, under 
date of Angust 11, 1729, ‘‘ were it not for his 
sister, upon whom the whole weight of his fa- 
ther’s resentment would then fall. Happen 
what will, therefore, he is resolved to share 
with her all the hardships which the king, his 
father, may be pleased to put upon her.” 

One night, about the middle of August, as 
the king was tossing restlessly upon his pillow, 
he sprang from his bed, exclaiming, ‘‘ Eureka! 
I now see what will bring a settlement.” Im- 
mediately a special messenger was dispatched, 
with terms of compromise, to Kannegiesser, the 
king’s embassador at Hanover. 


The czar of Russia | 


back with ati evasive 
still refusing to grant an audience. The next 
day M. Kannegiesser called again at the coun 
cil-chamber. ‘‘I let them know in the mild- 
est terms,” he writes in his dispatch home, 
**that I desired to be admitted to speak with 


minutes came answer, 


| them, which was refused me a second time.” 





He then informed M. Hartoff that the Prussian 
court expected a definite answer to some prop- 
ositions which had previously been sent to the 
council at Hanover; that he would remain two 
days to receive it; that in case he did not re- 
ceive it he would call again to remind them that 
an answer was desired. 

The next day M. Hartoff called at the resi- 
dence of M. Kannegiesser, and informed him 
“that the ministers, understanding that he de- 
signed to ask an audience to-morrow to remind 
them of the answer which he demanded, wished 
to say that such applications were not custom- 
ary among sovereign princes; that they dared 
not treat farther in that affair with him; that 
as soon as they received instructions from his 
Britannic majesty they would communicate to 
him the result.” 

The Prussian minister replied that he could 
not conceive why he should be refused an audi- 
ence; that he should not fail to be at the coun- 
cil-chamber at eleven o'clock the next day to 
receive an answer to the proposals already 
made, and also to the proposals which he was 
prepared to make. He endeavored to inform 


| Hartoff of the terms of compromise which the 


Prussian king was ready to present. But Har- 


We do not! toff refused to hear him, declaring that he had 
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positive orders not to listen to any thing he had 

to say upon the subject. We will give the con- 

clusion in the words of the Prussian minister, 

as found in his dispatch of the 18th of August, 

1729: \ 

** At eleven this day I went to the council- 
chamber, for the third time, and desired secre- 
tary Hartoff to prevail with the ministry to al- 
low me to speak with them, and communicate 
what the king of Prussia had ordered me to 
propose, Herr Von Hartoff gave them an ac- 
count of my request, and brought me, for an- 
swer, that I must wait a little, because the 
ministers were not yet all assembled; which I 
did. But after having made me stay almost 
an hour, and after the president of the council 


was come, Herr Von Hartoff came out to me | 


and repeated what he had said yesterday, in 
very positive and absolute terms, that the min- 
isters were resolved not to see me, and had 
expressly forbid him taking any paper at my 
hands, 

“To which I replied, that this was very hard 
usage, and the world would see how the king 
of Prussia would relish it. But having strict 
orders from his majesty, my most gracious mas- 
ter, to make a declaration to the ministers of 
Hanover in his name, and finding that Herr 
Von Hartoff would neither receive it nor take 
a copy of it, I had only to tell him that I was 
under the necessity of leaving it in writing, and 
had brought the paper with me; and that now, 
as the council were pleased to refuse to take it, 
I was obliged to leave the said declaration on a 
table in an adjoining room, in the presence of 
Herr Von Hartoff and other secretaries of the 
council, whom I desired to lay it before the 
ministry. 

“ After this I went home, but had scarcely 
entered my apartment when a messenger re- 
turned me, by order of the ministers, the dec- 
laration, still sealed as I left it; and perceiving 
that I was not inclined to receive it, he laid it 
on my table, and immediately left the house.” 

Having met with this repulse, Kannegiesser 
returned to Berlin with the report. Frederick 
William was exasperated in the highest degree 
by such treatment from a brother-in-law whom 
he both hated and despised. He had at his 
command an army in as perfect condition, both 
in equipment and drill, as Europe had ever 
seen. Within a week's time forty-four thou- 
sand troops, horse, foot, and artillery, were ren- 
dezvoused at Magdeburg. Fritz was there, 
looking quite soldierly on his proud charger, 
at the head of his regiment of the giant guard. 
Vigorously they were put upon the march. 
George II., who had already in his boyhood 
felt the weight of Frederick William’s arm, 
and who well knew his desperate energy when 
once roused, was terrified. He had no forces 
in Hanover which could stand for an hour in 
opposition to the ‘army which the Prussian king 
was bringing against him. 

War between Prussia and “ngland might 
draw all the neighboring nations into the con- 
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flict. 


There was excitement in every conti- 
nental court. The Pope, it is reported, was 
delighted. ‘‘He prays,” says Carlyle, “that 


Heaven would be graciously pleased to foment 
and blow up to the proper degree this quarrel 
between the two chief heretical powers, Heay- 
en’s chief enemies, whereby holy religion might 
reap a good benefit.” 

In the general alarm France, Holland, and 
otheg neighboring courts interposed and called 
loudly for a settlement. Frederick William 
had never wished for war. George II. was 
thoroughly frightened. As it was certain that 
he would be severely chastised, he was eager to 
escape from the difficulty through the media- 
tion of others. An arbitration was agreed 
upon, and the quarrel was settled without blood- 
shed. 

On the 8th of September Fritz returned to 
Potsdam from this his first military expedition, 
with his regiment of giants. He was then sev- 
| enteen years of age. His soldierly bearing had 
quite rejoiced the king, and he began to think 
that, after all, possibly something might be 
made of Fritz. 

Just as these troubles were commencing there 
| was, in May, 1729, a marriage in the Prussian 
| royal family. Some two hundred miles south 
of Brandenburg there was, at that time, a small 
marquisate called Anspach, next in dignity to 
a dukedom. The marquis was a frail, com- 
monplace boy of seventeen, under the care of 
| & young mother, who was widowed, sick, and 
| dying. Much to the dissatisfaction of Sophie 

Dorothee, the queen-mother, Frederick William 
| had arranged a marriage between this young 
'man, who was far from rich, and his second 
daughter, Frederica Louisa, who was then fif- 
teen years of age.' 

Fritz went in the royal carriage, with suitable 
escort, to meet the young marquis on the Prus- 
sian frontier, as he came to his bridals. They 
returned together in the carriage to Potsdam 
with great military display. The wedding took 
place on the 30th of May, 1729. It was very 
magnificent. Fritz was conspicuous on the oc- 
casion in a grand review of the giant grena- 
diers. Wilhelmina, in her journal, speaks quite 
contemptuously of her new brother-in-law, the 
marquis of Anspach, describing him as a fool- 
ish young fellow. It was, indeed, a marriage 
of children. The bridegroom was a sickly, 
peevish, undeveloped boy of seventeen; and the 
bride was a self-willed and ungoverned little 
beauty of fifteen. The marriage proved a very 
unhappy one, There was no harmony between 





1 “Tt was a marriage much beneath what this prin- 
cess might have pretended to, But Frederick Will- 
jam loved such alliances—tirst, because they were at 
hand and brought about without trouble, and thus his 
daughters were taken off his hands at an early age; 
and, secondly, because to these little princes the hon- 
or of obtaining a princess of Prussia was sufficient ; 
whereas great sovereigns would have required a more 
considerable dower than the avaricious habits of 
Frederick William permitted him to give.”"—Life of 
Frederick I., by Loxp Dover. 


























them. Frederick writes: ‘“‘ They hate one an- 
other like the fire” (comme le feu). They, how- 
ever, lived together in incessant, petty quarrel- 
ings for thirty years. Probably during all that 
time neither one of them saw a happy day. 

Fritz had now attained eighteen years of age, 
and Wilhelmina twenty-one. Fritz was very 
fond of music, particularly of his flute, upon 
which he played exquisitely, being, however, 
careful never to sound its notes within hearing 
of his father. A celebrated music master from 
Dresden, by the name of Quantz, was his teach- 
er. He came occasionally from Dresden and 
spent a week or two at Potsdam, secretly teach- 
ing the young prince. The mother of Fritz was 
in warm sympathy with her son, and aided him 
in all ways in her power in this gratification. 
Still it was a very hazardous measure, The 
fierce old king was quite uncertain in his move- 
ments, He might at any hqpr appear at Pots- 
dam, and no one could tell to what lengths, in 
vase of a discovery, he might go in the intensi- 
ty of his rage. Fritz had an intimate friend in 
the army, a young man of about his own age, 
one lieutenant Katte, who, when Fritz was with 
his music teacher, was stationed on the look-out, 
that he might give instant warning in case there 
were any indications of the king’s approach. 
His mother also was prepared, when Quantz 
was at Potsdam, promptly to dispatch a mes- 
senger to her son in case she suspected his fa- 
ther of being about to turn his steps in that di- 
rection, 

Fritz, having thus established his outposts, 
was accustomed to retire to his room with his 
teacher, lay aside his tight-fitting Prussian 
military coat, which he detested, and called 
his shroud, draw on a very beautiful, flowing 
French dressing-gown of scarlet, embroidered 
with gold and decorated with sash and tags, 
and, with his hair dressed in the most fashion- 
able style of the French court, surrender himself 
to the indulgence of his own luxurious tastes for 
sumptuous attire as well as for melodious sounds, 
He was thus, one day, in the height of his en- 
joyment, taking his clandestine music lesson, 
when lieutenant Katte came rushing into the 
room in the utmost dismay, with the announce- 
ment that the king was at the door. The wily 
and ever-suspicious monarch had stolen the 
march upon them. He was about to make his 
son @ very unwelcome surprise visit. 

A bomb bursting in the room could scarce- 
ly have created a greater panic. Katte and 
Quantz seized the flutes and music-books and 
rushed into a wood-closet, where they stood 
quaking with terror. Fritz threw off his dress- 
ing-gown, hurried on his military coat, and sat 
down at the table, affecting to be deeply en- 
gaged with his books. The king, frowning like 
a thunder-cloud—for he always frowned when 
he drew near Fritz—burst into the room. The 
sight of the frizzled hair of his son ‘‘ kindled 
the paternal wrath into a tornado pitch.” The 
king had a wonderful command of the vocabu- 
lary of abuse, and was heaping epithets of vi- 
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tuperation upon the head of the prince when 
he caught sight of the dressing-gown behind a 
screen. He seized the glittering garment, and, 
with increasing outbursts of rage, crammed it 
into the fire. Then searching the room, he 
collected all the French books, of which Fritz 
had quite a library, and sending for a booksell- 
er near by, ordered him to take every volume 
away, and sell them for what they would bring. 
For more than an hour the king was thus rag- 
ing, like a maniac, in the apartment of his son. 
Fortunately he did not look into the wood- 
closet. Had he done so both Quantz and Kat- 
te would have been terribly beaten, even had 
they escaped being sent immediately to the 
scaffold. 

**The king,” 
caused my brother and myself to die of hunger. 
He always acted as carver, and served every 
body except us. When, by chance, there re- 
mained any thing in the dish, he spit into it, to 
prevent our eating of it. We lived entirely 
upon coffee, milk, and dried cherries, which 
ruined our health. I was nourished with in- 
sults and invectives, and was abused all day 
long, in every possible manner, and before every 
body. The king’s anger went so far against 
my brother and myself that he drove us from 
him, forbidding us to appear in his presence 
except at meals, 

“The queen had contrived in her bedroom 
a gort of labyrinth of screens, so arranged that 
I could escape the king without being seen, in 
case ne suddenly entered. One day the king 
came and surprised us, I wished to escape, but 
found myself embarrassed among these screens, 
of which several fell, and prevented my getting 
out of the room. The king was at my heels, 
and tried to catch hold of me in order to beat 
me. Not being able any longer to escape, I 
placed myself behind my governess. ‘The king 
advanced so much that she was obliged to fall 
back, but finding herself at length near the 
chimney she was stopped. I found myself in 
the alternative of bearing the fire or the blows. 
The king overwhelmed me with abuse, and tried 
to seize me by the hair. I fell upon the floor. 
The scene would have had a tragical end had 
it continued, as my clothes were actually be- 
ginning to take fire. The king, fatigued with 
crying out and with his passion, at length put 


writes Wilhelmina, ‘‘ almost 


| an end to it and went away.” 


These sufferings bound the brother and sister 
very intimately together. ‘This dear brother,” 
Wiluelmina writes, ‘‘ passed all his afternoons 
with me. We read and wrote together, and 
occupied ourselves in cultivating our minds. 
The king now never saw my brother without 
threatening him with the cane. Fritz repeat- 
edly told me that he would bear any thing 
from the king except blows; but that if he 
ever came to such extremities with him he 
would regain his freedom by flight.” 

On the 10th of December, 1729, Dubourgay 
writes in his journal: “His Prussian majesty 
can not bear the sight of either the prince or 
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the princess royal. The other day he asked 
the prince, ‘Kalkstein makes you English, 
does not he?’ To which the prince answered, 
‘I respect the English, because I know the 
people there love me.’ Upon which the king 
seized him by the collar, struck him fiercely 
with his cane, and it was only by superior 
strength that the poor prince escaped worse. 
There is a general apprehension of something 
tragical taking place before long.” 
Wilhelmina gives the following account of 
this transaction, as communicated to her by 
her brother: “As I entered the king's room 
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this morning he first seized me by the hair and 
then threw me on the floor, along which, after 
having exercised the vigor of his arm upon my 
unhappy person, he dragged me, in spite of all 
my resistance, to a neighboring window, His 
intention apparently was to perform the office 
of the mutes of the seraglio, for seizing the 
cord belonging to the eurtain, he placed it 
around my neck. I seized both of his hands 
and began to cry out. A servant came to my 
assistance and delivered me from his hands.” 
In reference to this event the prince wrote 
to his mother, from Potsdam, “I am in the 






















A ROYAL 


What I had always appre- | 
The king 


utmost despair. 
hended has at last come on me. 
has entirely forgotten that Iam his son. This 
morning I came into his room as usual, At} 
the first sight of me he sprang forward, seized | 
me by the collar, and struck me a shower of 
cruel blows with his ratan, I tried in vain to} 
screen myself, he was in so terrible a rage, al- 
most out of himself. It was only weariness 
that made him give up. I am driven to ex- | 
tremity. I have too much honor to endure | 
such treatment, and I am resolved to put an | 
end to it in one way or another.” 

Wilhelmina well understood that her brother | 
contemplated running away, escaping, if possi- | 
ble, to England. We have mentioned that the | 
young prince, after his return from Dresden, had 
become quite dissipated. The companions he | 
chose were wild young army officers of high 
birth, polished address, and, in godless lives, 
fashionable men of the world. Lieutenant | 
Katte was a genteel man of pleasure. An- | 
other of his bosom companions, lieutenant | 
Keith, a young man of illustrious lineage, was | 








EXEWTIONER. 


also a very undesirable associate for any voung 
man whose principles of virtue were not es- 


tablished.' Of Keith and Katte, the two most 
intimate friends of Fritz, Wilhelmina writes, 
about this time: 

**Lieutenant Keith had been gone some 
time, stationed in Wesel with his regiment. 
Keith’s departure had been a great joy to me, 
in the hope my brother would now lead a more 
regular life. But it proved quite otherwise. 
A second favorite, and a much more danger- 
ous, succeeded Keith. This was a young man 
of the name of Katte, captain lieutenant in the 


1 “The sad truth, dimly indicated, is sufficiently 
visible. His life for the next four or five years was 
extremely dissolute. Poor young man, he has got 
into a disastrous course; consorts chiefly with de- 
bauched young fellows, as lientenants Katte, Keith, 
and others of their stamp, who lead him on ways not 


| pleasant to his father, nor conformable to the laws 
| of this universe. 


Health either of body or mind is 
not to be looked for in his present way of life. The 
bright young soul with its fine strengths and gifts 
wallowing like a young rhinoceros in the mad bath. 
Some say it is wholesome for a human soul; not 
we.”—CaR vy Ly, ii. p. 21. 
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regiment Gens d’Armes. He was highly con- 
nected in the army. His mother was daugh- 
ter of field-marshal Wartensleben. General 
Katte, his father, had sent him to the universi- 
ties, and afterward to travel, desiring that he 
should be a lawyer. But as there was no favor 
to be hoped for out of the army, the young 
man found himself at last pluced there, con- 
traty to his expectation, He continued to 
apply himself to studies. He had wit, book 
culture, and acquaintance with the world. The 
good company which he continued to frequent 
had given him polite manners to a degree then 
rare in Berlin. His physiognomy was rather 
disagreeable than otherwise. <A pair of thick 
black eyebrows almost covered his eyes. His 
look had in it something ominous, presage of 
the fate he met with. A tawny skin, torn by 
small-pox, increased his ugliness. He affect- 
ed the free-thinker, and carried libertinism to 
excess. A great deal of ambition and head- 
long rashness accompanied this vice. Such a 
favorite was not the man to bring back my 
brother from his follies.” 

Early in January, 1730, the king, returning 
from a hunt at Wusterhausen, during which he 
had held a drinking carouse and a diplomatic 
interview with the king of Poland, announced 
his intention of being no longereannoyed by 
matrimonial arrangements for Wilhelmina. 
He resolved to abandon the English alliance 


altogether, unless an immediate and unequivo- | 


eal assent were given by George II. for the 


marriage of Wilhelmina with the prince of | 
Wales, without any compact for the marriage - 


of Fritz with the princess Amelia. Count 
Finckenstein, baron Grumkow, and general 
Borck were sent to communicate this the king’s 
unalterable resolve to the queen. The first two 
were friends of the queen. Grumkow was un- 
derstood to be the instigator of the king. Wil- 
helmina chanced to be with her mother when 


the gentlemen announced themselves as the | 


bearers of a very important message from the 
king to her majesty. Wilhelmina trembled, 
and said in a low tone to, her mother, ‘ This 
regards me. I have a dreading.” ‘No mat- 
ter,” the worn and weary mother replied ; ‘‘one 
must have firmness, and that is not what I shall 
want.” The queen retired with the ministers 
to the audience-chamber. 


There they informed her that they had each | 


received a letter the night before from the 


king, the contents of which they were forbid- | 


den, under penalty of death, from communi- 
cating to any one but to her. The king wished 
them to say to her majesty that he would no 
longer endure her disobedience in reference to 
the marriage of Wilhelmina; that in case this 
disobedience continued there should be an en- 
tire separation between him and his wife—a di- 
vorce—and that she and her daughter should 
both be banished to the chateau of Oranien- 
burg, about twenty miles from Berlin, and there 
held in close imprisonment. The king was 
willing that Sophie Dorothee should write once 
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more, and only once more, to her brother, 
George II., and demand of him a categorical] 
answer, yes or no, whether he would consent to 
the immediate marriage of the prince of Wales 
and Wilhelmina. The king would wait a fort- 
night for an answer, or, if the winds were 
contrary, three weeks; but not a day more, 
Should no answer in that time be returned, or 
a negative or an evasive answer, then Wilhel- 
mina was to make her immediate choice of a 
husband between either the duke of Weissen- 
fels or the marquis uf Schwedt, and to be mar- 
ried without delay.' 

Weissenfels was a small duchy in Saxony, 

The duke, so called by courtesy, had before 
visited Berlin in the train of his sovereign, king 
Augustus, when his majesty returned the visit 
of Frederick William. He was then quite cap- 
tivated by the beauty and vivacity of Wilhel- 
mina. He.was titular duke merely, his broth- 
er being the real duke; and he was then liy- 
ing on his pay as officer in the army, and was 
addicted to deep potations. Carlyle describes 
him as “a mere betitled, betasseled, elderly 
| military gentleman of no special qualities, evil 
or good.” Sophie Dorothee, noticing’ his at- 
tentions to Wilhelmina, deemed it the extreme 
of impudence for so humble a man to aspire to 
the hand of her illustrious child. She reproved 
him so severely that he retired from the court 
in deep chagrin. He never would have pre- 
sumed to renew the suit but from the encour- 
agement given by Frederick William. 

The marquis of Schwedt was a very indiffer- 
ent young man, living under the tutelage of his 
dowager mother. She was a cousin of the king 
of Prussia, and had named her son Frederick 
William. Having rendered herself conspicu- 
ously ridiculous by the flaunting colors of her 
dress, which tawdry display was in character 
with her mind, both she and her son were de- 
cidedly disagreeable to Wilhelmina, 

There was no alternative left the young prin- 
cess. Unless there were an immediate con- 
summation of the marriage contract with the 
English Frederick, she was, without delay, to 
choose between Weissenfels and Schwedt. The 
queen, in response to this communication, said, 
‘““T will immediately write to England. But, 
whatever may be the answer, it is impossible 
| that my daughter should marry either of the in- 
dividuals whom the king has designated.” Bar- 
on Grumkow, who was in entire accord with 
the king, ‘‘ began,” says Wilhelmina, “ quoting 
| Scripture on her majesty, as the devil can on 
|oceasion, ‘Wives, be obedient to your hus- 
‘bands,’ said he. The queen very aptly re- 
| plied, ‘Yes, but did not Bethuel, the son of 
| Mileah, when Abraham’s servant asked his 





1 “Never in any romance or stage play was young 
lady, without blame, without furtherance and with- 
| out hinderance of her own, so tormented about a set- 
| tlement in life—passive she all the while, mere clay in 
| the hands of the potter, and begging the universe to 
| have the extreme goodness only to leave her alone.” 
| —CARLYLE. 














daughter in marriage for young Isaac, answer, 
‘We will call the damsel, and inquire of her 
It is true, wives mast obey their hus- 
But husbands must command things 


mouth ?” 
bands. 
just and reasonable. 
“The king’s procedure,” added the unhap- 
py mother, “‘is not in accordance with that law. 
He is doing violence to my daughter’s inclina- 


tions, thus rendering her wretched for the re- | 


mainder of her days. He wishes to give her 
for a husband a brutal debauchee, a younger 
brother, who is nothing but an officer in the 
army of the king of Poland; a landless man, 
without the means of living according to his 
rank. 1 will write to England. But whatever 
the answer, I had rather, a thousand times, see 
my child in the grave than hopelessly miserable.” 

“The queen, looking reproachfully at Grum- 
kow, remarked, “‘I know full well to whom I 
owe all this.” She then excused herself, say- 
ing that she was not well, and retired to her 
apartment. There she communicated to the 
anxious Wilhelmina the cruel message of the 
king. Sophie Dorothee then wrote a very earn- 
est letter to queen Caroline, the wife of George 
Il., imploring that all obstacles in the way of 
the marriage of Wilhelmina with the prince of 
Wales might be withdrawn. The idea of mar- 
riage with either Weissenfels or Schwedt was 
dreadful. But, on the other hand, the wrath 
of the king, the divorce of the queen, and the 
imprisonment of both mother and daughter in 
the chateau of Oranienburg, were also dread- 
ful. Fritz was taken into the councils of his 
mother and sister. It was decided that he 
should also write to his aunt, urging his suit for 
the princess Amelia. It is true that George II. 
was ready to accede to this marriage, but Fred- 
erick William threw obstacles in the way. It 
was probably the hope of Fritz to secure Amelia 
notwithstanding his father’s opposition, The 
ready pen of Wilhelmina was employed to draft 
the letter, which her brother submissively copied. 
As it was not probable, in the intricaciés in 
which the question was now involved, that both 
marriages could take place together, Fritz wrote 
pleading for the marriage of Wilhelmina at 
once, pledging his word that he would remain 
faithful to the princess Amelia. 

“I have already,” he wrote, “given your 
majesty my word of honor never to wed any 
one but the princess Amelia, your daughter. I 
here reiterate that promise, in case your majes- 
ty will consent to my sister’s marriage.” 

Sophie Dorothee dispatched a courier with 
these documents, to go with the utmost speed 
to England. It was a long journey in those 
days, and the winds were often contrary. A 


fortnight passed. Three weeks were gone. Still | 


there was no answer. On the 25th of January, 


1730—“ a day,” writes Wilhelmina, “which I| 


shall never forget”—-Finckenstein, Borck, and 
Grumkow again called upon the q@een, with the 
following message from the king: 

‘*Whatever answer may now be returned 
from England I will have nothing to do with it. 
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Whether negative, affirmative, or evasive, to 
me it shall be as nothing. You, madam, must 
now choose between the duke of Weissenfels 
and the marquis of Schwedt. If you do not 
choose, you and Wilhelmina may prepare for 
Oranienburg, where you shall suffer the just 
penalty of mutiny against the authority set over 
you by God and men.” 

The queen summoned firmness to reply: 
**You can inform the king that he will never 
make me consent to render my daughter misc r- 
able; and that so long as a breath of life re- 
mains in me I will not permit her to take ei- 
ther the one or the other of these persons.” 

Then addressing Grumkow, she said, in tones 
deliberate and intense, “* For you, Sir, who are 
the author of my misfortunes, may my curse fall 
upon you and your house. You have this day 
killed me. But I doubt not that Heaven will 
hear my prayer and avenge my wrongs.” 

The queen was at this time in a delicate state 
of health, and anxiety and sorrow threw her 
upon a sick-bed. The king, who felt as much 
affection for ‘‘ Pheekin” as such a coarse, brutal 
man could feel for any body, was alarmed; but 
he remained obdurate. He stormed int& her 
room, where in the fever of her troubles she 
tossed upon her pillow, and obstreperously de- 
clared that Wilhelmina should be married im- 
mediately, and that she must take either Weis- 
senfels or Schwedt. As both mother and daugh- 
ter remained firm in their refusal to choose, he 
resolved to decide the question himself. 

Accordingly he made proposals to the mar- 
quise of Schwedt that Wilhelmina should marry 
her son. The lady replied, in terms very cred- 
itable both to her head and her heart, ‘‘ Such a 
union, your majesty, would be in accordance 
with the supreme wish of my life. But how 
can I accept such happiness against the will of 
the princess herself? This I can positively never 
do.” Here she remained firm. The raging king 
returned to the bedside of his wife, as rough and 
determined as ever. He declared that the ques- 
tion was now settled, that Wilhelmina was to 
marry the old duke of Weissenfels, 

The unhappy princess, distracted by these 
griefs, had grown thin and pale. It was soon 
rumored throughout the court that the king 
had written to Weissenfels, and that the duke 
was on his way to seize his reluctant bride. In 
this emergence the queen's friend, baron Borck, 
suggested to her that, in order to get rid of the 
obnoxious Weissenfels, she should so far yield 
to the wishes of the king as to give up the En- 
glish alliance, and propose a third party, who 
might be more acceptable to Wilhelmina, But 
who shall this substitute be ? 

About two hundred miles south of Berlin 
| there was quite an important marquisate called 
Baireuth. The marquis had a good-looking 
young son, the heir-apparent, who had just re- 
turned from the grand tour of Europe. Upon 
the death of his father he would enter upon 
quite a rich inheritance. This young marquis, 
Frederick by name, baron Borck proposed as a 
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substitute for the duke of Weissenfels, 
understood that Wilhelmina was such a prize 
that kings, even, would be eager to obtain her 
hand, ‘There could therefoye be no doubt but 
that the marquis of Baireuth would feel sig- 
nally honored by such nuptials. ‘The worn and 
weary mother eagerly accepted this proposal. 
She suggested it to the king. Sullenly he gave 
it his assent, saying, ‘I will passively submit 
to it, but will take no active part whatever in 
the affair. Neither will I give Wilhelmina one 
single copper for dowry.” 

The queen, delighted in having obtained even 
this measure of acquiescence on the part of the 
king, now conferred with Wilhelmina. But, to 
her surprise and bitter disappointment, the young 
princess did not share in her mother’s joy. She 
was not disposed to be thus bartered away, and 
presented sundry objections. The poor mother, 
harassed by these interminable difficulties, now 
lost all patience. She broke out upon her 
equally unhappy daughter with cruel reproaches. 

**Take, then,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ the grand 
Turk or the great mogul for your husband. 
Follow your own caprice. Had I known you 
better I would not have brought so many sor- 
rows upon myself. You may follow the king’s 
bidding. It is henceforth your own affair. I 
will no longer trouble myself about your con- 
cerns. And spare me, if you please, the sorrows 
of your odious presence. I can not stand it.” 

Wilhelmina endeavored to reply. But the 
angry mother sternly exclaimed, ‘ Silence !” 


and the tortured girl left the apartment, weep- 
ing bitterly. Even Fritz took his mother’s part, 
and reproached Wilhelmina for not acceding to 
her plan. New troubles were thickening around 


him, Hewasin debt. The king had found it 
out. To his father’s stern questioning, Fritz, 
in his terror, had uttered deliberate falsehood. 


It was | of Wilh 





elmina, and, in sympathy with her sor. 
rows, wept as he bade her adieu. The king was 
in such ill humor that his daughter dared not 
appear in his presence. If Fritz came within 
reach of his father’s arm he was pretty sure to 
receive a blow from his ratan. 

On the 18th of February, 17380, some affairs 
of state led the king to take a trip to Dresden 
to see the king of Poland, He decided to take 
Fritz with him, as he was afraid to leave him 
behind, Fritz resolved to avail himself of the 
opportunity which the journey might offer to 
attempt his escape. He was unwilling to do 
this without bidding adien to his sister, who 
had been the partner of so many of his griefs, 
It was not easy to obtain a private interview. 
On the evening of the 17th of February, as 
Wilhelmina, aided by her governess, was un- 
dressing for bed, the door of the ante-room of 
her chamber was cautiously opened, and a 
young gentleman, very splendidly dressed in 
French costume, entered. Wilhelmina, terri- 
fied, uttered a shriek, and endeavored to hide 
herself behind a screen. Her governess, Mad- 
am Sonsfeld, ran into the ante-room to ascer- 
tain what such an intrusion meant. ‘The re- 
mainder of the story we will give in the words 
of Wilhelmina: 

* But she returned the next moment accom- 
panying the cavalier, who was laughing heartily, 
and whom I recognized for my brother. His 
dress so altered him he seemed a different per- 
son. He was in the best humor possible. ‘I am 
come to bid you farewell once more, my dear 
sister,’ said he; ‘and as I know the friendship 
you have for me, I will not keep you ignorant 
of my designs. I go, and do not come back. 
I can not endure the usage I suffer. My pa- 
tience is driven to an end. It is a favorable 
opportunity for flinging off that odious yoke. I 


He confessed a debt of about eight hundred | will glide out of Dresden and get across to En- 
dollars, which his father had detected, and sol- | gland, where, I do not doubt, I shall work out 


emnly declared that this was all. 


owed an additional sum of seven thousand dol- | 


lars. Should the king discover this debt, and 
thus detect Fritz in a lie, his rage would be tre- 
mendous. The king paid the eight hundred 
dollar debt of his son, and then issued a decree 
declaring that to lend money to any princes of 
the blood, even to the prince royal, was a high 
crime, to be punished, not only by forfeiture of 
the money, but by imprisonment. The king 
had begun to suspect that Fritz intended to 
escape. He could not escape without money. 


The king therefore took special precautions that | 


his purse should be ever empty, and watched him 
with renewed vigilance. 

While matters were in this extremity the 
British minister, Dubourgay, and baron Knyp- 





hausen, a distinguished Prussian official, dis- | 


patched Rev. Dr. Villa, a scholarly man, who 
had been Wilhelmina’s teacher of English, on 
a secret mission to the court of England, to 


In fact, he | your deliverance too, when I am got thither. 


So I beg you calm yourself, We giall soon 
meet again in places where joy shall succeed 
our tears, and where we shall have the happi- 
ness to see ourselves in peace and free from 
these persecutions.’ ” 

Wilhelmina was appalled in view of the dif- 
ficulty and danger of the enterprise. It was a 
long distance from Dresden to the coast. Head- 
winds might detain the vessel, The suspicious 
king would not long remain ignorant that he 
was missing. He would be pursued with en- 
ergy almost demoniac. Being captured, no 
one could tell how fearful would be his doom. 
The sagacious sister was right. Fritz could 
not but perceive the strength of her arguments, 
and gave her his word of honor that he would 
not attempt, on the present occasion, to effect 
his flight. Fritz accordingly went to Dresden 
with his father and returned, 

In the mean time Dr. Villa reached England. 


communicate the true state of affairs, and to | In conference with the British cabinet the mem- 
endeavor to secure some disentanglement of | bers deemed it very desirable, at all events, to 


the perplexities. 


Dr. Villa was a warm friend | effect the marriage of the prince of Wales with 
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the Prussian princess. The main consideration 
was that it would tend to detach Prussia from 
Germany, and secure its alliance with England. 
It was also a good Protestant match, and would 
promote the interests of Protestantism. The 
king desired this marriage. But he was inflex- 
ible in his resolve that both marriages should 
take place or neither. 
equally inflexible in his determination that, 
while he would consent to one marriage, he 
would not consent to both. Colonel Hotham, 
a man of good family and of some personal 
distinction, was accordingly sent, as envoy ex- 
traordinary, to Berlin to make new efforts in 
favor of the double marriage. 


The queen of Prussia had recently given birth | 


to another prince. She was on a bed of languor. 
The king was somewhat mollified, and was anx- 
ious to be relieved from these protracted diffi- 
culties. Colonel Hotham reached the palace 
of Charlottenburg on the 2d of April, 1730, and 
was graciously received by the king. The next 


The Prussian king was | 


| day quite a splendid dinner was given in honor 


of the British envoy. All the notables who sur- 
rounded the table, the English and the Prus- 
sian, in accordance with the degrading custom 
of those times, drank deeply. Hotham, in his 
dispatch, without any apparent sense of shame, 
writes, “* We all got immoderately drunk.” 
The object of colonel Hotham’s mission was 
well known. The cordial reception he had met 
from the king indicated that his message was 
not an unwelcome one to his Prussian majes- 
ty. In the indecent hilarity of the hour it was 
assumed that the marriage contract between 
Wilhelmina and the prince of Wales was set- 
tled. Brains addled with wine gave birth to 
stupid jokes upon the subject. “A German 
ducat was to be exchanged for an English half 
guinea.” At last, in the semi-delirium of their 
intoxication, one proposed as a toast, ‘‘ To 
the health of Wilhelmina, princess of Wales.” 
The sentiment was received with uproarious 
jollity. ‘Though all the company were in the 





avs 


same state of silly inabatation, waihen the king | 
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The question arises, Why was Frederick Will. 


nor the British ministers, Hotham and Dubour- | iam so averse to the marriage of Fritz with the 


gay, for a moment lost sight of their settled pol- | princess Amelia ? 
The king remained firm in his silent re- | 


icy. 


Probably the real reason 


| Was his rooted antipathy to his son, and his 


solve to consent only to the marriage of Wilhel- | consequent unwillingness to do any thing which 


mina and the prince of Wales. Hotham and 


Dubourgay could not swerve from the positive | 
instructions which they had received, to insist | 
not- | 


upon both marriages or neither. Thus, 
withstanding this bacchanal jollification, nei- | 
ther party was disposed to swerve a hair’s- 


breadth from its fixed resolve, and the ques- | 


tion was no nearer a settlement than before. 
Still, most of the courtly carousers did not 
comprehend this, And when the toast to Wil- 
helmina as princess of Wales was received with 
such acclaim, they supposed that all doubt was 
atanend. The news flew upon the wings of 
the wind to Berlin. 


“‘T was sitting quiet in my apartment, busy 
with work, and some one reading to me, when 
the queen’s ladies rushed in, with a torrent of 
domestics in their rear, who all bawled out, 
putting one knee to the ground, that they were 
come to salute the princess of Wales. 


They would not cease overwhelming me with 
noise and tumult; their joy was so great they 
knew not what they did. When the farce had 


lasted some time they told me what had occurred | 


at the dinner. 
**T was so little moved by it that I answered, 


going on with my work, ‘Is that all?’ which 
greatly surprised them. A while after my sis- 
ters and several ladies came to congratulate me. | 
I was much loved, and I felt more delighted at 
the proofs each gave me of that than at what | 


had occasioned their congratulations. In the 
evening I went to the queen’s. You may read- 
ily conceive her joy. 
called me her dear princess of Wales, and ad- 
dressed Madam De Sonsfeld as ‘ Miladi.’ This 
latter took the liberty of hinting to her that it 
would be better to keep quiet; that the king, 
having yet given no notice of this business, 


might be provoked at such demonstration, and | 
that the least trifle could still ruin all her | 


hopes.” 
The king, upon his return from Charlotten- 


burg to Berlin, made no allusion whatever in | 
In the court, how- | 
ever, it was generally considered that the ques- | 


his family to the matter. 


tion, so far as Wilhelmina was concerned, was 
settled. Hotham held daily interviews with 
the king, and received frequent communications 
from the prince of Wales, who appears to have 
been very eager for the consummation of the | 
marriage. Many of these letters were shown | 
to Wilhelmina. She was much gratified with 
the fervor they manifested on the part of a lover 
who had never yet seen her. In one of these | 
letters the prince says: ‘*‘I conjure you, my | 
dear Hotham, get these negotiations finished. 
I am madly in love (amaureux comme un fou), 
and my impatience is unequaled.” 


It was late in the after- | 
noon of Monday, April 30. Wilhelmina writes: | 


I fairly | 
believed these poor people had lost their wits. | 


On my first entrance she | 


| would promote his interests or increase his in- 
fluence. His advisers strengthened him in this 
sentiment. The English were very unpopular 
}at Berlin. Their assumption of superiority 
over all other peoples was a constant annoy- 
}ance. The Prussian king said to his confiden- 
tial friends : 

| “If the English princess Amelia come here 
|} as the bride of my son, she will bring with her 
| immense wealth. Accustomed to grandeur, 
| she will look contemptuously upon our sim- 
plicity. With her money she can dazzle and 
| bribe. Ihate myson. Hehatesme. Aided 
by the gold of England, my son can get up a 
party antagonistic to me. No! I will never, 
never consent to his marrying the princess 
| Amelia. If he is never married it is no mat- 
ter. Fortunately I have other sons, and the 
succession will not be disturbed.”* 

The king had made many efforts to force his 
son to surrender his rights of primogeniture, 
and to sign an act renouncing his claim to the 
succession of the Prussian throne in favor of ‘ 
his next brother. His only answer was, ‘ De- 
clare my birth illegitimate, and I will give up 
the throne.” But the king could never con- 

; sent to fix such a stain upon the honor of his 
| wife, 

“And why was George II. so averse to the 
| single marriage of the prince of Wales to Wil- 
helmina? It is supposed that the opposition 
| arose simply from his own mulish obstinacy. 
He hated his brother-in-law the Prussian king. 
He was a weak, ill-tempered man; and having 

once said, “ Both marriages or none,” nothing 
could induce him to swerve from that position. 
| In such a difficulty, with such men, there could 
be no possible compromise. 
George II. was’far from popular in England. 
| There was but little in the man to win either 
| affection or esteem, The prince of Wales was 
also daily becoming more disliked. He was 
assuming haughty airs, He was very profligate, 
and his associates were mainly actresses and 
opera girls. The Prussian minister at London, 
who was opposed to any matrimonial connection 
whatever between the Prussian and the English 
court, watched the prince of Wales very nar- 
rowly, and wrote home quite unfavorable reports 


respecting his character and conduct. He had 
| 


| 





1 The Prussian minister Reichenbach, at London, 
| wrote to M. Grumkow, under date of March 14, 1730: 
‘Reichenbach flatters himself that the king will re- 
main firm, and not let his enemies deceive him. If 
| Grumkow and Seckendorf have opportunity they may 
| tell his Prussian majesty that the whole design of this 
court is to render his country a province, dependent 
| on England. When once the princess royal of En- 
| gland shall be wedded to the prince royal of Prussia, 
| the English, by that means, will form such a party at 
Berlin that they will altogether tie his Prussian ma- 
jesty’s hands.” 


| 
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searched out the fact that Fritz had written to 
his aunt, queen Caroline, pledging to her his 
word “never to marry any body in the world 
except the princess Amelia of England, happen 
what will.” This fact was reported to the king, 
greatly exciting his wrath. 

To obviate the difficulty of the crown prince 
becoming the heau of a party in Berlin antag- 
onistic to the king, the plan was suggested of 
having him appointed, with his English prin- 
cess, vice-regent of Hanover. But this plan 
failed. Hotham now became quite discour- 
aged. He wrote home, on the 22d of April, 
that he had that day dined with the king; that 
the crown prince was present, but dreadfully 
dejected, and that great sympathy was excited 
in his behalf, »s he was so engaging and so 
universally popular. He evidently perceived 
some indications of superiority in the crown 
prince, for he added: ‘If I am not much 
mistaken, this young prince will one day make 
a very considerable figure.” 

After much diplomatic toil the ultimatum 
obtained from Frederick William was the ever 
inflexible answer: ‘*1. The marriage of the 
prince of Wales to Wilhelmina I consent to. 
2, The marriage of the crown prince Frederick 
with the princess Amelia must be postponed. 
I hope it may eventually take place.” 

Hotham, quite indignant, sent this dispatch, 
dated May 13, to London, including with it a 
very earnest letter from the crown prince to 
his uncle, in which Fritz wrote : 

“The crown prince begs his Britannic ma- 
jesty not to reject the king’s proposals, what- 
ever they may be, for his sister Wilhelmina’s 
sake. For though the crown prince is de- 
termined to lose his life sooner than marry any 
body but the princess Amelia, yet if this ne- 


gotiation were broken off his father would go | 


to extremities to force him and his sister into 
other engagements.” 

The return mail brought back, under date 
of May 22, the stereotype British answer: 
“Both marriages or none.” Just before the 
reception of this reply, as colonel Hotham was 
upon the eve of leaving Berlin, the crown 
prince addressed to him, from Potsdam, the 
following interesting letter: 


“ Monsteur,—I believe that it is of the last 


importance that I should write to you, and I | 


am very sad to have things to say which I ought 
to conceal from all the earth. But one must 
take that bad leap, and, reckoning you among 
my friends, I the more easily resolve to open 
myself to you. 

“The case is this: I am treated in an un- 
heard of manner by the king; and I know that 
there are terrible things in preparation against 
me souching certain letters which I wrote last 
winter, of which I believe you are informed. 
In a word, to speak frankly to you, the real, 
secret reason why the king will not consent to 
this marriage is, that he wishes to keep me on 
a low footing constantly, and to have the pow- 
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er of driving me mad whenever the whim takes 
him, throughout his life. Thus he will never 
give his consent. 

‘*For my own part, therefore, I believe it 
would be better to conclude my sisier’s mar- 
riage, in the first place, and not even to ask 
from the king any assurance in regard to mine, 
the rather as his word has nothing to do with 
it. It is enough that I here reiterate the prom 
ises which I have already made to the king, my 
uncle, never to take another wife than his see- 
ond daughter, the princess Amelia. I am a 
person of my word, and shall be able to bring 
about what I set forth, provided that there is 
trust put in me. I promise it to you. And 
now you may give your court notice of it, and 
I shall manage to keep my promise. I remain 
yours always.” 


In June, 1730, Augustus, king of Poland, 
had one of the most magnificent military re- 
views of which history gives any record. The 
camp of Miihlberg, as it was called, was estab- 
lished upon an undulating field, twelve miles 
square, on the right bank of the Elbe, a few 
leagues below Dresden, It is hardly too much 
to say that all the beauty and chivalry of Eu- 
rope were gathered upon that field. Fabulous 
amounts of money and of labor were expended 
to invest the scene with the utmost sublimity 
of splendor. A military review had great 
charms for Frederick William. He attended 
as one of the most distinguished of the invited 
guests. The crown prince accompanied the 
king, as his father dared not leave him be- 
hind. But Fritz was exposed to every morti- 
fication and every species of ignominy which 
the ingenuity of this monster parent could heap 
upon him. 

In the presence of monarchs, of lords and 
ladies, of the highest dignitaries of Europe, the 
young heir-apparent to the throne of Prussia, 
beautiful in person, high-spirited, and of su- 
perior genius, was treated by his father with 
studied contumely and insult. Every thing 
was done to expose him to contempt. He even 
openly flogged the prince with his ratan. It 
would seem that the father availed himself of 
this opportunity so to torture the sensibilities 
of his son as to drive him to suicide. Profess- 
or Ranke writes : 

‘*In that pleasure camp of Miihlberg, where 
the eyes of many strangers were directed to 
him, the crown prince was treated like a dis- 
obedient boy, and at one time even with blows 
to make him feel that he was such. The en- 
raged king, who never weighed the conse- 
quences of his words, added mockery to his 
manual outrage. ‘Had I been so treated,’ he 
said, ‘by my father I would have blown my 


| brains out. But this fellow has no honor. He 
| takes all that comes.’” 


It would seem that if ever there were an ex- 


| cuse for suicide it was to be found here. But 


what folly it would have been! Dark as these 
days were, they led the prince to a crown, and 
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to achievements of whose recital the world will 
never grow weary. Fritz, goaded to madness, 
again adopted the desperate resolve to attempt 


anescape. A young Englishman, captain Guy | 


Dickens, secretary of the British embassador, 
Dubourgay, had become quite the intimate 
friend of the crown prince. They conferred 
together upon plans of escape. But the pre- 


caufions adopted by the father were such that | 


no plan which they could devise seemed feasi- 
ble at that time. Fritz confided his thoughts 
to his friend lieutenant Keith, at Berlin. It 


is probable that the suspicions of the king were | 


excited, for suddenly he sent lieutenant Keith 
to a garrison at Wesel, at a great distance from 
Berlin, in a small Prussian province far down 
the Rhine. The three had, however, concoct- 
ed the following plan, to be subsequently exe- 
cuted, Immediately after the return from 
Miihlberg the king was to undertake a long 
journey to the Rhine. The crown prince, as 
usual, was to be dragged along with him. In 


this journey they would pass through Stuttgart, | 


within a few miles of Strasbourg, which was on 
the French side of the river. From Stuttgart 


the prince was to escape in disguise, on fleetest | 


horses, to Strasbourg, and thence proceed to 
London. Colonel Hotham, who had accom- 
panied the Prussian king to the camp of Miihl- 
berg, was apprised of all this by his secretary. 
He immediately dispatched the secretary, on 
the 16th of June, to convey the confidential in- 
telligence to London. 

At the close of these festivities at Miihlberg 
Frederick William and his suit took boat down 
the river Elbe to his hunting palace at Lichten- 
berg. Here they killed, in a grand hunting 
bout, a thousand animals, boars and deer. The 


% . 
crown prince, dishonored by insults which he | 


could not reverge, and stung to the quick by 
innumerable humiliations, followed, dejected, 


like a guarded captive, in the train of his fa- 

a . ° | 
ther. The unhappy prince had but just re- | 
turned to his garrison at Potsdam, where spies | 


ever kept their eyes vigilantly upon him, when 
his friend, captain Guy Dickens, brought him 


the answer, returned from London, to the con- | 
fidential communication of the crown prince to | 


his uncle, the British king. ‘The substance of 
the document was as follows: 


“Mr, Guy Dickens may give to the prince | 


the a:surance of the deep compassion which the 


king feels in view of the sad condition in which | 


the prince finds himself, and of the sincere desire 
of his majesty to aid, by all the means in his 
power, to extricate him. While waiting the 


would think to be essential before he advise g 
prince so dear to him to withdraw to that coun- 
| try.” 

Soon after this colonel Hotham, having re- 
ceived a gross insult from the king, demanded 
his passports. The English embassador had 
presented the king with a document from his 
| court, Frederick William angrily threw the 
paper upon the floor, exclaiming, ‘‘I have had 
enough of those things!” and turning upon his 
heel, left the room, Colonel Hotham, a high- 
bred English gentleman, could not brook suck 
an indignity, not only to himself, but to his soy. 
ereign. The passionate king had scarcely left 
the apartment before he perceived the impolicy 
of his conduct. He tried to make amends, 
But colonel Hotham, justly regarding it as an 
insult to his court, persisted in demanding his 
passports, and returned to London. The crown 
prince in vain begged colonel Hotham to re- 
main. Very properly he replied that the in- 
civility was addressed to his king, and that it 
was for him only to judge what satisfaction was 
| due for the indignity offered. 
| All negotiation in reference to the marriages 
was now apparently at an end. Lieutenant 
| Katte remained at Potsdam. In the absence 
| of lieutenant Keith he became more than ever 
the friend and confidant of the crown prince, 
| Wilhelmina, aware of the dissipated character 
of Katte, mourned over this intimacy. The 
king was very much annoyed by the blunder of 
which he himself had been guilty in insulting 
the court of England in the person of its em- 
bassador, He declared, in his vexation, that 
he would never again treat in person with a 
foreign minister; that his hot temper rendered 
it unsafe for him to doso. He informed Wilhel- 
mina that the question of her marriage with 
the prince of Wales was now settled forever ; 
and that as she declined taking the duke of 
Weissenfels for a husband, she might prepare 
to retire to the abbey of Hereford, a kind of 
Protestant nunnery for ladies of quality who, 
for any reason, wished to be buried from the 
world. He mercilessly resolved to make her 
the abbess of this institution. This living bur- 
ial was almost the last situation to suit the 
taste of Wilhelmina. The king was in the 
worst possible humor, “He bullies and out- 
rages his poor crown prince almost worse than 
lever. There have been ratan showers hideous 
| to think of, descending this very week (July, 
| 1780) on the fine head and far into the high 
heart of a royal young man, who can not in 
| the name of manhood endure, and must not in 


result of some negotiations now on foot, his | the name of sonhood resist, and vainly calls to 


majesty is of the opinion that it would be best 
for the prince to defer for a time his present 


design; that the present critical state of affairs 


| all the gods to teach him what he shall do in 
| this intolerable, inextricable state of affairs.” 


1 


As soon as Hotham had left Berlin the crown 


in Europe do not present a favorable opportuni- | prince held a secret midnight interview with 
ty for the execution of the contemplated plan; | captain Dickens and lieutenant Katte, to de- 


that the idea of retiring to France demands very 


| vise some new plan of escape during the journey 


careful deliberation; and that there is not time | to the Rhine, which was to commence in a few 


now to ascertain how such a step would be re- 
garded by the French court, which his majesty 
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private papers with Katte, provided himself 
with a large gray over-coat as a partial dis- 
guise, and, with much difficulty, obtained about 
a thousand ducats to defray his expenses, 
Lieutenant Keith was at Wesel. He was writ- 
ten to, with the utmost secrecy, as he might 
be able to render efficient aid, could the crovu 
prince reach him. 

On Saturday, the 15th of July, 1730, the king, 
with a small train which really guarded Fritz, 
set out at an early hour from Potsdam, on this 
memorable journey. Three reliable officers of 
the king occupied the same carriage with Fritz, 
with orders to keep a strict watch over him and 


never to leave him alone, Thus, throughout 


: . | 
the journey, one of his guards sat by his side, | 


The 


and the other two on the seat facing him. 
king was not a luxurious traveler. He seemed 
to covet hardship and fatigue. Post-horses 
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were provided all along the route. The me- 
teoric train rushed along, scarcely stopping for 
food or sleep, but occasionally de lay ed by busi- 
ness of inspection, until it reached Anspach, 
where the king’s beautiful daughter, then but 
sixteen years of age, resided with her uncon- 
genial hushand, Here the crown prince kad 
some hope of escape. He endeavored to per- 
suade his brother-in-law, the young marquis of 
Anspach, to lend him a pair of saddle-horses, 
and to say nothing about it. But the character- 
less young man, suspecting his brother, and 
dreading the wrath of his terrible father-in-law, 


refused, with many protestations of good-will. 


When near Augsburg Fritz wrote a letter to 
lieutenant Katte, stating that he should em 
brace the first opportunity to escape to the 
Hague; that there he should assume the name 
of the count of Alberville. He wished Katte 
to join him there, and to bring with him the 
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over-coat and the one hail ducats which 
he had left in his hands. On Thursday, Au- 
gust 3, the royal party reached the little ham- 
let of Steinfurth, not far from the Rhine. Here, 


as was not unfrequently the case, they slept in 


barns, carefully swept and prepared for them. 


The usual hour of starting was three o’clock in | 


the morning. 

Just after midnight the prince, seeing his as- 
sociates soundly asleep, cautiously rose, dressed, 
and crept out into the open air. He had se- 
cretly made arrangements with his valet, a 
brother of lieutenant Keith, to meet him with 
some horses on the village green. He reached 
the green. His valet soon appeared with the 
horses. Just at that moment one of his guard, 


Rochow, who had been aroused by a servant | 


whom he had left secretly on the watch, came 
forward through the gloom of the night, and | 
sternly addressing Keith, inquired, “ Sirrah, 
what are you doing with those horses?” W ith | 
much self-possession Keith replied, ‘* I am get- | 
ting the horses ready for the hour of starting.” 
‘His majesty,” Rochow replied, “does not | 
start till five o’clock. Take the horses directly | 
back to the stable.” 

Keith, trembling in every limb, returned to 
the stable. Though Rochow pretended not to 
suspect any attempt at escape, it was manifest- 
ly pretense only. The prince had provided 
himself with a red over-coat as a disguise to his 
uniform, the gray one having been left with 
Katte at Potsdam. As Fritz was returning to 
the barn with Rochow, wearing this suspicious 
garment, they met the minister Seckendorf, 
whom Fritz and his mother thoroughly hated 
as one of the counselors of the king. 
coolly and cuttingly Rochow inquired of Seck- 
endorf, ‘* How do you like his royal highness in 
the red over-coat?” It was a desperate game 


these men were playing; for should the king | 
suddenly die, Fritz would surely inherit the | 


crown, and they would be entirely at his mercy. 
All hope of escape seemed now to vanish, and 
the prince was quite in despair. 

The king was doubtless informed of all that 
had occurred. They reached Manheim the next 
night. Keith was so terrified, fearing that his 
life would be the penalty, that he there threw 
himself upon his knees before the king, confess- 
ing all, and imploring pardon. The king, in 
tones of intense agitation, informed the vigil- 
ance tric that death would be their inevitable 
doom if .1ey allowed the prince to escape. 
Thus far the prince had been nominally free. 
Those who occupied the carriage with him— 
Rochow, Waldau, and Buddenbrock—had as- 
sumed to be merely his traveling companions. 
Their office of guardship had been scrupulously 
concealed, But henceforth he was regarded and 
treated as a culprit in the custody of his jailers. 

The king, smothering his wgath, did not im- 
mediately seek an interview with his son. But 
the next day, encountering him, he said, sar- 
castically, ‘‘Ah, you are still here, then; I 
thought that by this time you would have been 
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in Paris. ” The prince, somewhat emboldened 
by despair, ventured to reply, ‘‘I certainly 
could have been there had I wished it,” 

At Frankfort-on-the-Mayn the party were to 
take boats to descend the river. The prince 
| was informed that the king had given express 
orders that he should not be permitted to enter 
the town, but that he should be conducted jm- 
mediately to one of the royal yachts, Here the 
king received an intercepted letter from the 
crown prince to lieutenant Katte. Boiling 
with indignation he stalked on board the yacht, 
and assailed his captive son in the coarsest and 
most violent language of abuse. In the frenzy 
of his passion he seized Fritz by the collar, 
| shook him, hustled him about, tore out hand- 
fuls of hair, and thrust his cane into his face, 
causing the blood to gush from his nose, ‘ Ney- 
er before,” exclaimed the unhappy prince, pa. 
| thetically, ‘‘ did a Brandenburg face suffer the 

like of this.” 

The king then, having ordered his guard to 
| watch him with the utmost vigilance, assuring 
them that their heads should answer for it if 
they allowed him to escape, sent his son to an- 
other boat. He was prevailed upon to do so, 
as no one could tell to what length the king’s 
ungovernable passions might lead him. 

The royal yachts glided down the Mayn to 
the Rhine, and thence down the Rhine to We- 
sel. Probably a heavier heart than that of the 
prince never floated upon that world-renowned 
stream. Lost in painful musings, he had no 
eye to gaze upon the picturesque scenes of 
| mountain, forest, castle, and ruins through which 
| they were gliding. At Bonn he had an inter- 
view with Seckendorf, whose influence was great 
with his father, and whom he hoped to interest 
in his favor. To him he said: 

**T intended to have escaped at Steinfurth. 
I can not endure the treatment which I receive 
from my father—his abuse and blows. I should 
have escaped long ago, had it not been for the 
condition in*which I should have thus left my 
mother and sister. I am ‘so miserable that I 
care but little for my own life. My great anx- 
iety is for those officers who have been my 
friends, and who are implicated in my attempts. 
If the king will promise to pardon them, I will 
make a full confession of every thing. If you 
can help me in these difficulties, I shall be for- 
ever grateful to you.” 

It is probable that even Seckendorf was some- 
what moved by this pathetic appeal. Fritz suc- 
ceeded in sending a letter to the post-office ad- 
dressed to lieutenant Keith at Wesel, contain- 
ing simply the words, ‘‘ Sauvez vous ; tout est 
decouvert” (Save yourself; all is found out). 
Keith received the letter but an hour or so be- 
fore a colonel of gens d’armes arrived to arrest 
him. Seckendorf had an interview with the 
king, and seems to have endeavored to miti- 
gate his wrath. He assured the infuriate mon- 
arch of his son’s repentance, and of his readi- 
ness to make a full confession if his father would 
spare those who had been led by their sympa- 
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thies to befriend him. The unrelenting father | 
received this message very sullenly, saying that 
he had no faith that his son would make an 
honest confession, but that he would see what 
he had to say for himself. 

At Geldern, when within a few miles of We- 
sel, the king’s wrath flamed up anew as he 
learned that lieutenant Keith had escaped. 
The imperiled young officer, warned of his dan- 


ger, had saddled his horse as if for an evening | 


ride in the country. He passed out at one of 
the gates of the city, and riding gently till 
darkness came, he put spurs to his horse and 
escaped to the Hague. Here, through the 
friendly offices of lord Chesterfield, the British 
embassador, he embarked for England. The 
authorities there received him kindly, and he 
entered the British army. For ten years he 
was heard of no more. The king dispatched 
officers in pursuit of the fugitive, and redoubled 
the vigilance with which Fritz was guarded. 
Vou. XL.—No. 236.—12 


| ensued, 


LIAM ENRAGED. 


Upen the king’s arrival at Wesel he ordered 
his culprit son to be brought on shore and to 
be arraigned before him. It was Saturday 
evening, August 12, 1730. A terrible scene 
The despairing crown prince, tort- 
ured by injustice, was not disposed to humble 
himself before his father. Receiving no assur- 
ance that his friends would be pardoned, he 
evaded all attempts to extort from him confes- 
sions which would implicate them. General 
Mosel alone was present at this examination. 

“Why,” asked the king, furiously, ‘‘ did you 
attempt to desert ?” 

“T wished to escape,” the prince boldly re- 
plied, ‘because you did not treat me like a 
son, but like an abject slave.” 

| ‘You are a cowardly deserter,” the father 
exclaimed, ‘‘ devoid of all feelings of honor.” 

‘*T have as much honor as you have,” the 
son replied ; ‘and I have only done that which 

{I have heard you say a hundred times you 
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would have done yourself had you been treated 
as I have been.” 

The wrath of the king was now ungoverna- 
ble. He drew his sword, threatening to thrust 
it through the heart of his son, anc seemed upon 
the point of doing so, when general Mosel threw 
himself before the king, exclaiming, ‘‘ Sire, you 
may kill me, but spare your son.”* 

The prince was withdrawn, and placed in a 
room where two sentries watched over him 
with fixed bayonets. The king malignantly 
assumed that the prince, being a colonel in the 
army and attempting to escape, was a deserter, 
whose merited doom was death. General Mo- 
sel urged the king not to see his son again, as 
his presence was sure to inflame his anger to 
so alarming a pitch. The father did not again 
see him for a year and three days. 

A stern military commission was, however, 
appointed to interrogate the prince from ques- 
tions drawn up by the king. The examination 
took place the next day. The prince confessed 
that it was his intention to cross the Rhine at 
the nearest point, and to repair to Strasbourg, in 
France. ‘There he intended to enlist incog- 
nito, as ‘a volunteer in the French army. He 
refused to tell how he obtained his money, or 
to make any revelations which would implicate 
his friends Katte and Keith. 

As this report was made to the king he ex- 
claimed, angrily: ‘‘ Let him lie in ward, then, 
and await the doom which the laws adjudge to 
him. He is my colonel. He has attempted to 
desert. He has endeavored to induce others 
to desert with him. The law speaks plainly 
enough as to the penalty for such crimes.” 

In the mean time the queen and Wilhel- 
mina, at Berlin, unconscious of the dreadful tid- 
ings they were soon to receive, were taking ad- 
vantage of the absence of the king in seeking 
a few hours of social enjoyment. They gave a 
ball at the pretty little palace of Monbijou, on 
the banks of the Spree, a short distance out 
from Berlin. In the midst of the entertain- 
ment the queen received, by a courier, the fol- 
lowing dispatch from Frederick William : 

**T have arrested the rascal Fritz. I shall 
treat him as his crime and his cowardice merit. 
He has dishonored me and all my family. So 
great a wretch is no longer worthy to live.” 

Wilhelmina, in the following graphic narra- 
tive, describes the scene: ‘‘ Mamma had given 
a ball in honor of papa’s birthday. We re- 
commenced the ball after supper. For six 
years I had not danced before. It was new 
fruit, and I took my fill of it, without heeding 
much what was passing. Madam Bulow, who 
with others, had worn long faces all night, 
pleading illness when one noticed it, said to me 
several times : 

***Itis late. I wish you had done.’ 

***Oh dear me!’ I exclaimed; ‘do let me 
have enough of dancing this one new time. It 
may be long before it comes again.’ 


‘* She returned to me an hour after, and saig 
with a vexed air: ‘Will you end, then? Yo, 
are so engaged you have eyes for nothing.’ 

“T replied: ‘You are in such a humor | 
know not what to make of it.’ 

***Took at the queen, then,’ she added, 
‘and you will cease to reproach me.’ 

“A glance which I gave that way filled m 
with terror. There sat the queen, in a corne; 
of the room, paler than death, in low cop 
ference with Madam Sonsfeld and countes 
Finckenstein. As my brother was most in m 
anxieties, I asked if it concerned him. Mad 
am Bulow shrugged her shoulders, answering 
‘I do not know at all.’” 

They repaired to the carriage, which wa 
immediately ordered. Not a word was spoke 
until they reached the palace. Wilhelmina did 
not venture to ask any questions, Fearing that 
her brother was dead, she was in terrible trepi- 
dation. Having arrived at the palace, Madam 
Sonsfeld informed her of the contents of the 
dispatch. 

The next morning they learned that lieuten 
ant Katte had been arrested. All the private 
papers of Fritz were left, under Katte’s charge, 
in a small writing-desk. These letters would 
implicate both the mother and the daughter. 
They were terror-stricken. Count Fincken- 
stein, who was in high authority, was their 
friend. Through him, by the aid of Madam 
Finckenstein, they obtained the desk. It was 
locked and sealed. Despair stimulated thei 
ingenuity. They succeeded in getting the let- 
ters. To destroy them and leave nothing in 
their place would only rouse to greater fury 
the suspicion and rage of the king. The let- 
ters were taken out and burned. The queen 
and Wilhelmina immediately set to work writ- 
ing new ones, of a very different character, 
with which to replace them. For three days 
they thus labored almost incessantly, writing 
between six and seven hundred letters. They 
were so careful to avoid any thing which might 
lead to detection that paper was employed for 
each letter bearing the date of the year in 
which the letter was supposed to be written. 
“Fancy the mood,” writes Carlyle, “ of these 
two royal women, and the black whirlwind they 
were in. Wilhelmina’s dispatch was incredi- 
ble. Pen went at the gallop night and day. 
New letters of old date and of no meaning are 
got into the desk again, the desk closed with- 
out mark of injury, and shoved aside while it is 
yet time.” 

Wesel was the fortress of a small province 
belonging to Prussia, on the Rhine, many leagues 
from Berlin. The intervening territory be- 
longed to Hanover and Hesse Cassel. The 
king ordered his captive son to be taken, un- 
der a strong guard, by circuitous roads, so as 
not to attract attention, to the castle of Mitten- 
walde, near Berlin. The king then started for 
home, probably as wretched as he was making 
every body about him. After a very rapid 
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jousney he reached Berlin late in the after- 
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DESTROYING 
noon of Sunday, the 27th of August, 1730. 
It was the evening after the fabrication of the 
letters had been completed. We give, from 
the graphic pen of Wilhelmina, the account of 
the king’s first interview with his family : 

“The queen was alone, in his majesty’s 
apartment, waiting for him as he approached. 
As soon as he saw her at the end of the suite 
of rooms, and long before he arrived in the one 
where she was, he cried out: 

“* Your unworthy son has at last ended him- 
self. You have done with him.’ 

“* What,’ cried the queen, ‘have you had the 
barbarity to kill him ?” 

*** Yes, I tell you,’ the king replied; ‘but I 
must have his writing-case.’ For he had al- 
ready informed himself that it was in the 
queen’s possession. 

“The queen went to her own apartment to 
fetch it, Iran in to her there for a moment. 
She was out of her senses, wringing her hands, 
crying incessantly, and exclaiming, ‘O God, my 
son, my son!’ Breath failed me. I fell faint- 
ing into the arms of Madam Sonsfeld. *The 


THE LETTERS. 


| queen took the writing-desk to the king. He 
| immediately broke it open and tore out the let- 
ters, with which he went away. The queen 
came back to us. We were comforted by the 
assurance, from some of the attendants, that 
my brother at least was not dead. 

** Pretty soon the king came back, and we, 
his children, ran to pay our respects to him, by 
kissing his hands. But he no sooner noticed 
me than rage and fury took possession of him. 
He became black in the face, his eyes sparkling 
fire, his mouth foaming. 
said he, ‘dare you show yourself before me! 
Go and keep your scoundrel brother company.’ 

‘*So saying he seized me with one hand, 
striking me several blows in the face with 
the other fist. One of the blows struck me 
on the temple, so that I fell back, and should 
have split my head against a corner of the wain- 
scot had not Madam Sonsfeld caught me by the 
head-dress and broken the fall, ‘I lay on the 
floor without consciousness. The king, in his 
frenzy, proceeded to kick me out of a window 
which opened to the floor, The queen, my 


‘Infamous wretch,’ 
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WILHELMINA IMPRISONED, 


sisters, and the rest, ran between, preventing 
him. They all ranged themselves around me, 
which gave Mesdames De Kameche and Sons- 
feld time to pick me up. They put me in a 
chair in an embrasure of a window. Madam 
Sonsfeld supported my head, which was wound- 
ed and swollen with the blows I had received. 
They threw water upon my face to bring me to 
life, which care I lamentably reproached them 
with, death being a thousand times better in 
the pass things had come to. The queen was 
shrieking. Her firmness had entirely aban- 
doned her. She ran wildly about the room, 
wringing her hands in despair. 
and sisters, of whom the youngest was not more 
than four years old, were on their knees begging 
forme. The king’s face was so disfigured with 
rage that it was frightful to look upon. 

“The king now admitted that my brother was 
still alive, but vowed horribly that he would put 
him to death, and iay me fast within four walls 
for the rest of my life. He accused me of being 
the prince’s accomplice, whcse crime was high 
treason. ‘I hope now,’ he said, ‘to have evi- 
dence enough to convict the rascal Fritz and 


My brothers 


off. As for Fritz, he will always, if he lives, be 
a worthless fellow. I have three other sons, who 
will all turn out better than he has done.’ 
***QOh, spare my brother,’ I cried, ‘and I will 
marry the duke of Weissenfels.’ But in the 
| great noise he did not hear me. And while 
| I strove to repeat it louder, Madam Sonsfeld 
| clapped her handkerchief on my mouth, Push- 
| ing aside to get rid of the handkerchief, I saw 
| Katte crossing the square. Four soldiers were 
| conducting him tothe king. My brother's trunks 
and his were following in the rear. Pale and 
downcast, he took off his hat to salute me. He 


” 


the wretch Wilhelmina, and ‘to cut their heads 


| fell at the king's feet imploring pardon. 
| The king kicked him and struck him several 

heavy blows with his cane. He was hit repeat- 
| edly in the face, and blood gushed from the 
| wounds, With his own hands the king tore 
| from Katte’s breast the cross of the order of 
|}Saint John. After this disgraceful scene the 
| interrogatory commenced. Katte confessed al! 
| the circumstances of the prince's intended es- 

cape, but denied that there had been any de- 
| sign against the king or the state. His own 
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ind the prince’s letters were examined, but no- 
ching was found in them to criminate either. 
W ilhel- 


mina, after receiving the grossest possible in- 


Katte was then remanded to prison. 


sults from her father, who accused her, in coars- 
st terms, of being the paramour of lieutenant 
Katte, was ordered to her room. Two sentries 
were placed at her door, and directions were 
given that she should be fed only on prison fare. 

“Tell your unworthy daughter,” said the 
king to the queen, ‘‘that her room is to be 
her prison, I shall give orders to have the 
guard there doubled. I shall have her exam- 
ined in the most rigorous manner, aad will 
ifterward have her removed to some fit place, 
where she may repent of her crimes,” 


THE 
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The whole city of Berlin was agitated by the 
rumor of these events. The violent scene in 
the palace had taken place in an apartment on 
the ground-floor. The loud and angry tones 
of the king, the shricks of the queen, the cries 
of the children, the general clamor,jhad so at 
tracted the attention of the passers-by that a 
large crowd had assembled before the win- 
dows. It was necessary to call out the guard 
to disperse them. Difficult as it was to exag- 
gerate outrages so infamous, still they were 
exaggerated. The report to all 
eign courts that the king, in ungorern- 
able knocked down the pvincess 
Wilhelmina and trampled her to death beneath 
his feet, 


went for 
his 


rage, had 
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VIEW FROM THE CAPITOL GROUNDS. 


LD residents of Washington, when spoken | 

to about the efforts making to remove 
the Seat of Government, say, ‘‘Uh, that is no- 
thing; we are used to it; we have heard that 
all our lives.” A review of the struggle does | 
show that it dates back to the foundation of 


the city. Its phases are, moreover, full of in- 


terest as local history, and from the glimpses 
which they give of the character and anticipa 
tions of our forefathers. 

In the Convention which framed the present 
Constitution of the United States, at Phila- 
delphia, on Wednesday, 5th September, 1787, 
Mr. Briarly, from the committee of eleven, 
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made a report, a part of which reads as fol- 
lows : 


**4. Immediately after the last clause of Sec- 
tion 1, Article 7, insert, ‘'To exercise exclusive 
legislation,in all cases whatsoever over such dis- 
trict not &ceeding ten miles square, as may, by 
cession of particular States, and the acceptance 
of the Legislature, become the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; and to exercise 


like authority over all places purchased for the | 


erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- 
yards, and other needful buildings.’ ’’ 

The foregoing quotation is from the notes 
of Mr. Madison, who states further: ‘‘ So much 
of the fourth clause as related to the seat of 


Government was adopted, nem. con.” —no one | 


contradicting, or without debate. It accord- 
ingly became part of the eighth section of the 


first article of the Constitution, and is all which 
that instrument contains upon the subject. | 


Hence in this shape it passed to the first Con- 


gress, which met at New York city, on the 4th | 


of March, 1789. 
The Legislatures of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 


|the Potomac. The two localities were riya] 
|for the second choice of the remaining mem 
| bers, whose first choice would perhaps haye 
been for Philadelphia. The debate was vigor. 
ous and interesting. 

Mr. Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, declared 
**It is the opinion of all the Eastern States tha; 
the climate of the Potomac is not only un 
healthy, but destructive to Northern constitu. 
tions.” He thought ‘‘the centre and influence 
of government ought to incline to Northern jp- 
terests and a poor soil, because such parts ar 
the nurseries of soldiers and sailors, and the 

| sources of that energy which is the best securi- 
ty of the Government.” 

Mr. Wadsworth, of Connecticut, “did not 
dare to go to the Potomac. He feared tha 
the whole of New England would consider the 
Union as destroyed.” 

Mr. Ames, of Massachusetts, said: “The 
| Susquehanna is the centre of common conven- 
ience West of the Ohio is almost an un- 
| measurable wilderness. Gentlemen will par- 
| don me if I think it perfectly romantic to make 


8 


and Virginia, which States comprised the entire | this decision depend upon that circumstance 
area within which it was thought the Capital | It would give me no uneasiness to think 
could be located, had each meanwhile passed | that a hundred years hence it would be liable 
laws transferring to the United States exclusive | to be removed.” 

jurisdiction over any district within their re-| Mr. Vining, of Delaware, said: “I declar 
spective States which Congress might choose | that I look on the Western territory from an 
for the seat of Government. | awful and striking point of view. To that re 


On the 3d of September, in the House of | gion the unpolished sons of the earth are flow 
Representatives, Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, | ing from all quarters; men to whom the pro 


moved: 


**That a permanent residence ought to be 
fixed for the General Government of the United 
States at some convenient place, as near the cen- 
tre of wealth, population, and extent of territory 
as may be consistent with convenience to the 
navigation of the Atlantic Ocean, and having 
due regard to the particular situation of the 
Western country.” 


The House at once went into Committee of 
the Whole upon this motion. Mr. Goodhue, 
of Massachusetts, introduced the following : 

** Resolved, That the permanent seat of the 


General Government ought to be in some con- 
venient place on the east bank of the river Sus- 


quehanna, in the State of Pennsylvania; and | 


that until the necessary buildings be erected for 
the purpose, the seat of Government ought to 
continue at the city of New York.” 

Mr. Lee, of Virginia, introduced the follow- 
ing: 

** Resolved, That a place, as nearly central as 
a convenient communication with the Atlantic 
Ocean, and an easy access to the Western ter- 
ritory will permit, ought to be selected and estab- 
lished as the permanent seat of the Government 
of the United States.” 


This “place as nearly central” meant upon 
the banks of the Potomac; and it was so un- 
derstood, and pitted against the former propo- 


| tection of the laws and the controlling force of 
| the Government are equally necessary. From 
| this great consideration, I conclude that the 
| banks of the Potomac is the proper station.” 

Mr. Stone, of Maryland, said: ‘‘ Now the 
| Potomac, as I am inforr-ed, connects with the 
| Youghiogheny, a river less rapid than the Alle- 
ghany, and is itself communicable with the At- 
lantic. In that case the Potomac will be the 
highway for such vast quantities of wealth as 
to give every superiority......It may be the more 
necessary as we ought to keep the boundary line 
distinct between the Spaniards and savages.” 

Mr. Lee, of Virginia, said: “If it should be 
| found that the Northern States did consult their 
partial interests, and form combinations to sup- 
port them, the faith of all south of the Potomac 
would be shaken.” ’ 

Mr. Madison, of Virginia, said: ‘‘If a proph- 
et had risen in that body,” the Convention of 
Virginia, ‘‘and brought the declarations and 
proceedings of this day into view, I as firmly 
| believe Virginia might not have been a part of 
| the Union at this moment.” 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, said: “If it 
| were possible to promulgate our laws by some 
| instantaneous process, it would be of less con- 
/sequence where the Government might be 
| placed.” 

Mr. Clymer, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘There 





sition for the Susquehanna. The Eastern mem- | was a communication by the Juniata, with a 
bers of the House were agreed on the Susque- | road actually laid out of about forty miles; 
hanna; the Southern members were agreed on | hence you descend the Kiskiminetas to the 
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hany, and thence to Pittsburg is thirty | sions in the minds of the citizens of New York.” 
He spoke in handsome terms of the State of 


Alleg 


miles.” 
Mr. Lee moved to strike out “‘the east bank Pennsylvania, ‘He had as high an opinion 


of the river Susquehanna,” and insert ‘‘the of the people of that State as any man what- 
north bank of the river Potomac,” which was ever; but he was afraid of their influence. A 
st; and after several days’ controversy, and Quaker State was a bad neighborhood for the 
umerous attempts to change its tenor, the orig- South Carolinians.” 
nal Susquehanna resolution passed the House Mr. Lawrence, of New York, “‘adverted to 
yy a vote of 31 to 17, and was so sent to the the funding business, and very strongly intimated 
Senate. that these and other important matters which 
On the 26th of September the bill came back remain to be decided on were to be determined 
from the Senate, where it had been, without according to the fate of this bill,” 
recorded debate, amended to read: ‘‘ A district Mr. Madison, of Virginia, said: ‘‘It is not 
ff ten miles square, bounded on the south by a | in our power to guard against a repeal. Our 
ine running parallel at one mile’s distance from | acts are not, like those of the Medes and Per- 
the city of Philadelphia.” sians, unalterable. A repeal is a thing egainst 
Thereon a good deal of wrath was expended which no provision can be made. I am not 
in the House, which refused to concur in the under apprehensions of repeal; but if danger 
amendment, and the matter dropped for the , of repeal does exist, it is of that kind against 
ession. The action of the Senate was determ- which we can not guard,” 
ined, after a tie vote in that body, by the cast- Mr. Gerry, of Connecticut, said : ‘‘ It appears 
ing vote of the Vice-President, Mr. Adams, but pretty evident the advocates of the bill are sure 
for whom the Capitol of the United States would | of a majority; it is very evident that it has 
now stand ‘‘on the banks of the Susquehanna,” had a very pernicious infiuence on the great 
probably at Wrightsville, in York County, oppo- business of funding the public debt.” He ridi- 
site Columbia. culed the idea of fixing the Government at Con- 
On the 3lst of May, 1790, a bill was intro- | ococheague (just where it is now). ‘‘He did 
duced in the Senate by Mr. Butler, of South | not think there was any serious intention of ever 
Carolina, ‘‘ to determine the permanent seat of | going to that Indian place. He considered the 
Congress and of the Government of the United | whole business as a mere manceuvre.” 
States.” ‘This bill passed the Senate on the Ist Mr. Hartley defended the Quakers, ‘‘ re- 
of July, providing ‘‘ that a district on the river markable for their moral laws, for the plainness 
Potomac, at some place between the mouths | of their manners, and their benevolence, Nay, 
of the Eastern Branch and Conococheague, be should the gentleman go to Philadelphia, he 
and the same is hereby accepted for the perma- | will find that these people will treat him as well 
nent seat of the Government of the United as any other society.” 
States.” This was by a vote of 14 to 12, and, Mr. Page, of Virginia, with primitive cre- 
as before, without recorded debate. The bill | dulity, remarked: ‘There is not a city in the 
further provided that the temporary seat of | world in which I would sooner trust myself and 
Government should be at Philadelphia until the Congress than in New York; for it is superior 
year 1800, buildings meanwhile to be prepared to any place I know for the orderly and decent 
on the Potomac. Efforts were made to keep it | behavior of its inhabitants.” 
at New York till 1800, till 1794, till 1792, but Mr. Gerry, of Connecticut, continued; ‘That 
all without avail. taking so southern a situation [%, e., as the Po- 
The President was also directed to appoint | tomac] would amount to a disqualification of 
commissioners, who, under his direction, should | many of the Northern members, who would 
survey and purchase lands within the District | forego their election rather than attend the na- 
for the capital, and provide the necessary build- | tional Legislature on that river.” 
ings. He was also, for defraying the expense But the ‘‘ determined majority” of which he 
of “ such purchases and buildings,” “authorized | spoke had their way nevertheless; and on the 
and requested to accept grants of money.” 8th of July, 1790, by a vote of 32 to 29, the bill 
The acceptance referred to in the bi!l related | became a law. Whence the majority came 
not only to the phraseology of the Constitution, | from is a curious piece of semi-private history. 
but also to the act of cession by the Legislature The references to the ‘‘ Assumption Bill” are 
of the State of Maryland. The Maryland Leg- | full of meaning. In the compilation of Ham- 
islature also granted $72,000, and the Virginia | ilton’s writings it is stated that, ‘‘it being as- 
Legislature $120,000, in pursuance of the sug- | certained that in a certain contingency there 
gestion contained in the bill. So the bill went | was a majority in favor of the Assumption in 
to the House. the other House, a bill finally passed the Senate 
Mr. Sherman, of Connecticut, at once moved | providing that the seat of Government should 
to strike out the Potomac and insert ‘‘a dis- | remain at Philadelphia until the year 1890; 
trict to include the town of Baltimore.” and that it should be permanently established, 
Mr. Burke, of South Carolina, preferred Bal- | after that time, near the Potomac—a decision 
timore. ‘There was no political necessity for | in which regard to the personal wishes of Wash- 
removing from New York to Philadelphia. The | ington had weight.” 
measure would excite the most turbulent pas-| This may be true, but not such weight as the 
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**contingency,” however. Mr. Monroe wrote 
from Virginia to Mr. Madison; ‘‘ The Assump- 
tion will be disliked here under any shape it 
can assuine, I believe, however, a satisfactory 
adjustment of the other business [the Potomac] 
would make this [the Assumption] more palat- 
able here.” But for a full explanation we must 
hear Mr, Jefferson : 


**This game was over, and another was on 


the carpet at the moment of my arrival [from 
France to become Secretary of State]; and to 
this I was most ignorantly and innocently made 
to hold the candle. This fiscal measure was 
known by the name of the Assumption. Inde- 
pendently of the debts of Congress the States 
had, during the war, contracted separate and 
heavy debts. This money, whether wisely or 
foolishly spent, was pretended to have been spent 
for general purposes, and ought therefore to be 
paid from the general purse. This measure pro- 
duced the most bitter and angry contest ever 
known in Congress before or since the Union of 
the States. I arrived in the midst of it. But, a 
stranger to the ground, a stranger to the actors 


in it—so long absent as to have lost all familiar- | 


ity with the subject, and as yet unaware of its 
object—I took no concern in it. 
trying question, however, was lost in the House 
of Representatives. So high were the feuds ex- 
cited by this subject that on its rejection business 
was suspended. Congress met and adjourned from 
day to day without doing any thing, the parties 
being too much out of temper to do business to- 


gether. The Eastern members particularly, who, 


with Smith of South Carolina, were the principal 
gamblers in these scenes, threatened a secession 
and dissolution. Hamilton was in despair. As 
I was going to the President one day I met him 
in the street. He walked me backward and for- 
ward before the President’s door for half an hour. 
He painted pathetically the temper into which 
the Legislature had been wrought, the disgust 
of those who were called the creditor States, the 
danger of the secession of their members, and 
the separation of the States. He observed that 
the members of the Administration ought to act 
in concert; that, though the question was not 


of my department, yet a common duty should | 
make it a common concern; that the President | 


was the centre on which all administrative ques- 
tions ultimately rested, and that all of us should 
rally around him, and support with joint efforts 
measures approved by him; and that the ques- 
tion having been lost by a small majority only, it 
was probable that an appeal from me to the 
judgment and discretion of some of my friends 
might effect a change in the vote, and the ma- 
chine of government, now suspended, might be 
again set in motion. I told him that I was really 
4a stranger to the whole subject ; that, not having 
yet informed myself of the system of finances 
adopted, I knew not how far this was a necessary 
sequence ; that, undoubtedly, if its rejection en- 
dangered a dissolution of our Union at this in- 
cipient stage, I should deem that the most un- 
fortunate of all consequences, to avert which all 
partial and temporary evils should be yielded. 
[ proposed to him, however, to dine with me the 
next day, and I would invite another friend or 
two, bring them into conference together, and I 
thought it impossible that reasonable men, con- 
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The great and | 


suiting together coolly, could fail by some my 
tual sacrifices of opinion to form a compromise 
which was to save the Union. The discusgiyy, 
took place. I could take no part in it but ay 
exhortatory one, because I was a stranger to the 
circumstances which should govern it. But it 
was finally agreed that, whatever importance had 
been attached to the rejection of this proposition, 
the preservation of the Union and of concord 
among the States was more important, and that 
therefore it would be better that the vote of ye. 
jection should be rescinded, to effect which some 
members should change their votes. But it was 
observed that this measure would be particularly 
bitter to the Southern States, and that some con. 
comitant measure should be adopted to sweeten 
it a littletothem. There had before been prop- 
ositions to fix the seat of Government either at 
Philadelphia or at Georgetown on the Potomac: 
and it was thought that by giving it to Philadel. 
phia for ten years, and to Georgetown perma 
nently afterward, this might, as an anodyne 
‘calm in some degree the ferment which might 
be excited by the other measure alone. So tw: 
of the Potomac members (White and Lee, but 
White with a revulsion of stomach almost con- 
vulsive) agreed to change their votes, and Ham- 
ilton undertook to carry the other point. In do 
ing this, the influence he had established over 
| the Eastern members, with the agency of Robert 
| Morris with those of the Middle States, etfected 
his side of the engagement.” So ‘‘ twenty mill- 
ions of stock were divided among favored States,” 
| and the Capital went to the Potomac. 


The above is from Jefferson’s diary. Later, 
in a letter to Washington, he adds: “I was 
duped by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
nade a tool for forwarding his schemes; and 
f all the errors of my political life, this has 
| vecasioned me the deepest regret.” 

A later law, at Washington's suggestion, so 
changed the boundaries as to include a portion 
| of Virginia with the town of Alexandria. 

How far Washington had engaged in this 
| contest does not appear, although the project 
| was at the time denounced as his “ hobby- 
horse.” It is said the spot attracted him dur- 
ing his early life while surveying, and that he 
| afterward encamped there during Braddock’s 
| campaign against the Indians. It is certain 
that he entered on the work with vigor, and 

that he did not grow less sanguine. Commis- 
sioners were appointed, and in March, 1791, 
he writes to the Secretary of State : 


‘*The terms entered into by me, on the part 
| of the United States, with the landholders of 
| Georgetown and Carrollsburgh are that all the 

land from Rock Creek along the river to the 
Eastern Branch, and so upward to or above the 
| Ferry, including a breadth of about a mile and 
a half, the whole containing from three to five 
| thousand acres, is ceded to the public on condi- 
tion that, when the whole shall be surveyed and 
laid off as a city (which Major L’Enfant is now 
| directed to do), the present proprietors shall re- 
| tain every other lot; and for such part of the 
land as may be taken for public use, for squares, 
lots, ete., they shall be allowed at the rate of 
| twenty-five pounds per acre, the public having 




















os right to reserve ouch parts of the wood on 
the land as may be thought necessary for orna- 
ment; the landholders to have the use and 
profits of all the grounds until the city is laid 
oft into lots, and sale is made of these lots, which 
by this agreement become public property. No- 
thing is to be allowed for the ground which may 
be oct supied as streets and alleys. ‘l'o these con- 
siders niger all the principal landholders have 
agreed, and it is not doubted that the few who 
were not present will readily come into the meas- 
ure, even the obstinate Mr. Burns.” 

The refractory personage last mentioned was 
appealed to by Washington, explaining to him 
the advantages he was resisting; to all which 
he replied : “I suppose you think people here 
are going to take every grist that comes from 
you as pure grain; but what would you have 
been if you hadn’t married the widow Cus- 








The Father of his Country had no more to 
say. But the Maryland Legislature was in 
turn too much for Mr. Burns. The laws of 
Maryland were to have force within the Dis- 
trict until Congress otherwise provided, so they 
went on to enact, that ‘‘ whereas some of the 
proprietors of lots, as well as some of the pro- 
prietors of Jands, have not, from imbecility and 
other causes, come into any [the above] agree- 
ment concerning their lands, therefore,” the 
Commissioners were by law vested with the 
title to their lands on the same terms with the 
rest. 

It does not appear that at this time Washing- 
ton knew that the city would be called by his 
name. A few months later the Congmission- 
ers, Johnson, Stuart, and Carroll, wrote to Ma- 
jor L’Enfant, the French engineer who had 
been employed to lay out the city: 

“Grorartown, September 9, 1791. 

**Srr,—We have agreed that the Federal Dis- 
trict shall be called ‘ The Territory of Columbia,’ 
ind the Federal City ‘ The City of Washington ;’ 
the title of the map will therefore be, ‘A Map 
if the City of Washington, in the Territory of 
Columbia.’” 





In 1792 Washington writes:..‘‘It is with 
pleasure I add, as my opinion, that the roots 
of the permanent city are penetrating deep, and 
spreading far and wide. The Eastern States 
are not only getting more and more reconciled 
to the measure, but are beginning to view it in 
& more advantageous light, as it regards their 
policy and interests.” In 1793 he writes: ‘‘ The 
Federal City, in the year 1800, will become the 
seat of the General Government of the United 
States. It is increasing fast in buildings, and 
rising into conseqnence; and will, I have no 
donbt, from the advantages given to it by na- 
ture, and its proximity to a rich interior coun- 
try and the Western territory, become the em- 
porium of the United States.” 

Mention was made. in the Senate of ‘‘ fifteen 
years since the Government removed here, dur- 
ing the first six years of which period there pre- 


vailed, not only in this country, but all over 
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Europe, a degree of outents asm > benderitig upon 
madness respecting the future destinies of this 
metropolis.” 

Difficulties, however, attended the whole un 
dertaking, and calamitous disaster overtook it, 
The French engineer, L’ Enfant, was found to 
be as touchy as he was thought to be talented, 
and was proportionately troublesome. At the 
first sale of lots the rumor was industriously 
spread that Congress never would remove to 
the Potomac, but would remain at Philadelphia. 
In 1792 Washington wrote to the Commission 
ers, that unless great activity prevailed, their 
whole previous labor might be lost. Later he 
was obliged to make residence on the spot a 
sine qua non with the Commissioners. The want 
of money was severely felt. The $200,000 sub- 
scribed by Virginia and M: iryland was all ex 
pended. In 1796 Congress authorized and 
guaranteed a loan by the Commissioners of 
$300,000, but the money was not to be had. 
The State of Maryland, at Washington's per- 
sonal request, took two-thirds of it; but re- 
quired the Commissioners to add their individ 
ual guarantee to that of Congress. In 1798 
Congress added $100,000; and in 1799 the 
Stare of Maryland lent $50,000. As a result 
of all these efforts, however, the public build- 
ings made fair progress. 

The private owners did not fare so well. Of 
the seven thousand acres which the map of Ma- 
jor L’Enfant represented, its extraordinary plan 
took about one-half for highways. A series of 
avenues, diverging from several centres, was 
overlaid by a series of parallel streets, with a 
result of innumerable angles and impracticable 
spaces, in addition to the twofold roadway to 
be built and kept in repair, and to distend and 
retard the city. ‘To one-half of the remainder 
of the ground the United States was entitled 
under the agreement. It took at the assessed 
value, in addition, five hundred and eight acres. 
A part of this was subsequently given away to 
local institutions, In 1793 the Commissioners 
sold to Robert Morris and James Greenleaf 6000 
lots at $80 each; but in 1795 these parties be- 
came insolvent, having accomplished very little, 
** Long rows of brick houses were commenced 
at other points between the Arsenal and Navy- 
yard, and for many years the chimneys remain- 
ed standing as monuments of the frailty of hu- 
man judgment.” Large sums of money were 
invested on that side of Washington next 
Georgetown, at several times the few cents per 
square foot the vacant property is worth in 1869, 
It is current that the Hon. Daniei Carroll, one 
of the Commissioners, who owned most of Cap- 
itol Hill, about one-third of the city, refused an 
offer of $200,000 from Stephen Girard and 
others for every alternate lot, and demanded 
$1,000,000 for the same. Also, that he died 
insolvent, leaving the property vacant, and $13,- 
000 unpaid city taxes. This is the old fable 
of the boy's hand in the j jar; but still, “* the main 
reason for its slow growth in the first forty years 
is to be found in the uncertainty which so long 
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existed as to its being the 
permanent seat of Govern- 
ment.” 

In 1800, during the Presi- 
dency of the elder Adams, 
the transfer was effected, the 
executive offices being re- 
moved to Washington in 
June. It was not a very 
formidable transfer, so far 
as persons or materials were 
concerned. The ‘Oldest 
Inhabitant” assures me that 
a single ‘packet’ sloop 


brought all the office furniture of the Depart- | 


ments, besides the ‘‘ seven large boxes and four 
or five smaller ones” which contained the 
* Archives” of the Government, 


and the clerical force, chose their own method 
of conveyance.* 


* This paper presents views of the National Capi- 
tol as it appeared at different periods. The corner- 
stone was laid by Washington, in 17938. Up to 1812 
only the wings had been completed, and work was 
suspended during the war. After the destruction of 
the interior by the British, in 1814, a building was 
erected for a temporary Capitol. 
used during the war of Secession as a prison, and was 
known as the Old Capitol Prison. It has received 
some alterations, and is now used as dwellings. The 
original Capitol was completed in 1825. The corner- 
stone of the extension, which constitutes the main 
portion of the present Capitol, was laid on the 4th of 
July, 1851, by President Fillmore, upon which occa- 
sion Daniel Webster delivered one of his most elo- 
quent orations, and deposited under the corner-stone 
a document in his own handwriting, which reads: 

“Tf, therefore, it shall hereafter be the will of God 
that this structure shall fall from its base, that its 
foundations shall be upturned, and the deposit be- 
neath this stone brought to the eyes of men, be it 
then known that on this day the Union of the United 
States of America stands firm, that their Constitution 
still exists unimpaired, and with all its original use- 
fulness and glory, growing every day stronger and 
stronger in the affections of the great body of the 
American people, and attracting more and more the 
admiration of the world. And all here assembled, 
whether belonging to public or to private life, with 
hearts devontly thankful to Almighty God for the 
preservation of the liberty and happiness of the coun- 
try, unite in sincere and fervent prayers that this de- 
posit, and the walls and arches, the domes and tow- 
ers, the columns and entablatures, now to be erected 
over it, may endure forever. 
States of America !” 
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Fifty - four | 
persons, comprising the President, Secretaries, | 


This building was | 


God save the United 
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THE CAPITOL, 1814, 


The comfortable quarters and good living 
| which Philadelphia afforded were not aban 
doned for the backwoods without severe dis 
content. On the 4th of July, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Wolcott, gives his impres 
sions in a letter to his wife: 


‘The Capitol is situated on an eminence, 
which I should suppose was near the centre of 
the immense country here called the city. Ther 
is one good tavern about forty rods from the 
Capitol, and several other houses are built and 
| erecting; but I do not perceive how the mem- 
bers of Congress can possibly secure lodgings 
unless they will consent to live like scholars in a 
college, or monks in a monastery, crowded ten 
or twenty in one house, and utterly secluded from 
society. The only resource for such as wish 
| to live comfortably wili, I think, be found in 
| Georgetown, three miles distant, over as bad a 
}road in winter as the clay grounds near Hart- 
| ford. 

“*T have made every exertion to secure good 
lodgings*near the office, but shall be compelled 
| to take them at the distance of more than half a 
|mile. There are, in fact, but few houses in any 
}one place, and most of them small, miserable 
| huts, which present an awful contrast to the pub 
lic buildings. The people are poor, and, as far 
as I can judge, they live like fishes, by eating 
each other. All the ground for several miles 
around the city, being, in the opinion of the peo- 
ple, too valuable to be cultivated, remains un 
| fenced.” 

President Adams arrived with his family in 
November. On the 25th Mrs. Adams wrote to 
her daughter, Mrs. Smith: 


**T arrived here on Sunday last, and without 


SUINS OF THE OAPITOL AFTER TUK FIRE, 





THE SITE OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL, 


RUINS OF THE PRESUIDENT’S HOUSE AFTER THE FIRE. 


meeting with any accident worth noticing, ex- | 
cept losing ourselves when we left Baltimore, | 
and going eight or nine miles on the Frederick | 
road, by which means we were obliged to go the 

other eight through the woods, where we wan- 

dered two hours without finding a guide or the 

path. Fortunately, a straggling black came up | 
with us, and we engaged him as a guide to extri- | 
cate us out of our difficulty ; but woods are all | 
you see from Baltimore until you reach the city, 
which is only so in name. Here and there is a 
small cot, without a glass window, interspersed 
among the forests, throngh which you travel miles 
without seeing any human being. 

‘‘In the city there are buildings enough, if 
they were compact and finished, to accommo- 
date Congress and those attached to it; but as 
they are, and scattered as they are, I see no great 
comfort for them 


“Tf the twelve years in which this place has 
been considered as the future seat of Govern- 
ment had been improved, as they would have 
been in New England, very many of the present 


inconveniences would have been removed. It is 
a beautiful spot, capable of any improvement, 
and the more I view it the more I am delighted 
with it.” 


‘*Our approach to the city was accompanied 
with sensations not easily described. One wing 
of the Capitol only had been erected, which, with 
the President’s house, a mile distant from it, 
both constructed with white sandstone, wer 
shining objects in dismal contrast with the scene 
around them. Instead of recognizing the ave 
nues and streets portrayed on the plan of the city, 
not one was visible, unless we except a road, with 
two buildings on each side of it, called the New 
Jersey Avenue. The Pennsylvania, leading, as 
laid down on paper, from the Capitol to the Pres 
idential mansion, was then nearly the whole dis- 
tance a deep morass covered with alder-bushes, 
which were cut through the width of the intend 
ed avenue during the then ensuing winter. 

** Between the President's house and George- 
town a block of houses had been erected, which 
then bore, and may still bear, the name of the Sia 
Buildings. There were also two other blocks, 
consisting of two or three dwelling-houses, in 
different directions, and now and then an insu 
lated wooden habitation ; the intervening spaces, 
and, indeed, the surface of the city generally, be 
ing covered with shrub oak bushes on the higher 
grounds, and on the marshy soil either trees o1 
some sort of shrubbery. Nor was the desolate 


| aspect of the place a little augmented by a num 
| ber of unfinished edifices at Greenleaf’s Point, 
'and on an eminence a short distance from it, 


John Cotton Smith, a member from Con- 


necticut, wrote also: 


TEMPORARY CAPITOL, 1514 


commenced by an indi- 
vidual whose name they 
bore, but the state of 
whose funds compelled 
him to abandon them, 
not only unfinished, 
but in a ruinous con- 
dition 

**One of the blocks of 
buildings already men- 
tioned was situated on 
the east of what 
was intended for the 
Capitol Square, and be 
ing chiefly oceupied by 
an extensive and well- 
kept hotel, accommo- 
dated a goodly number 
of the members. Our 
little party took lodg- 
ings with a Mr. Pea- 
cock, in one of the 
houses on the New Jer- 
sey Avenue, with the 


side 
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addition of Senators Tracy, of Connecticut; and | 
Chipman and Paine, of Vermont; and Repre- | 
sentatives ‘l’homas, of Maryland ; and Dana, Ed- 
mond, and Griswold, of Connecticut. Speaker 
Sedgwick was allowed a room to himself; the 
rest of us in pairs. To my excellent friend 
Davenport and myself was allowed a spacious 
and decently furnished apartment, with sepa- 
rate beds, on the lower floor. Our diet was 
various, but always substantial, and we were at- 
tended by active and faithful servants. A large 
proportion of Southern members took lodgings 
at Georgetown, which, though of a superior or- 
der, were three miles distant from the Capitol, 
and of course rendered the daily employment of 
hackney coaches indispensable. 

** Notwithstanding the unfavorable aspect 
which Washington presented on our arrival, I 
can not sufficiently express my admiration of its 
loca! position Whenever, during the six years 
of my connection with Congress, the question of 
removing the seat of Government to some other 
place was agitated—and the proposition was fre 
quently made—I stood almost alone as a North- 
ern man in giving my vote in the negative.” 


The death of Washington, in 1799, spared 
him a knowledge of this discontent. He had 
anticipated its direction if it should at any time 
exist. _ Perhaps his death also had checked 
the preparations, His memory may have also 
checked the agitation for removal, but in 1808 
it was openly renewed by a bill for the tempo- 
rary removal of the seat of Government to Bal- 
timore, which Mr. Wright, of Maryland, intro- 
duced in the Senate, avowedly as a spur to the 
inhabitants of Washington, and Mr. Jackson, 
of Georgia, denounced asa “bill to frighten 
the women and children” of the city, and cal- 





culated to defeat the very purpose of the mover. 


Mr. Anderson, of ‘Tennessee, was in favor of the 
bill, but allowed that “in such an event an ob 
ligation would arise to indemnify the proprie 
tors for the losses they would thereby sustain.” 
Mr. John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, 
considered the measure as inexpedient as it 
was unconstitutional. Mr. Dayton, of New 
Jersey, said if a removal took place, Congress 
was bound to indemnify the proprietors. Mr. 
Jackson said further: ‘‘'The time would come, 
though he hoped to God neither his childret 
nor his children’s children would live to see it 
when the population on this side of the Missis 
sippi would pass that river, and the seat of Gov- 
ernment would be translated to its banks, Cen. 
turies would, however, elapse before that period 
arrived.” Mr. Maclay, of Pennsylvania, con- 
tended that no constitutional obstacle did exist. 
Mr. AdamgJnsisted further, that from the foun- 
dation of tht Constitution until the removal of 
the Government to this place, but one senti 
ment had existed, which was that the seat of 
Government, once fixed under the Constitution, 
became the permanent seat. The preponder- 
ance of opinion was against Mr. Adams, but 
the bill was nevertheless lost by a vote of 19 to 
9, and Congress resumed its migrations be- 
tween Georgetown and the Capitol. 

About this time Sir Augustus Foster, the 
Secretary of the British Minister, gave his view 
of the feelings by which the powers that be 
were actuated : 


**The richer and more respectable members 
of Congress had, for the most part, always in- 
clined to vote for returning to Philadelphia, or 
selecting some other town of practical import- 
ance; but every such proposal had been distaste- 
ful to the majority, it being in a great measure 
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whom it is of consequence to be in a place where 
they could be attended to more than in a large 
city. This majority had usually found support 
in the Government, so long composed of Vir- 
ginians, who naturally preferred Washington to 
any remoter situation; but the removal could 
hardly, he apprehends, have been avoided but 
for the determined personal opposition of Jef- 
ferson. This President alleged as his reason 
the danger of throwing open again a question so 
difficult and delicate as that of the choice of the 
seat of Government.” 


In 1814 there was trouble again. The city 
had been captured by a force less than half 
that which disgracefully fled, and the public 
buildings were all sacked and burned, with 
many private houses. Congress assembled in 
September. The situation of the city at that 
time is thus described: “Twelve or fifteen 
clusters of houses, at a considerable distance 
from each other, bringing to our recollection 
the appearance of a camp of nomad Arabs, 
which, however, if connected together, would 


composed of rough and unfashioned persons, to | the District as had been ta 
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ken from that State, 
|'‘The Legislature at once, and by a unanimoys 

vote, approved the proposition; and in May of 

that year a bill to that effect passed the Hous, 
of Representatives, after an animated debate, jn 
| which the question of constitutional power was 
| not seriously raised. In the Senate, however. 
the debate turned largely on that point. Mr 
| Haywood, of North Carolina, and Mr. Miller. 
of New Jersey, doubted the power of Congress 
| in that particular. But Mr. Reverdy Johnson, 
Mr. Calhoun, and Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, hay 
| ing carefully examined the subject, were clea: 
| that there was nothing in all of the proceedings 
relative to the establishment of the seat of Goy 
ernment to prohibit the retrocession of the ten 
mile square to the States from which it was 
| taken, or any portion thereof. Mr. Calhoun, 
in particular, considered the right to remo 
the seat of Government incontestable. He, 
however, stated that it happened at the Mem 
phis Convention, a body composed of six hun- 
|dred members, possessed of great intelligence, 
}and representing almost exclusively the inter 
ests of those who lived upon the soil, a resolu- 





ferior, perhaps, to the capital of Virginia, and | tion was offered recommending a change of the 
here and there an insulated house; the whole | seat of the General Government. A most ex- 
of it, when seen from the ruins of our public | traordinary sensation was produced, and when 
edifices, looking more like the place where} the resolution was submitted there was one 
proud Washington once stood than where hum- | loud-toned overwhelming ‘* No” opposed to the 


make a very respectable town, not much in- | 


ble Washington now lies.” 

Mr. Fisk, of New York, introduced in the 
House a resolution of inquiry into the expedi- 
ency of removal. The country, he said, was 
alarmed for the safety of Congress—it was nec- 
essary that some steps should be taken. 

Mr. Lewis, of Virginia, hoped, by rejecting 
it, an end would be put to similar attempts 
hereafter, “‘and that the good people of this 
District would be permitted to continue their 
improvements hefe without the dread of being 
sacrificed.” 

Mr. Macon, of North Carolina, said that “ if 
the seat of Government was once set on wheels 
there was no saying where it would stop.” 

Mr. Oakley, of New York, said it was true a 


solitary voice of the giver. 

Since then, till now, the question has not 
| been seriously raised. The ‘instantaneous 
| process,” which Mr. Scott reckoned the least 
| possible of “ifs,” was actually nursed to life by 
a Congressional appropriation, and now “ dis- 
seminates the laws.” The ‘seven large box- 
| es” which contained the archives are increased 
| by many thousand tons, and the personnel has 
, become a real army. The President’s wife is 

not now lost on the high-road from Baltimore, 
| nor is it indispensable to live in Georgetown, 
| nor yet do members generally have to lodge in 
pairs, or frequently decline election on account 
of the destructive climate, And though the 
| Western traveler does not seek the Kiskimine- 





removal might injure individuals, but he pre-| tas, or frequent the Youghiogheny, he comes 
sumed no gentleman in the House would hesi- | from California in less time than it took the 
tate to make a fair and liberal compensation member from Connecticut to come in 1791. 


by way of indemnity to such sufferers. 

Mr. Stockton, of New Jersey, relied on the 
fifth section of the Constitution to prove his 
position, It is there provided that “ neither 


House shall, without the consent of the other, | 


adjourn for more than three days, nor to any 
other place than that in which the two Houses 
shall be sitting.” This, Mr. Stockton said, 
“expressly admits and regulates the general 
power of removal.” 

The debate continued several days; the old 
ground was gone over, the proposition nega- 
tived by a vote of 83 to 74, and the rebuilding 
set vigorously on foot. 

The corporation of Alexandria, in 1846, me- 
morialized the Legislature of Virginia, asking 
its consent to the retrocession of so much of 


All of the old objections are removed but one. 
| And as to that, vast as the growth of popula- 
| tion in the West has been, there still is force in 
|the old apothegm that ‘‘as the West is to the 
East in point of territory, so is the East to the 
West in point of population.” ° 

Still, Washington is a sparse built and indif- 
ferent city. The “‘ good people of this District” 
have not been “ permitted to continue their im- 
provements here without the dread of being 
sacrificed.” Even after 1846 the proverbial 
timidity of capital required something more 
than a cessation of debate. The returns of the 
investments were not flattering, so far, and it 
may be doubted whether the city would have 
sold for the amount expended on it; certainly 
| single houses could be bought for less than cost. 
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The account between the city and the Govern- 
ment stood somewhat in this wise: The Gov- 
ernment received from sales of lots, to 1834, 
some $750,000, besides $200,000 worth of lots 
which it had given away, or still held in posses- 
sion, Against this, Government at different 
times had granted to the city, in all, $430,000 
in lieu of local taxes, none of which it pays, 
and which would have amounted to several 
times as much. If the public were not pleased 
with the city, the city, in its turn, had little rea- 
son to be grateful to the public. The account 
of the past was not encouraging. For the first 
forty years of its life the growth of the city is 
reckoned at 550 per annum, a rate of increase 
almost unworthy the capital of a single Amer- 
ican State. 

During the ten vears following 1840 a gen- 
eral renewal of the public buildings was pro- 
jected and begun upon a scale which shut out 
from the minds of most men the idea they 
would ever be abandoned. The Post-office, the 
Treasury, the Patent-office, and, above all, the 
Capitol, were made to loom up as the fit abode 
and representatives of an enduring government. 
The result told at once upon the city. Slavery 
had brought the surrounding country to com- 
parative decay, and repressed at once commerce 
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and manufactures. Yet the annual increase 
trebled, and after 1850 was increased to 2000 
Permanent and costly buildings were the eyj. 
dence of faith and of activity, until, in 1840, 
Washington had over 60,000 people. The wa; 
did more for it than simply double these ; it has 
brought in freedom and the universal Yankee. 
The place did not fall off, as was expected, aft 
er the cessation of hostilities and the rémoya| 
of the troops. The workman's house replaced 
the soldier’s tent. Street railroads now afford 
conyenience, as the parks and public buildings 
educate the taste and offer recreation, There 
is commerce, and incipient manufactures, The 
finest school-house in the country indicates the 
change; the cemetery at Arlington denotes a 
portion of the cost. The investments in prop- 
erty in Washington have grown beyond a hun- 
dred millions, as against the eighty millions 
which the public has at stake. These it is 
proposed to throw into the sea. [f the public 
good requires it, it will be rightly done. But 
if the motive be a different one, it will be felt 
by the people, as was said in the Senate, that 
the man who could propose this change from 
personal considerations deserves the execration 
of the country. National considerations alone 
should decide the site of the National Capital. 


LADY FORTUNE. 


Lavy Fortune! careless Fortune! look, your treasures are unbound ; 
All the way behind you glitters with the gold upon the ground. 
See the many thronging after—‘‘ Lo! the goddess,” hear the ery: 
May be wiser men among them—but not Greatheart and I! 


Lady Fortune! queenly Fortune! let them keep their easy gains; 
Not so easy, always stooping, we can pity for their pains! 
Wrestling, jostling as they gather, all forgetful of the sky: 

Better things in open vision have Greatheart and I! 


On your lofty steps attending is a crowd with eager palms, 


Patient of your scornful glances, not ashamed to take your alms; 
Wanting more, if they but knew it, what your riches can not buy: 
We have courage for our future—this Greatheart and I! 


Lady Fortune! scornful Fortune! what you give you throw away ; 
And you would not care if Merit waited at your feet all day. 

Not with you dwells kindly Honor; noble Praise hath passed you by 
We'll go on and seek them higher—my Greatheart and I! 


After all, my lady Fortune, do you own the world to give? 
Is it worth our while to follow, humbly asking leave to live? 
Is it you or Providence whose throne is set on high? 

We appeal to truer judges, say Greatheart and I! 


As you please, my lady Fortune! if we take a gift from you 
It must come an honest guerdon for the honest work we do. 
If your ways will still be crooked we can let this world go by; 
We can wait the next, if need be--*uy Greatheart and I! 
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Fie. 1.—Antelope Oreotragus. 


AREFULLY note and analyze your sensa- 

tions as you emerge from the water upon 
the shore, and you have the main points of dif- 
ference between aquatic and terrestrial locomo- 
oon, 

You were in the water; you are now upon 
the land. The former pressed upon you equal- 
ly from all sides, and you moved forward or 
backward, upward or downward, with equal 
ease so far as the water alone was concerned. 
You are now supported at only two points if 
standing erect; at only four if you assume the 
attitude of a quadruped ; and upon only one of 
the four sides of your body even if you lie at 
full length upon the ground, You climb with 
difficulty ; you fall with facility; but, having 
again reached the surface of the earth, you en- 
counter almost insuperable obstacles to your 
further progress in that direction. 

Now all these changed conditions are brief- 
ly expressed when we say, You are now trans- 
ferred from an elastic fluid medium of equal 
specific gravity with your body to one of about 
815 times less specific gravity, and so much 
more perfectly fluid and yielding that it offers 








no support at all, and allows you to come at] 
Vou. XL.—No. 236.—13 


(From Schinz.) 


once in contact with a very different substance 
—hard, unyielding, and so much heavier that 
your progress into or through it is attended 
with the greatest difficulty. 

This, the second medium of existence for 
living things, is the earth—the dry land so 
valled, although the driest spots contain more 
or less water; and it is this upon which they 
move, and with which we have chiefly to deal 
in describing their various modes of locomo- 
tion; for although the air surrounds them upon 
all sides, and presses upon them with a weight 
which is absolutely great, yet when compared 
to that of the water, and still more when con- 
trasted with the resistance offered hy the earth, 
it may be wholly ignored. 

Our point of departure is, then, any spot 
upoa the surface of the earth. The same di- 
rections are theoretically open to us as in the 
water—upward or downward, forward, or ob- 
liquely upward or downward, we may go or at- 
tempt to go. That is to say, we may climb a 
tree, which is practically an extension of the 
solid earth upward; we may delve into wells 
or mines, or burrow, as do the moles and other 
beasts; we may ascend obliquely, or we may 
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descend obliquely; but owing to the facts which 
have already been mentioned concerning the 
peculiarities of air and earth as means of resist- 
ance, and owing to other facts, which this is not 
the place to mention, concerning what is called 
the attraction of gravitation, none of the above 
modes of terrestrial locomotion are so easy or 
so commonly employed as that in a forward di- 
rection upon a horizontal plane, which is walk- 
ing, including all its multifarious varieties as to 
rate of speed and the organs employed. 

But there is such a thing as getting over the 
ground without any legs at all, and at no par- 
ticular rate of speed: a very awkward and in- 


convenient way, as the seal would say, if he | 
could, when obliged to hitch his round fat body | 


along upon the land; as would be asseverated 
in still louder tones by the unfortunate whale 
left ashore by the tide in a bar-locked bay ; and 
as any man may prove to his own satisfaction 
by tying feet and hands securely and attempt- 
ing progress. This is the lowest and simplest 


mode of terrestrial locomotion, and it consists | 


in the alternate pushing forward of the front 
part of the body and pulling up of the hinder 
part; and as the entire lower side of the body 
is in contact with the supporting surface, it can 
only be employed to advantage where the fric- 
tion is reduced to a minimum, as when the seals 
slide themselves along upon the ice. 

There is, however, one beast of the earth 
condemned forever to.go upon its belly, which, 
thongh still farther from the possession of limbs 
than even the seal and the whale, has neverthe- 
less such length and flexibility and muscular 
power as to make it a dangerous pursuer of any 
other creature. It is true that the serpent has 
no limbs; yet it can outclimb the monkey, out- 
swim the fish, outleap the jerboa, and, suddenly 
loosing the close coils of its crouching spiral, it 
can spring into the air and seize the bird upon the 
wing. 
to fallits prey. The serpent has neither hands 
nor talons, yet it can outwrestle the athlete, and 
crush the tiger in the embrace of its ponderous 
overlapping folds. Instead of licking up its 
food as it glides along, the serpent uplifts its 
crushed prey, and presents it, grasped in the 
death-coil as in a hand, to its slimy, gaping 
mouth, 

It is said—and in one sense it is true—that 
serpents have no limbs; but some of the boas 


and pythons have at the base of the tail, on each | 


side of the vent, a little hook, which is support- 
ed by a bone imbedded in the flesh; and this 
rudimentary limb is no doubt the insignificant 
representative of the hinder leg of the ordinary 
quadruped, and of our own lower limb; just as 
the nipples of the male mammalia answer to the 
fully developed breasts of the female; and just 
as our eye-teeth correspond to the canine tusks 
of the lion. 

Nor is the serpent restricted to a single meth- 
od of progression, or even to two or three. 
There are even four or five distinct waysin which 
its lithe and-slender body may be used. The 


All these creatures have been observed | 


slowest, but least conspicuous, is the stealthy 
glide of retreat, when you can scarcely perceive 
a movement of any one part, and yet the whole 
body does advance steadily; but if you haye 
the courage to place your hand quietly in the 
serpent’s path, and allow it to pass over it, you 
will perceive a sensation as of a series of dull 
edges, like those of paper-knives, striking the 
hand backward. Each edge is that of one 
of the broad overlapping scales, or ‘‘ scutes,” 
which cover the belly of the snake, and each 
scute is moved forward and backward by a cor- 
responding pair of ribs, of which there are from 
one hundred to two hundred and fifty in differ- 
ent species; and so, though completely covered 
by skin, and capable of but slight individual 
motion, each pair of es is a pair of legs, an: 
each scute is a single foot, which slips forward 
without hindrance, but whose hinder edge catch- 
es upon the least inequality, and so serves as a 
point of resistance by which the body is pushed 
forward a little. And this little, multiplied by 
the hundred pair of ribs, is enough to propel 
| the snake slowly but steadily onward, and in a 
| straight line. 

| The above arrangement of the scute also er- 
| ables the serpent to move in several other ways, 
in which the ribs are less directly, or at any 
rate less individually concerned ; for the back- 
| ward - projecting edges hinder a movement in 
any other than a forward direction, whether 
| the serpent mercly fixes one region of the body 
and then drags the others after it, or throws it- 
| self into vertical or lateral undulations, by the 
| successive straightening of which a more rapid 
| movement is effected, The greatest speed is 
| attained when it elevates the body in a lofty 
| arch, and then projects the head forward, draws 
up the tail, and repeats its steps, after the fash- 
ion of the so-called geometer or measuring cat- 
erpillars, 

It is commonly believed that some serpents 
|can take the tail in the mouth and roll along 
like a hoop; but no such proceeding is scientif- 
j ically described. Many species, however, may 
| spring by suddenly uncoiling themselves into a 
nearly erect position, and using the tail as the 
| point of resistance. ‘The rapidity of this move- 
ment is less remarkable than its precision, when 
| it is considered that every change in the posi- 
| tion of any part of the spiral must tend to af- 
| fect the position of the head. 
It may be remembered that the first kind of 
| serpentine motion was in a straight line; and 
the fact is not a little significant when we rec- 
ollect that, morally as well as physically, ser- 
| pents are accused of crooked ways; and yet, 
| owing to the arrangements of the limbs in the 
| other animals, not one of them—not even man 
| himself—can move, as does the serpent, in a 
literal ‘* path of rectitude.” 
So much for locomotion without any limbs 

at all. We have now to inquire how many 
and what kinds of movements upon land are 
| performed by their aid. 
| The possible agents in locomotion are six: 
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two arms, two legs, a head, and a tail. The | the risk of disagreement with higher authori- 


two latter are by no means to be despised ; 
witness the parrot, which hangs by one foot 
and its powerful hooked beak, and grasps its 
prey with the other foot, or extends it for a 
f ther progress. Remember that the tail was 
the sole propelling organ of the fish, and then 
you will not be surprised when I say that the 
kangaroo would be poorly off without his tail, 
ind that some monkeys would not readily ex- 
change it for an ordinary arm or leg. 

So, then, we may have Unipeds, Bipeds, 
Tripeds, Quadrupeds, and Quintopeds, accord- 
ing as they move upon one, two, three, four, 
or five legs—according as they require for lo- 
omotion so many supporting or propelling or- 
gans, 

' This extension of thegterm leg recalls the 
riddle of the sphinx, in™which man is men- 
tioned as moving upon four, two, and three 
legs at successive ages; the third being a cane 
to aid his tottering steps. But man may both 
stand and move upon one leg, and in many 
birds—the waders—the feet are so broad and 


Fie. 2.—Marbled Godwit. (From Terney.) 

the joints so firm that they can stand for a long 
time upon one foot, and even sleep in that po- 
sition, But while the spreading toes and light 
body of the bird may render this position pos- 
sible, yet even they become bipeds in order to 
advance; and man finds hopping upon one foot 
very irksome even for a short distance. 

Technically both men and birds are bipeds ; 
but in a higher sense the term applies to man 
alone ; for although the bird has only two legs, 
the wings are also organs of locomotion, and 
nothing else; while the hand and arm of man 
are wholly released from the duty of support- 
ing or propelling the body, and subserve the 
highest physical and moral purposes. 

Let us then consider bipedal locomotion as 
it exists with man. 

“As if eyery body does not know already 
how he walks.” Very well. Let ‘‘any body” 
sit down here in my place and explain it if he 
can. It is safe to assume that five out of ev- 
ery ten could not do it at all; and that the 
other five would offer as many different and 
conflicting explanations. Let us, however, at 
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ties, ascertain a few of the facts, and let them 
explain themselves. 

Fact Number 1.—We stand upon two feet. 

Fact Number 2.—In walking or running, the 
feet move alternately forward and backward. 

Fact Number 3.—The foot swings Jorward 
like & pendulum, with little if any muscular ef- 
fort; but it is pulled backward, and being then 
in contact with the earth, it is fixed, and the 
body is propelled forward. 

So much any body can see, and nobody can 
deny: the three facts also apply equally to both 
walking and running. Now what is it that 
makes a walk or arun? Three differences will 
suggest themselves : 

1.—Running is faster than walking. 

2.—In running the body is more inclined for- 
ward, 

3.—There is a greater spring in running. 

But although these distinctions generally ex- 
ist, they are not essential; for, (1.) You may 
walk much faster than you may run; although 
you can run the faster. (2.) You can walk 
with the body bent forward, and you can run 
(3.) You 
spring more, and so rise higher, in walking than 
in running. 

There is, however, one difference between 
walking and running, which is less apparent, 
but is really the only essential difference. It 


with the body nearly erect. can 


is, that at every period of the step in walking 
some part of one or both feet is upon the ground; 
the body is always supported; but in running 
there is a moment when the body is wholly un- 
supported, when both feet are off the ground. 
Let us prove this by going through the sue- 


| cessive movements of walking and running very 


slowly, and note how the body is supported at 
sach part of the step. Standing upon the right 
foot the left is lifted; at this instant we are 
supported by one whole foot. As it swings for- 
ward we slightly raise the right heel; at this 
instant we are supported by one-half of a foot. 
Rising still higher upon the ball of the right 
foot, so that the foot is nearly vertical before it 
leaves the earth, the heel of the left foot has 
reached a spot in advance of it, so that we are 
now supported upon the toes of the right foot 
and the heel of the left; the left now comes 
wholly to the ground, and at the same instant 
the right foot leaves it and begins to swing for- 
ward in its turn, so that the body is now sup- 
ported by the left foot alone. In the three suc- 
cessive stages of the walking step, therefore, 
the body is supported first by one whole foot, 
next by the half of that foot, and last by the 
toes of that foot and the heel of the other. As 
shown in the figure all these points are exag- 
gerated, the feet being lifted high, and the heels 
and toes unnaturally elevated. 

Now let us note the movements in running. 
We may start from a standing position upon 
the flat of one or both feet; but after once start- 
ing the heels rareiy, if ever, touch the ground, 
and the ball of the foot both receives the weight 
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Fig. 3.—Movements of the Feet in Walking. 


and makes the spring. In running, too, there 
seems to be only two real stages instead of 
three: one when the right foot is springing and 
the left is swinging forward; the other when 


| makes the spring, while the right swings forward 


in its turn. The result is, that at one instant 


| the body is supported by the ball of one foot, a: 
| the other instant by nothing at all; and this 


the left is still in the air and the right also has | constitutes the main and essential difference be- 
left the earth; then the left comes down and | tween walking and running. 





2 yy: 


Fie. 4.—Movements of the Feet in Running. 


There is another thing to be considered in | 


human locomotion. The oscillation of the body 
in three directions—forward and backward, up- 
ward and downward, and from side to side. 
The first movement is really forward all the 
time, but it is more rapid at one instant than 
at another; the vertical movement varies ac- 
cording to the kind of spring made by each foot; 
but in an ordinary walk the body rises and falls 
successively a little more than one inch. The 
lateral movement is made in order to balance 
the body upon one foot; and is greatest in very 
fleshy people, as also in ducks and other wide- 
bodied birds. 

The result of the combination of these three 
movements is that any one point of the body, 
say the tip of the nose for instance, will describe 
in walking a very curious line, a little upward 
and to the left as the body rises og the left foot, 
then downward to the right, then upwr.d to 
the right as the body rises on the right foot, and 
all the time it is advancing forward, but less 
rapidly between each two springs from the al- 
ternate feet. 

There are several other modes of human lo- 
comotion, We may hop upon one foot, or jump 
upon two; we may also leap upon two, but in 
leaping the two feet are not together as tm jump- 
ing; and, finally, we may vault from one or 
both feet, aided by one or both hands. Spring- 
ing, bounding, and skipping are varieties of 
leaping, according to the relative height and 
length of the movement, 

So far as I know, the walking and the run- 
ning of birds are like the same movements in 
man; but some of the running birds ( Cursores, 
as they are called) derive great assistance from 
their wings, which, though neither large enough 
nor vigorous enough to raise their heavy bodies 
into the air, yet by their flapping enable the 


ostrich to outstrip the horse, and the smaller 
South American species, the Rhea, to escape 
| the greyhound, The Cassowaries of Australia 
, and the Indian Archipelago, too, are non-flying 

birds, and only use their wings as auxiliaries to 
| the feet in terrestrial locomotion. But in New 
Zealand are several smaller species in which 


Fie. 5.—African Ostrich. 


the bones of the wing are much reduced in size, 
and bear only a few stiff quills, which can be of 
little if any use; the Dodo, too, a bird like a 
gigantic pigeon of fifty pounds weight, which 
lived in the Mauritius two centuries ago, had 
an equally rudimentary wing, and moved so 
slowly that it was soon destroyed, and all that 
now remain of it are two feet in two English 
museums and a skull at Copenhagen. But 
there is a painting of the bird in the British 
Museum, and also one at the Hagué. 

Still more remarkable, however, as to both 
size and absence of flying organs, were the gi- 
gantic birds whose fossil remains are found in 
Madagascar and New Zealand. They seem to 
have had no wing at all; but their size, and the 











Fig. 6.—The Kangaroo. 


cuormous length and strength of their legs, must 

uve rendered them pretty secure from injury. 
The Moas (Dinornis) of New Zealand ranged 
from five to nearly fifteen feet in height, and 
the Epyornis of Madagascar may have been 
even taller, They were really feathered beasts 
of the earth. 

Birds are also said to hop; but it 
must be remembered that hopping is 
a movement on one leg, and that the 
so-called hopping of sparrows, rob- 
ins, and the like, is really jumping. 

There are a few animals which are 
not, strictly speaking, bipeds, but 
which, nevertheless, move upon two 
legs: such are the little dormouse 
of our own country and the great jer- 
boa of Europe, which is said to clear 
nine feet at a bound. Their hind 
legs are very long, and their front 
legs very short, so as to be used only 
to support the head and shoulders in 
feeding. 

The kangaroo resembles them in 
the disproportion of the two pairs of 
legs, but it is really a triped rath*r 
than a biped, and rests upon the ba 
’ of its thick tail as upon a third foot ; 
it will even balance itself securely 
upon one foot and the tail, and deal 
vigorous blows with the other foot, 
Itissaid that in Australia the strength 
of the animal has been made useful 
by inelosing him in a kind of tread- 
mill, by working which there is 
turned a grindstone, chaff- cutter, 
bean-mill, turnip-cutter, and wash- 
ing-machine, all at the same time. 

We find still more perfect examples 
of tripedal locomotion among the 
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climbing birds; for, as every one has 
observed, the parrot uses its strong and 
hooked beak as a third foot; and the 
woodpeckers, while clinging to the bark 
of the tree with their feet, derive great 
support by forcing the sharp ends of the 
stiff tail feathers into crevices, and so 
work with far less fatigue. 

There are tripeds among the reptiles 
also, and even among the fishes; for the 
little salamander, cheirotes, has only two 
legs, and they can support only the front 
part of the body, all the rest being upon 
the ground, and forming a third point of 
support. And among the fishes are sev- 
eral species which can and do habitually 
leave their native element, and emerge 
upon the land, either for the purpose of 
migrating, as do the eels when their ponds 
dry up, or to catch insects upon the 
beach, In the latter case the fish shuf- 
fles itself along by means of its stiff and 
spiny pectoral fins—the hinder part of the 
body being supported by the tail, which 
may also aid in locomotion. Such are 
the members of the Gobioid family, and 
the Lophioids, or fishing frogs, which, in addi- 
tion to their extraordinary method of enticing 
smaller fish into their gaping mouths by means 
of a long rod-like appendage projecting beyond 
the head, are also said to come upon the shore 
and remain there for a considerable time. 

The climbing perch or anabas, of Tranque- 
























































Fic. 7.—Woodpecker. 
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Fie. 8.—Marbled Angler, climbing. 


bar, was mentioned in the first paper, and there 
are several South American species which have 
a similar habit. 

Leaving now these rather ambiguous as well 


as amphibious modes of terrestrial locomotion, | 


let us study the movements of the more numer- 
ous animals, the quadrupeds. As the term im- 
plies, they move upon four limbs, which are 


generally placed at or near the two ends of the | 


body, but the head and neck always project 
more or less beyond the front legs, so as to 
throw upon them most of the weight of the 
body, whether at rest or in motion, while the 
hind legs are both placed and constructed as 
organs of propulsion rather than of support. 

The walking of a horse or a cow may seem a 
very simple matter; but I venture to assert that 
if ten people are asked to explain it, at least 
five will confess to never having noticed it par- 
ticularly, and the other five will offer as many 
ditferent descriptions ; and that the matter will 
be made worse by proposing the trot, the am- 
ble, the canter, or the gallop as the subject of 
disenssion. At any rate, I have not yet been 
able to find any two books which agree, unless 
one of them is manifestly copied from the other. 

In the stall, or when standing merely for 
rest, or when weari~ or under restraint, the 
legs of the horse or of the cow assume almost 
any position ; but in the intervals of motion, or 
when preparing to move at either a trot, a walk, 
or an amble, their relative position is always 
the same. The legs of one side are farther 
apart than those of the other, so that either the 
right front leg is a little in advance of the left 
front leg, and the right hind leg a little behind 
the left hind leg, or the reverse. 

In the walk, the trot, and the amble the feet 
always move and su+veed each other in one and 
the same order: after a front foot comes the 
hind foot of the opposite side, but after a hind 
foot comes the front foot of the same side. If, 
for instance, the horse moves his right front 


ie ieecasicealei titania 
briefly, we may say—succession backward, tha; 
| is, from before backward, is diagonal, or upor 
opposite sides of the body ; but succession for. 
ward, tliat is, from behind forward, is alway. 
| direct, or upon the same side of the body, ~ 
Now, in ordinary regular walking, the fee: 
not only move in the above order, but ey 

| moves in the same time, and there is an equa 
| interval of time between the successive move 
| ments of any two legs. Moreover, the front ley 
| always moves first, the opposite hind leg se 
| ond, the other front leg third, and last, the hin 
| leg of the same side with the one first move 
But. there are two kinds of irregular walks. 
which differ from each other and from the reg 
ular walk by the less length of the interval bx 
tween either the hind legs and the fore legs, ; 
the fore legs and the hind legs. 

One of these irregular walks may be calle 
the “ trot-walk,” because it leads to a trot. [) 
it the front leg is moved, and the opposite hin 
leg is moved very quickly after it, while the in- 
terval between the movement of either hind leg 
and the front leg of the same side may be muc! 
longer. This happens in grazing. The anima! 
steps with a front leg, and then with the oppo- 
site hind leg; it may rest in that position fi 
some time; and the next movement is of the 
other front leg, followed immediately by the 
opposite hind leg. In this kind of walking 
the direct interval, therefore, is relatively long, 
and the diagonal interval is relatively short ; 
and if it becomes so short as to almost or quite 
disappear, then the front leg of one side ani 
the hind leg of the opposite side will move 
nearly or quite together; and this is a trot. 
Now the trot differs from the walk in this, 
too, that in the latter only one foot was off 
the ground at a time; but in the former two 
feet are in the air at once, and the body is 
supported by the other two. 

The horse and the cow move at a walk, a 
trot-walk, or at a trot. But the camel and the 
giraffe, the elephant, and some horses, move in 
a different way —by lessening the interval of 
time between the movement of the feet of the 
same side, and by beginning the movement with 
a hind leg instead of a front leg. The direct 
interval is then the shorter; and in the ele- 
phant the hind feet step into the tracks of the 
front feet, which forces the latter to rise just 
before the others come down, so that both the 
feet of one side are in the air together. This 
is the amble-walk ; because, by still further di- 
minishing the interval between the movements 
of the hind leg and the front leg of the same 
side, they finally move nearly or quite together. 





This is the “amble” or “pace.” As in the trot, 


| two feet are always off the ground ; but in this 


they are two of the same side, The body swings, 


| as a whole, from side to side; but there is little 


foot, you know that the next to be moved is the | jar, and it is an easy movement. 


left hind foot, the next the left front foot, and 
the last the right hind foot; and it makes no 
difference with which foot you begin, the order 
of the succession is the same. To express it 


A curious comparison may be drawn between 
the movements of the human and the quadru- 
pedal limbs. In walking the heel of one foot 
strikes the ground, then the toe of the same 
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foot; and then, in turn, the heel and the toe 
of the opposite foot. The order of succession, 
then, of the two heels and the two toes is pre- 
cisely that of the four limbs of a quadruped. 
And, moreover, since each heel strikes the 
earth before its toe, and since the heel and 
the toe of one side move more nearly together 
than either does with the toe or the heel of 
the other foot, therefore the movement of our 
feet is really an amble-walk. 

But if we regard the feet as single organs, 
and note the movements of the arms at the 
same time, then, since the left arm moves with 
the right leg, and the right arm with the left 
leg, and since the arm always begins to move 
i little before the leg, therefore the movement | 
is like the trot-walk of the quadruped. 

The above accounts of the five more common 
and more easily studied movements of quadru- 
peds are by no means to be taken as final and 
conclusive. ‘They represent the opinions of 
one observer, and he is as liable to error as 
any of the five out of ten who were supposed 
to disagree. More careful and extensive ob- 
servation may show that some other account is | 
correct. At any rate, the whole subject is well 
worth investigation. 

But if our knowledge is slight in amount 
and doubtful in quality respecting the three 
modes of walking, the trot, and the amble, | 
what shall be said of the canter and the gal- 
lop? The greater rapidity of each movement 
renders them difficult to study, and the total 
discrepancy of opinion between different au- 
thors only increases the perpiexity; for what | 
one man calls a canter another calls a gallop, 
and one distinguishes three kinds of gallop, while | 
another thinks there are only two, Probably 
our only sure way to ascertain the whole truth | 
is to take an ‘instantaneous photograph” of | 
animals in the different parts of the steps, as | 
has been so successfully done by Dr. O. W. | 
Holmes in studying human locomotion. 

The common monkeys and baboons, ‘n which 
the four limbs are of nearly equal lenyth, prob- 
ably walk and trot upon them like the ordinary 
quadrupeds, But all their movements are so 
commingled with climbing that no very satisfac- 
tory statement can be made. The long-armed | 
apes, however, including the orangs, the gib- | 
bons, the chimpanzee, and the gorilla, are said | 
to plant the hands upon the ground together, 
and, resting upon the knuckles, to swing the | 
body and legs forward between them, just as if 
we used a pair of crutches and swung the body 
between them—a kind of exaggerated canter. | 

But the gibbons progress in a yet more re- 
markable manner, using only their prodigious- | 
ly long and strong arms; grasping a branch 
with one hand, they swing to and fro, and then 
launch themselves through the air with such 
force as to clear a space of even forty feet, 

and with such precision as to seize a bird in 
their passage with one hand and a branch with 
the other. We have never heard, however, of 
a gibbon essaying the perilous feat of the hu- 
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man ‘ zampilrostator”’—namely, turning a 
somersault in passing through the air from 
one trapeze to another. 

Monkeys are the typical climbers, but they 
are not the only animals that ascend trees. All 
the smaller cats, and the martens and weasels, 
and some of the bears, can climb by means 
of their sharp claws, especially if the tree is a 
little inclined, so as to atford some support to 
their bodies, Our figure represents a marten 
in the act of despoiling a bird's nest. The bears 
support their proportionately greater weight by 
hugging the trunk of the tree. 

But the monkeys climb by grasping small 
branches, not by means of claws. Their fin- 
gers are long and strong, and the absence of a 


| thumb in many of them does not interfere with 


their action as hooks for supporting the body, 


so that the arms may pullit up. Their thumbs 
are really upon their feet, for the great toes are 


| long, and stand out at an angle from the side 


of the foot, so that they not only have a broad 


}and flexible tripod to rest upon when in the 


trees, but are able to use the foot as an organ 
for grasping objects for food. 

Some monkeys have a tail, too, which serves 
as a fifth organ of support. It is long and 
strong, and very flexible, so that it may be 
coiled about a branch and even bear the en- 
tire weight of the animal; and these monkeys, 
which are found chiefly in South America, 


| move from bongh to bongh, and swing them- 


selves from one tree to another with astonish- 


| ing celerity. 


Some other quadrupeds have prehensile tails. 
Such are the opossums, which not only climb 
and suspend themselves by their aid, but when 
young are carried upon the mother’s back, 
twist their little tails around hers, and thus 
cling firmly to her even while she is in rapid 
motion. Many lizards, also, have prehensile 
tails. 

The reverse of climbing is burrowing, and 
there are burrowers in each of the vertebrate 
classes; the mole, the marmot, the rat, the 
bear, and the ornithorhynchus among the mam- 
mals; the sand-swallows and others among the 
birds; the smaller tortoises among the reptiles ; 
and among the fishes the lepidosiren or mud- 
fish, of Africa, which at the approach of the dry 
season buries itself in the earth, and there re- 
mains until the rains fall again. 

We see, then, that there are both mammals 
and birds, reptiles and fishes, which may in one 
sense be called beasts of the earth, since they 
move upon the surface of the earth or ascend 
trees, which are simply prolongations of it up- 
ward; they descend below the surface, and they 
move along upon it by means of one or two or 
three or four or five organs of locomotion or 
support. 

Nature stops here; but man, impelled by a 
desire to represent to the eye the organs by 
which the soul moves in the other life, and for- 
getting that man lives a man after death, and 
is in the human form, though independent of 
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space and time, has peopled the heaven and _ bilities—since the wing of a bird is the same or- 
the hell of his imagination with six-limbed be- , gan with the arm of a man. 

ings, having two legs, two arms, and two wings ; The true winged things, the “‘ birds of the 
and which, whether beautiful cherubs or hideous | air,” which we know to exist, will be described 
fiends, are alike monsters—anatomical impossi- | in the next paper. 
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PAUL DU CHAILLU ONCE MORE. 


IN THE 


TEXT to hearing Our Friend Paul du! 
N Chaillu tell the story of his adventures 
is the pleasure of reading them, as set down in 
his own racy and idiomatic language, in the | 
main excellent English, with just enough of 
Gallicisms to indicate the French descent of the 


writer. A man’s style is a part of himself; 
and Monsieur Paul has done wisely to dispense 


with the services of an editor, and tell his story | 
He takes those who read his | 


in his own way. 
books, as well as those who hear his lectures, 
into his personal confidence. 
book* he thus begins : 

“My dear young folks,—In the first bookt+ 
which I wrote for you we traveled together 


through the Gorilla Country, and saw not only | 


the gigantic apes, but alsg the cannibal tribes 
whick eat men. In the second bookt we con- 


tinued our hunting, and met leopards, elephants, | 
hippopotami, wild-boars, great serpents, etc., | 
We were stung and chased by the fierce | 


ete. 
Bashikouay ants, and plagued by flies. 

“ Last spring your friend Paul, not satisfied 
with writing for young folks, took it into his 
head to lecture before them. When I men- 
tioned the subject to my acquaintances many 





* Lost in the Jungle. By Paut Do Cuattiv. Har- 
per and Brothers. 

t Stories of the Gorilla Country.—See Magazine, 
April, 1868, 

+ Wild Life under the Equator.—See Magazine, Jan- 
uary, 1869. 


This in his new | 


JUNGLE, 


of them laughed at the notion of my lecturing 
to you, and a few remarked, ‘This is another 
| of your queer notions.’ I did not see it. I 
thought I would try. Thousands of young 
folks came to your friend Paul’s lectures, in 
Boston, Brooklyn, and New York. Not only 
did my young friends come, but a great many 
old folks were also seen among them. 

** When he asked the girls and boys of New 
York if he should write more books for them, 
| the tremendous cheers and hurras they gave 
him told him that he had better go to work. 

** Before writing this new volume I went to 
my good and esteemed friends, my publishers 
in Franklin Square, and asked them what they 
thought of a new book for Young Folks, ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ they said; ‘by all means, Friend Paul, 
write a new book; for Stories of the Gorilla 
Country and Wild Life under the Equator are in 
great demand.’ I immediately took hold of 
my old journals, removed the African dust from 
| them, and went to work; and now we are going 
| to be Lost in the Jungle.” 
| We propose to make a few extracts from this 

book, which will give some idea of its character : 

A VOYAGE ON THE REMBO. 

The sun is hot; it is mid-day. The flies 
are plaguing us; the boco, the nchouna, the ibo- 
| lai are hard at work, and the question is, which 
| of these three flies will bite us the hardest; they 
| feel lively, for they like this kind of weather, and 
| they swarm round our canoes. 


er 
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A ROYAL CANOE, 


**T wish you could have seen the magnificent 
canoes we had; they were made of single trunks 
of huge trees. We had left the village of Goum- 
bi, where my good friend Quengueza, of whom I 
have spoken before, and the best friend I had in 
Africa, reigned. 

**Qur canoes were paddling against the cur- 
rent of the narrow and deep river Rembo. 
may well ask yourselves where is the place for 
which I am bound. If you had seen us you 
might have thought we were going to make war, 
for the canoes were full of men who were covered 
with all their war fetiches ; their faces were paint- 
ed, and they were loaded with implements of war. 
The drums beat furiously, and the paddlers, as 
we ascended, were singing war-songs, and at 
times they would sing praises in honor of their 
king, saying that Quengueza was above all kings. 

**Quengueza and I were in the royal canoe, a 
superb piece of wood over sixty feet long, the 
prow being an imitation of an immense croco- 
dile’s head, whose jaws were wide open, showing 
its big, sharp, pointed teeth. This was emblem- 
atic, and meant that it would swallow all the en- 
emies of the king. In our canoe there were 
more than sixty paddlers. At the stern was 


You | 


| ble little beast one could possiljy get hold of 
Jack was a little villain, a little rogue, very treach- 
erous, and quite untamable. The kinder I was 
the worse he seemed to be. We took him with 
us in the forest till we returned to our village, 
and then many of the women disappeared. 

** Jack was smart in his wickedness, and was 
quite as treacherous as any of the gorillas I had 
met before. He would not eat-any cooked food, 
and every day I had to send into the forest for ber 
ries and nuts. I wish you could have seen his 
eyes glisten, you would have noticed how treach- 
erous and gloomy they were. Jack was cunning; 
he would look at me right straight in the face, 
and when he did that 1 learned that he meant 
mischief, and, if close at hand, meant an attack 
upon me. 

** Of course, once in the camp, the forked stick 
had been taken away, and a little chain tied 
| round the neck of Jack; the chain was about 
| six feet long. Then I had a long pole fastened 

in the ground, and the chain was tied to an iron 

| ring which had been used as a bracelet on the 
| upper arm of a native, by which means he could 
| turn all around without entangling the chain. 





** One day I had come to offer Jack some tondo 


seated old Quengueza, the queen, who held an | (berries) which friend Malaouen had just collect- 
umbrella over the head of his majesty, and my-| ed for him (I wanted always to feed Jack my- 
self; and seated back of us all was Adouma, the | self, to see if I could tame him), and I approach- 
king's nephew, who was armed with an immense | ed the little fellow to within the distance which 


paddle, by which he guided the canoe. | I thought the utmost length of his chain would 
“How warm it was! Every few minutés I| allow him to go. He looked at me straight in 
dipped my old Panama hat, which was full of | the face, and I waited for him to extend his arm 
green leaves, into the water, and also my um-| to get the nice tondo I was offering him, when, 
brella, for, I tell you, the sun seemed almost as | quick as lightning, he threw his body on the 
hot as fire. The bodies of the. paddlers were | ground on one arm and one leg, the chain drawn 
shining with the oil that exuded from their skin.” | to its full length, and then, before I knew it, he 
penn wee seized my leg, and with his big toe got hold and 

A TOUNG GORILLA. fast of my inexpressibles, which were rather old, 

** Now let us follow that young gorilla, whom | and a portion of them was soon in his possession. 

I called Jack. | I thonght in my fright that a piece of my leg had 
* Jack, to begin with, was the most untracta- | also been taken away, which 1 am glad to say 








CAUGHT 


was not the case, Still holding the piece of my 
pantaloons, he retreated to his pole, then gave a 
howl, and started at me again. This time I 
knew better—I was off. He held the piece of 
my pantaloons for a long time, it having passed 
from his big toe into his hand. 


‘* Jack looked at times almost cross-eyed, and 


was as ugly a fellow as any one could wish to 
He was not so strong as friend Joe, the 
account of which you have read in ‘Stories of 
the Gorilla Country,’ but he was a pretty strong 
chap, and I should not have liked to be shut up 
in a room alone with him. Several times I had 
narrow escapes of a grip from his strong big toe. 

‘* When evening came Jack would collect the 
dry leaves I had given him, and would go to 
sleep upon them, and sometimes he did look al- 
most like a child.” 


see, 


HUNTING LAND-CRABS. 


‘*We have come down to the river. We are 
off in our canoes to hunt for ogombon (land- 
crabs), each one of us being provided with a 
basket and a short cutlass, and are paddling for 
some spot not far from the banks of the river 
where the land-crabs are found in abundance. 
There are several canoes full of women, for 
catching crabs is the special business of the wo- 
men, as hunting is the special work of the men. 

** The land-crabs burrow in the ground. Their 
holes are found in very large numbers in some 
parts of the country. ‘The burrows form the 
subterranean homes of the crabs, into which 
they retire when alarmed—and the slightest 
noise does that. They remain im their burrows 
until hanger drives them out in search of food, 
or when they fancy danger is averted. 

**We landed at last on a swampy bottom, 
the soil of which was very black. I immediate- 
ly saw an innumerable quantity of crabs running 
in all directions—making for their burrows— 
alarmed at our approach and the sound of foot- 
steps; and as they ran they displayed the two 
large claws with which they were ready to bite 
any one bold enough to seize them. The ground 
was covergd with burrows. 


‘These land-crabs are curious creatures. 
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| They are found in various parts of the world, 
and Equatorial Africa has a fair share of them, 
in goodly variety. The natives have any num 
ber of wonderful tales to tell about the ogom- 
bons. 

‘*There was a wild shout of joy among the 
people at having come to the right spot. The 
baskets were immediately opened, the short 
heavy sticks and cutlasses were got in readiness, 
and we scattered all over the thickly-wooded isl- 
and, for it was an island where only mangrove 
grew. Not far from the island I could see huge 
hippopotami playing ig the river, but we had 
taken it into our heads to come down the river 
and make a great haul of these crustacex. 

**'There was, as 1 have said, a general skedad- 
dle of crabs, for at the least noise they ran away, 
having a counterpart in the women, who ran to 
and fro with great shouts, which were soon taken 
up by the men, in their wild excitement afte: 
land-crabs, 

‘*These crabs were of tremendous size, and 
were the real ogombons, the largest species 
found in the country, and the only ones the na- 
tives will eat. They were gray, almost of the 
color of the mud on which they walk. They 
were armed with tremendous claws, which warn- 
ed us to be very careful in handling them, or we 
should get a good bite. 

‘This island was celebrated as the home of 
the ogombons, and the whole of that part on 
which we landed was entirely covered with their 
burrows, which were in many places so thick 
and so close together as to communicate with 
each other. In these retreats the crabs remain 
in darkness, They never venture far from home. 
| How Master Land-Crab knows his own habita- 
tion from those of his neighbor I can not tell, 
but now and then he would make a mistake and 
go into ‘somebody else’s house,’ thus getting 
into the wrong box. 

** At this time of the year the land-crabs were 
| fat, but the shells were somewhat hard, but not 
so hard as later in the season, when the crab is 
left to himself, not being so good to eat. Hence, 
| in the season, land-crab parties start from every 


| village for the spots where they are to be found. 
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‘*When the crabs are ready to cast off their | limb will soon come out!’ for among the crusta- 


shells they shut themselves up in their burrow, | cex such is the case—a new limb soon springs 
which they have stocked with leaves, closing the | out, and takes the place of the one losi; I 
entrance with mud, and they remain there until 
After quitting its old 
armor a crab is very soft, but in course of time | 
the new shell becomes hard, even harder than | severing it from the body; 
1 was never able to ascertain | 


their new armor is on. 


the preceding one. 
the age a land-crab couff attain. 

**So we were racing in every direction after 
the land-crabs, which fled with the utmost speed | 
for their burrows. 


approaching them, for at the least noise they 
would go and hide in their dark abodes, 


Now and then one would be 
caught. We had to be very light of foot when 


| was left without my prize. The women again 
warned me to be very careful, instructing me 
how to catch crabs by seizing the big claw and 
but, before doing 
this, the stick must be placed on the middle ot 
the back, where the claws can not reach, as the 

| can not move backward.” 


THE LEOPARD OF THE AIR. 


cad 
**One morning I hear a strange cry high up in 


the air. 
I see yonder up-in the sky? 


I look, and what do I see ?—what do 
An eagle. But 


“Of the two large claws one was a tremen- | what kind of an eagle? for it appears to me so 


cous thing, and it was amusing to watch the 
crabs walking !eisurely round their holes, as if 


there was no foe in their neighborhood, but yet | ed, ‘It is a 


much larger than any eagle I have ever met with 
before. And as I asked this, my men exclaim- 
guanionien ; the leopard of the air ; 


holding up one of the large claws as if they were | the bird that feeds on gazelles, goats, and mor- 


ready for any thing that might come along. This 
claw nodded backward and forward in a very 
cormical manner. 


keys; the bird that is the most difficult of any 
to find and to kill.’ ‘Yes,’ said Querlaouen ; 


‘in my younger days I remember that my wife 


‘** I approached one very big fellow without his | and myself were on our plantation, with some of 
having perceived me, and, before he was aware, | our slaves, and one day we heard the cries of a 
I laid my stick heavily on his back, and then | baby, and saw a child carried up into the sky by 


+ seized him with my hand, to place him in the | one of these guanioniens. 
I roared out | laid on the ground, and the guanionien, whose 


basket which hung at my side. 


The baby had been 


with pain, for he had got hold of one of my fin- | eyes never miss any thing, and which had not 
gers with its large claw, and shook it as if he | been noticed soaring above our heads, pounced 


would have torn it off. 
quickly seized the crab and twisted the claws 
from the body, which I thought would release 
me; but lo! although the body lay on the ground, 
the rascally claws gripped harder than ever. ‘Oh! 
oh!!oh!!? I 
or three of the women to my assistance. The 
muscles of the claws had retained their con- 
tractile power after they were separated from 
the body. 

**In the mean time the rascal had retired into 
his burrow, no doubt in a good deal of pain, but 
saying to himself, ‘What do I care; a new 


shonted—which cries brought two | 





With my other hand I | on its prey, and then laughed at us as he rose 


and flew to a distant part of the forest.’ Then 
Querlaouen showed me a fetich partly made of 
two huge claws of this bird. What tremenduus 
things those talons were! how deep they could 
go into the flesh! 

‘*Then came wonderful stories of the very 
great strength of the bird. 

**'The people were afraid of them, and were 
compelled to be very careful of their babies. 
These grand eagles do not feed on fowls; they 
are too small game for them. Monkeys are 
what they like best; they can watch them as 






















they float over the top of the trees of the forest; 
but sometimes the monkeys get the better of 
them. , 

“** People had better not try to get hold of the 
guanionien’s young if they want to keep their 
sight,’ said Gambo; ‘for, as sure as we live, the 
old bird will pounce upon the man that touches 
its young. 

“ For a long time I had heard the people talk- 
ing of the guanionien, but had never yet had a 
glimpse of one. ‘i 

**Now, looking up again, I saw several of 
them. How high they were! At times they 
would appear to be quite still in the air; at oth- 
er times they wonld soar. They were so high 
that I do not see how they could possibly see the 
trees; every thing must have been in a haze to 
them ; monkeys, of course, could not be seen. 
They were, no doubt, amusing themselves, and 
I wonder if they tried to see how near they could 
goto the sun. Some atgimes flew so high that 
[ lost sight of them. 

“In the afternoon I thonght I would ramble 
round. I took a donble-barreled smooth-bore 
gun, and loaded one side with a bullet in case I 
should see large game; the other barrel I loaded 
with shot No.2. Then I carefully plunged into 
the woods till I reached the banks of a little 
stream, and there I heard the cry of the mondi 
(Colobus Satanus), which is one of the largest 





THE EAGLE AND HIS PREY. 


|monkeys of these forests. From their shrill 
cries, I thought there must be at least half a 
dozen together. I was indeed glad that I had 
| one barrel loaded with big shot. If the mondis 
| were not too far off, I would be able to get a 
fair shot, and kill one. 

| ‘*T advanced very cautiously until I got quite 
{near to them. I conld then see their big bodies, 
| long tails, and long, jet-black, shining hair. What 
handsome beasts they were! what a nice-looking 
muff their skins would make! I thought. 

** Just as I was considering which of them I 
would fire at, I saw some big thing, like a large 
shadow, suddenly come down upon the tree. 
Then I heard the flapping of heavy wings, and 
also the death-cry of a poor mondi. Then I saw 
a huge bird, with a breast spotted somewhat like 
a leopard, raise itself slowly into the air, carry- 
ing the monkey in its powerful, finger-like tal- 
ons. The claws of one leg were fast in the upper 
part of the neck of the monkey; so deep were 
they in the flesh that they were completely baried, 
and a few drops of blood fell upon the leaves be 
low. The other leg had its claws quite deep into 
the back of the monkey. The left leg was kept 
higher than the right, and I could see that the 
great strength of the bird was used at that time 
to keep the neck, and also the back, of the vic- 
tim from moving. The bird rose higher and 
higher, the monkey's tail swayed to and fro, and 
then both disappeared. It was a ‘guanionien. 
Its prey was, no doubt, taken to some big tree 
where it could be devoured. 

** The natives say that the first thing the gua- 
nionien does is to take out the eyes of the mon- 
keys they catch. But there must be a fearful 
struggle, for these mondis are powerful beasts, 
and do not die at the eagle's will. There must 
be a great trial of strength ; for if the monkey is 

not seized at an exact place on the neck, he can 
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RECEPTION OF A MONARCH, 


turn his head, and he then inflicts a fearful bite 
on the breast of the eagle, or on his neck or leg, 
which disables his most terrible enemy, and then 
both, falling, meet their death. 

“IT looked on without firing. The monkeys 
seemed paralyzed with fear when the eagle came 
down upon them, and did not move until after 
the bird of prey had taken one of their number, 
and then decamped. When I looked for them 
they had fled for parts unknown to me in the 
forest. I was looking so intently at the eagle 
and its prey that for a while I had forgotten the 
mondis, 1 do not wonder at it, for monkeys I 
could see often, but it is only once in a great 
while that such a scene as I witnessed could be 
seen by aman. It was grand; and I wondered 
not that the natives called the guanionien the 
leopard of the air. As I write these lines, though 
several years have passed away, I see still before 
me that big, powerful bird carrying its prey to 
some unknown part of the forest.” 


We must certainly place our friend Paul at 
the head of all narrators of hunting adventures; 

| not merely that he has killed kinds of game that 
never before came within rifle range, but be- 
cause, also, he invests each scene with an art- 
istic coloring derived from his own poetic na- 
ture. Snakes and such like vermin excepted, 
he seems to have a fondness for the creatures 
|he shoots. He treats them as old Izaak Wal- 
ton urges anglers to treat the worms which they 
must impale in order t@tickle the tastes of the 

| finny tribes—‘‘tenderly as though he loved 
|them.” We own to having been somewhat 
| wearied with the way in which most famous 
| Nimrods tell us how they “ keeled over’ an ele- 
| phant or a lion, a buffalo or a bear, to say no- 


thing of such gentle creatures as deer and an- 


| telopes, But we are never wearied with Paul’s 
| hunting stories. We were sorely tempted to 











scenes. But we forbear with giving only one 
more; and that mainly for the reason that it 
gives some information touching an article of 
food which we imagine will not come into gen- 
eral use for the present. Almost every thing 
that walks or crawls, swims or flies, has now 
and then been eaten by civilized man. We do 
not, however, call to mind any account of the 
flavor of roast lion or tiger; and Du Chaillu is 
the first, as far as we know, to report upon the 
merits of leopard steak. Therefore we quote 
from him : 


SOMETHING ABOUT LEOPARDS. 

“Tn the afternoon, just after descending a hill, 
we came to a very thick part of the forest. We 
were all silent, for we wanted to kill game, when 
suddenly one of the men close to me made us a 
sign to stop and keep perfectly still, his face 
showing excitement and fear. I stopped and 
looked at him. Without saying a word, he 


pointed me to a tree. I looked, and could see | 


nothing; I was looking at the wrong tree. He 
came close to me, and whispered the word ngégo 
leopard). I looked in the direction indicated. 
Truly there was a magnificent leopard resting 
flat on the immense horizontal branch of a tree 
not more than fifteen or twenty feet from the 
ground, 

**We had narrowly escaped, for we had to 
pass under that tree. The leopard had seen us, 
and was looking at us as if to say, ‘Why do you 


disturb me in my sleep?’ for I suppose, as they | 


move bret seldom in the daytime, he intended to 
remain there for the day. His long tail wagged ; 
he placed himself in a crouching position, ready 
to spring on some of us, hoping, I dare say, thus 
to secure his dinner. His glaring eyes seemed 


THE SONGS TO ILOGO. 


extract from his book several more hunting | to look at me, and, just as I thought he was 


ready to spring, I fired between his two eyes, 
and the shot went right through his head, and 
down he fell with a heavy crash, giving a fearfui 
groan. He tried to get up again, but another 
shot finished him, and then the tremendous war- 
shouts of the Ashiras rang through the forest. I 
| shot that leopard at a distance of not more than 
eight or ten yards. 

“* The leopard was hardly on the ground before 
we rushed in with our knives, A heavy blow 
| of the axe partly severed his head from his neck. 
| We cut off his tail to take it back to town, and 
| then took his claws off to give them to Olenda 
for a necklace. The leopard was cut in pieces, 
| and we lighted a big fire, or, rather, several big 
fires. 
| This leopard was fat—very fat, but smelt 
very strong—awfully so. The ribs looking the 
best, I thought I would try them and have some 
cutlets—real leopard cutlets. I flattened them 
and pounded them with thé axe in order to make 
them tender. By that time the fire had burned 
up well, so I took from it a lot of bright burning 
charcoal, and put my cutlets on it. The cutlets 
soon gfterward began to crisp; the fat dropped 
down on the charcoal, and a queer fragrance 
filled the atmosphere round. Then I put on the 
cutlets a little salt I had with me, rubbed them 
with some Cayezne pepper, and immediately 
| after I began to go into them in earnest. ‘The 
meat was strong, and had an odor of musk which 
was very disagreeable. I found it so at the third 
cutlet, and when I had done I took some salt in 
my mouth, mixed with Cayenne pepper, in or- 
der to see if I could not get rid of the taste; I 
could not. I wished then that the leopard had 
been some other animal, 
| ‘*T began to feel weaker and weaker, and 
| when I awoke two days after killing the leopard 
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QUERLAOUEN AND HIS IDOL. 


I rose with difficulty from my bed of leaves. 
We set forward without breakfast. I dared not 
send men in the forest for berries; we must be 
contented with those we should find on our route, 
for every hour was precious, and they might not 
find any after all. So we walked on with empty 
stomachs, longing for a sight of the Ashira coun- 


y- 
**T could not be mistaken; my compass was 
in good order; I had taken into account its 


variation. We were going south, if not right 
straight, at least in a general southern direction. 
On, and on, and on, through the gloomy jungle, 
no man saying a word to the other, and every 
man looking anxiously for the first sight of prai- 
rie-land, which, with my diseased brain, weak- 
ened by hunger, was to me like a fairy-land. 

** At last, on the afternoon of a day which I 
have never forgotten, » sudden lighting of the 
forest gloom told us that an open country was 
nearathand. With a certain renewal of strength 





and hope we set off on a run, caring not how the 
jungle would tear us to pieces, till we reached a 
village at the very bounds of the bush. Here 
the people were much alarmed at our appearance 
and our frantic actions, ‘Food! food! food! 
shouted the Ashiras. That was all they coul 

say. When they discovered that we did nu 
mean mischief they approached. The chief hac 
seen me at Olenda, and he made haste with his 
people to supply our necessities with all manner 
of food in their possession—plantains, pine-ap- 
ples, cassada, yams, fowls, smoked fish. The 
chief gave me a royal present of a goat, which 
we killed in the wink of an eye. I ate so much 
that I feared I should be ill from putting too 
large a share into my so long empty stomach.” 


We leave the wild beasts of the jungle in 
which Du Chaillu was lost, in order to devote 
the remainder of our space to some des¢rip- 
tions of the manners and customs of the till 





PAUL DU CHAILLU ONCE MORE. 


wilder human denizens of these jungles. Giv- 
ing due precedence to royalty, we shall narrate, 
greatly abridged, the account of Paul's recep- 
tion of Olenda, the great king of the Ashiri 
tribe. Olenda’s country must be a beautiful 
one in itself; a broad prairie land, girt by lofty 
mountains, whose summit no one had climbed ; 
the hills and valleys streaked with ribbon-like 
paths, while here and there was the sheen of a 
brook winding through the undulating land, 
with groves of large-leaved plantains and ba- 
nanas, and plantations of cassada and pea-nuts 
—dear to juvenile America, Beautiful as this 
land was in itself, how beautiful it must have 
seemed to Paul, who had been long wandering 
through the lonely forests and jungles! 

Olenda’s village was situated upon a high hill. 
News had preceded Paul that some strange vis- 
itors were coming, and nearly all the inhabit- 
ants had fled. But the king remained behind, 
prepared to meet the new-comers, Ina little 
while the monarch appeared, ringing a kendo to 
announce his approach. The kendo is a kind 
of bell, made of iron, with a long iron handle. 
We remember one of these in the collection of 
curiosities which Du Chaillu, years ago, brought 
to this country. Saving the long handle, it 
looks much like a rude cow-bell. When not 
in use, the mouth is stuffed with a skin, which 
enwraps magical charms to keep away the ani- 
emba, or evil influences. Rude as the kendo 
is, it is in Central Africa the symbol of royalty, 
which no one but a king may possess. 

So, ringing his cow-bell, the monarch ap- 
proached. Never had Paul seen a man so 
old; never did he dream that a man could be 
so old. His wool was as white as snow; his 
face a mass of wrinkles, His skin was like 
parchment, and every rib was clearly visible. 
He was bent almost double, and his emaciated 
arms and legs were hardly bigger than broom- 
handles. His haggard old face was painted in 
streaks, one side white and the other red. He 
leaned on a long staff as he gazedson his visitor. 
It would be hard to say which was most aston- 
ished. 

At length the monarch began his speech of 
welcome: ‘**I have no bowels,” he said; ‘‘I 
am like the Ovenga River; I can not be cut 
intwo; Iam also like the Niembai and Ovenga 
rivers, which unite together. Thus my body is 
united, and nothing can divide it.” This gib- 
berish has been from time out of mind the in- 
variable proem to the royal speeches of the 
Ashiri kings, Exactly what it means would 
be hard to say. Then the king came to mat- 
ters of fact—all the while beating his bell. 
“You,” he said, ‘‘ the spirit, have come to see 
Olenda; you, the spirit, have put your feet 
where none like you have ever been. You 
are welcome.” 

Then the king’s son, also an old white-headed 
negro, presented Paul, in his majesty’s name, 
with two slaves, three goats, twenty bunches 
of plantains, twenty-five fowls, five baskets of 
pea-nuts, and several bunches of sugar-cane. 
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“This,” said the king, “is to salute you. 
Whatever else you want, tell me. I am the 
king of this country. I am older than any 
tree you see around you!”—and indeed he 
must have looked so, 

Paul replied that he did not want the slaves, 
but would gladly accept the food and other 
presents. 

Then came up more of the king's children— 
all of them old and white-wooled. They were 
followed by crowds of the people of the sur- 
rounding villages, who had recovered from their 
fright. All gazed in mute wonder, only broken 
by low whispers, upon the strange visitor. 

At length the king turned to his people, and 
said: “*I have seen many things in my life, 
and am now ready to die; for I have received 
the Moguiza spirit, from whom we receive all 
things. It will always be said in our nation, 
by those coming after us, that in the time of 
Olenda the first spirit appeared and dwelt among 
us. Keep this spirit well; he will do us good.” 

Then, beating his kendo again like a fare- 
well salute, the old monarch hobbled away. 
Do not his words somehow strangely call to 
mind the utterance of the aged Simeon: ‘* Now, 
Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in peace ; 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation ?” 

But this scene of quiet beauty is an excep- 
tion to the general course of the experience of 
Du Chaillu in Africa. The next which we pre- 
sent is of a different character. 

Among Du Chaillu’s friends was Quengueza, 
a chief whose head village was called Goumbt. 
Quengueza had accompanied Paul on an expe- 
dition, and had been left behind sick. Paul 
went on to the village. When the people saw 
that their chief was absent they made earnest 
inquiries for him. ‘Our. king,” they said, 
‘went out with Why have you not 
brought him back? When he went with you 
he was well; why has he been sick?” Some- 
thing, they thought, was wrong; and they had 
further grounds for this belief. The king's 
nephew, Mpomo, lay sick in the vil.age. “He 
had also been a friend of Du Chaillu, who, as 
soon as he saw him, perceived that his last 
hour had come. Paul was urged to give the 
dying man medicines. He declined, for he 
knew that in the inevitable event of death the 
fault would be laid to him. Mpomo died, and 
there was a great commotion in the village. 
The death must have been occasioned by witch- 
craft; and the first thing after the burial was 
to discover the bewitchers. They sent for a 
doctor famous for his skill in discovering wiz- 
ards. After due ceremonies the doctor was 
ready to give his decision. The scene which 
ensued must be told by Du Chaillu, in his own 
words : 


you, 


FATE OF THE BEWITCHERS. 


‘*Every man and boy was armed, some with 
spears, some with swords, some with guns load- 
ed to the muzzle, some with axes and huge knives, 

| and on every face I could see & determination to 
wreak a bloody revenge on those who should be 
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pointed out as the criminals. The whole people 
were possessed with an indescribable fury and 
horrid thirst for human blood. I shall never 
forget the sight. There I stood, alone in the 


midst of this infuriated populace, looking at) 


those faces, so frightened, but, at the same time, 
so thirsty for blood. A cold shudder ran through 
me, for I knew not what would come next. I 
knew not but the whole village of Goumbi might 
be deluged in blood. I am sure you would have 
felt as I did. 

** For the first time my voice was without au- 
thority in Goumbi. No one wanted to hear me 
when I said that nobody must be killed; that 
there were no such things as sorcerers. 
we are not the same people you are. Our coun- 
try is full of witcheraft. Death to the wizards!’ 
shouted they all, in tones which made the village 
shake. ‘Death to the aniembas !’ 

“They were all surrounditig the doctor, as I 
nave said before, when, at a motion from the 
stranger, the people became at once very still. 
Not a whisper could be heard. How oppressed 
I felt as I looked on! ‘This sudden silence last- 
ed about one minute, when the loud, harsh voice 
of the doctor was heard. The people did not 
seem to be able to breathe, for no one knew if 
his name would be the one that should be called, 
and he be accused of the crime of witchcraft. 


***'There is a very black woman—a young wo- | 


man—who lives in a house having one door only, 
with a large bunch of lilies growing by the door. 
Not far off is a tree to which the ogouloungou 
birds come every day.’ 

‘*Scarcely had he ended when the crowd, roar- 


ing and screaming like so many beasts, rushed | 


frantically for the place indicated, when, to my 
horror, I saw them enter the hut of my good 
friend Okandaga, and seize the poor girl, who 
looked so frightened that I thought she had lost 
her reason. I shouted with all the power of my 
voice, ‘You are not going so kill the beautiful 

and good Okandaga—the pride and beauty of 

the village? No,’ said I, ‘you are not to kill 

her.’ But my voice was drowned. ‘They dragged 

her from her hut, and waved their deadly weap- 

ons over her head. They tore her off, shouting 
and cursing; and as the poor, good African girl 

passed in the hands of her murderers, I thought 

the big tree behind which I was looking might 

hide me from her view. But lo! she saw me, 

and with a terrible shriek she cried, extending | 
her arms toward me, ‘Chally, Chally, do not let 
me die! Do not let these people killme. I am 

not awitch. Ihave notkilled Mpomo. Chally, | 
be a friend tome. You know how I have taken 
eare of you—how I have given you food; how 
often I have given you water.’ 

**T trembled all over. I shook like a reed. 
It was a moment of terrible agony to me. ‘The 
blood rushed toward my head. I seized my gun 
and one of my revolvers which was in my belt. 
I had a mind to fire into the crowd—shoot peo- 
ple right and left—send dismay among them— 
rescue dear and kind Okandaga, who was now 
one and helpless—who had not a friend; put 

er in a canoe, and carry her down the river. 
But then, run away—where? I too would have 
murdered people, Perhaps some of the nephews 
of my friend Quengueza would be among those | 
I should kill. ‘Then what should I say to Quen- | 
gueza? ‘They were too frantic and crazed. ‘The | 
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‘Chally, | 


| end would have been, I should have been mur 
dered without saving the life of Okandaga. Hoy 
I cried that same evening. I remember it co, 
well. I cried like a child. I would have 
ali I had to save Okandagua’s life. 

** They took her toward the banks of the Rem. 
bo and bound her with cords. Presently silence 
fell again upon the crowd. Then the harsh and 
demon-like voice of the doctor once more rang 
over the town. It seemed to me like the hoarse 
| croak of some death-foretelling raven : 

***'There is an old woman not far from the 
king’s place. She lives in a long and narrow 
house; and just in front of the house are plan- 
tain-trees which come from the sprouts that wer 
planted by Oganda, the king's eldest brother, who 
is now dead. ‘There is also, back of her house, 
a lime-tree which is now covered with fruit. She 
has bewitched Mpomo.’ 

** Again the crowd rushed off. This time they 
seized a princess, a niece of King Quengueza, a 
noble-hearted and rather majestic old woman, 
As they crowded about her with flaming eyes 
and threats of death, she rose proudly from th 
ground, looked them in the face unflinchingly, 
and, motioning them to keep their hands off her, 
said, ‘I will drink the mboundou, for I am not 
a witch; and woe to my accusers if I do not 
die!’ 

“The crowd shouted and vociferated. Then 
| she too was escorted to the river, but was not 
| bound. She submitted to all without a tear o 

a murmur for mercy; she was too proud. Be- 
longing directly to the families of the chiefs of 
the Abouya tribes from times of which tiuey had 
no record, she wanted to show that she was not 
afraid of death. Pride was in her features, and 
she looked haughtily at her accusers, who left a 
strong guard, and then went back to the doctor. 

** Again, a third time, the dreadful silence fell 
upon the town, and the doctor's voice was heard; 
‘There is a woman with six children—she lives 
en a plantation toward the rising sun—she too 
bewitched Mpomo.’ 

** Again there was a furious shout, and the 
whole town seemed to shake under the uproar 
of voices clamoring for vengeance. A large squad 
of people rushed toward a plantation not far from 
the village. They returned soon after, appear- 
ing frantic, as if they were all crazy, and went 
toward the bank of the river, dragging with them 
one of King Quengueza’s slaves, a good woman 
who many and many a time had brought me 
baskets of ground-nuts, bunches of bananas, and 
plantains. Her they took to where the two oth- 
ers were. 

‘Then the doctor descended the street of the 
village. How fierce he looked! He wore round 
his waist a belt made from the skin of a leopard; 
on his neck he wore the horn of an antelope, 
filled with charmed powder, and hanging from 
it was a little bell. Round his belt hung long 
feathers of the ogouloungou bird; on his wrists 
he wore bracelets made from the bones of snakes ; 
while round his neck were several cords, to which 


given 


se 


| were attached skins of wild animals, tails of mon- 


keys, leopards’ and monkeys’ teeth, scales of pan- 


| golins, and curious-looking dry leaves mingled 


with land and river shells. His face was painted 
red, his eyebrows white, and all over his body 
were scattered white and yellow spots. His teeth 
were filed to a point, and altogether he looked 








PAUL DU CHAILLU ONCE MORE. 


yorrid. I wish I could have shot that monster ; 

but then they all think alike—they all believe in 
witchcraft. He approached the women, and the 
erowd surrounded them. 

‘Silence again succeeded to that great up- 
roar; the wind seemed to whisper through the 
boughs of the trees the tranquil river glided 
down, whose waters were soon to be stained with 
blood. In a loud voice the ductor recited the 
crime of which the three women were accused. 
[hen, pointing to Okandaga, he said that she 
had, a few weeks before, ask« ed Mpomo for some 
salt, he being her relative. Salt was scarce,’ 
said he, looking toward the frantic multitude, 
‘and Mpomo refused her; she said unpleasant 
words to him, for she was angry that he had re- 
fused her salt. ‘Then she vowed to bewitch him, 
and had secceeded, and by sorcery had taken his 
life.’ 

‘¢ The people shouted, ‘Oh, Okandaga, that is 
the way you do—you kill people seaieme. the »y do 
not give you what you ask. You shall drink 
the mboundou! ‘That sweet face of yours 
that of a witch. Ah! ah! ah! and we did not 
know it!’ : , 

‘The crime of Quengueza’s niece came next 
to be told. She had been jealous of Mpomo for 
along time because he had children and she had 
none. She envied him; therefore jealousy and 


is 


envy took possession of her, and she bewitched 


him. The people screamed, *‘ How could a wo 
man be so wicked as to kill a man because he 
had children and she had none? We will give 
you mboundou to drink, and we will see if you 
are not a witch.’ 

‘*Quengueza’s slave had asked Mpomo for a 
looking-glass. He had refused her, and there- 
fore she” had killed him with sorcery also. As 
each accusation was recited the people broke out 
in curses. Each one rivaled his neighbor in 
cursing the victims, fearful lest lukewarmness in 
the ceremony should expose him to a like fate. 
So Okandaga’s .ather, mother, brother, and sis- 
ters joined in the curses. 
cursed by her brothers and their sons, and the poor 
slave by every body. It was a fearful scene to 
contemplate. 

‘« Then a passage was formed in the vast crowd, 
and the three women were led to the river, where 
a large canoe was in waiting. The executioners 
went in first, then the women, the doctor, and a 
number of people well armed with huge knives 
and axes. By this time the sweat ran down my 
face. I must have been deadly pale as I follow- 
ed each motion of these people. Then the tam- 
tams beat, and the proper persons prepared the 
mboundou. Quabi, Mpomo’s eldest brother, 
who was to inherit all of Mpomo’s property, held 
the poisoned cup. At sight of it poor Okandaga 
began again to cry, and Quengueza’s niece turn- 
ed pale in the face, for even the negro face at such 
times attains a pallor which is quite perceptible. 


| 
| 


The king’s niece was | 


thing compared with this. Though horror froze 
my blood my eyes were riveted upon the specta 
cle. I could not help it. Suddenly the slave 
felldown. She had not touched the boat's bot- 
tom before her head was hacked off by a dozen 
rade swords, the people shouting ‘ Kill her! kill 
her!’ Next came Quengueza’s niece. In an in- 
stant her head was off, and her blood was dyeing 
the waters of the river. 

** During all this time my eyes had been riv- 
eted on _ Okandaga. I hoped that she would 
not fall, but soon she too staggered, and strug- 
gled, and cried, vainly resisting the effects of the * 
poison in her system. ‘There was a dead silence 
—the executioners themselves were still—for 
Okandaga was the belle of the village, and had 
more lovers than any body else; but, alas! she 
finally fell, and in an instant her head was hewn 
off. Then all was confusion. In an incredibly 
short space of time the bodies were cut in pieces 
and thrown in the river. 

‘*T became dizzy; my eyes wandered about; 
the perspiration fell down from my face in big 
drops; I could hardly breathe, and I thought I 
would fall insensible. One scene more like this, 
and I should have become mad. ‘The image of 
poor Okandaga was before me, begging me to 
save her. I retired to my hut, but it felt so hot 
inside that I could not stay. When all was over, 
the crowd dispersed without saying a word; the 
clamor and for the rest of the day the 
village was silent.” 


ceased, 


King Quengueza, as we have said, was also 
sick; and not long after the scene just de- 
scribed sent word that his people must try to 
find out from Jlogo why he was sick, and what 
he must do for his recovery. The proceeding 
was thus conducted : 


THE SONGS TO ILOGO, 

‘* Tlogo is believed by the people to be a spirit 
living in the moon—a mighty spirit, who looks 
down upon the inhabitants of the earth—a spirit 
to whom the black man can talk. ‘ Yes,’ they 
said, ‘Ilogo’s face can be seen; look at it.’ 


| Then they pointed out to me the spots on the 


moon which we can see with our naked eye. 
These spots were the indistinct features of the 
spirit. 

**One fine evening, at full moon (for, to con- 
sult Ilogo, the moon must be full, or nearly so), 
the women of the village assembled in front of 
the king’s house. Clustered close together, and 
seated on the ground, with their faces turned to- 
ward the moon, they sang songs. They were 
surrounded by the men of the village. I shall 
not soon forget that wild scene. The sky was 
clear and beautiful; the moon shone in its 
brightness, eclipsing by its light that of the stars, 
except those of the first magnitude; the air was 
calm and serene, and the shadows of the tall 


Three other canoes, full of armed men, surround- | trees upon the earth appeared like queer phan- 


ed that in which the victims were. 

“*A mug full of mboundou was then handed 
to the old slave woman, next to the royal niece, 
and last to the young and kind Okandaga, As 
they drank, the multitude shouted, 
witches, let the mboundon kill them ; 
innocent, let the mboundou go out!’ 

““It was the most exciting scene in my life. 
My arrival in the cannibal country was as no- 


toms. The songs of the women were to and in 
praise of Ilogo, the spirit that lived in ogouayli 
(the moon). Presently a woman seated herself 
in the centre of the circle of singers and began a 


‘If they are | solo, gazing steadfastly at the moon, the people 
if they ave | every now and then singing in chorus with her. 


She was to be inspired by the spirit Lego to ut- 
ter prophecies. 
‘At last she gave up singing, for she could 
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not get into a trance. Then another woman 
took her place, in the midst of the most vocifer- 
ous singing that could be done by human lips. 
After a while the second woman gave place to a 
third—a little woman, wiry and nervous. She 
seated herself like the others, and looked steadi- 
ly at the moon, erying out that she could see 
Tlogo, and then the singing redoubled in fury. 
The excitement of the people had at that time 
become very great; the drums beat furiously, 
the drummers using all their strength, until cov- 
ered with perspiration; the outsiders shouted 
madly, and seemed to be almost out of their 
senses, for their faces were wrinkled in nervous 
excitement, their eyes perfectly wild, and the 
contortions they made with their bodies inde- 
scribable. 

**The excitement was now intense, and the 
noise horrible. ‘The songs to Ilogo were not for 
a moment discontinued, but the pitch of their 
voices was so great and so hoarse that the words 
at last seemed to come with difficulty. ‘The me- 
dium, the women, and the men all sang with 
one accord : 

***Tlogo, we ask thee, 
Tell who has bewitched the king} 
llogo, we ask thee, 
What shall we do to cure the king? 
The forests are thine, Nlogo! 
The rivers are thine, llogo! 
The moon is thine! 
O moon! O moon! O moon! 
Thou art the home of Ilogo! 
Shall the king die? O Ilogo! 
O llogo! O moon! O moon!’ 

““These words were repeated over and over, 
the people getting more terribly excited as they 
went on. ‘The woman who was the medium, 
and who had been singing violently, looked to- 
ward the moon, and began to tremble. Her 
nerves twitched, her face was contorted, her 
muscles swelled, and at last her limbs straight- 
ened out. At this time the Wildest of all wild 
excitement possessed the people. I myself look- 
ed on with intense curiosity. She fell on her 
back on the ground, insensible, her face turned 
up to the moon. She looked as if she had died 
in a fit. 

** The song to Ilogo continued with more noise 
than ever; but at last comparative quiet follow- 
ed, compelled, I believe, by sheer exhaustion 
from excitement. But the people were all gazing 
intently on the woman’s face. I shall not forget 
that scene by moonlight, nor the corpse-like face 
of that woman, so still and calm. How wild it 
all looked! The woman, who lay apparently 


shall not die; that Quengueza is going to live a 
lon time; that Quengueza was not bewitched 
anc*that a remedy prepared from such a plant ({ 
forget the name) would cure him. ‘Then,’ she 
added, ‘I went to sleep, and when I awoke llo- 
go was gone, and now I find myself in the nvid 
of you.’ 

‘**The people then quietly separated, as by 
that time it was late, and all retired to their huts 
I myself going to mine, thinking of the wild scene 
I had just witnessed, and feeling that the longer 
I remained in that strange country the more 
strange the customs of the people appeared to 
me. Soon all became silent, and nothing but 
the barking of the watchful little native dogs 
broke the stillness of the night. The moon eon 
tinued to shine over that village, the inhabitants 
of which had run so wild with superstition.” 


st 


One more extract, and we close. In this 
case it shall be about gorillas in general, and 
especially about the little Jack, whom we have 
seen making a clutch at Paul. 

Du Chaillu, in company with his trusty 
friends Querlaouen and Malaouen, was one day 
out in the forest, when they heard the voice of 
a young gorilla crying for his mother. They 
watched in breathless silence, but for a tim: 
could only hear the noise of the mother moving 
among the trees, apparently now and then pick- 
ing fruit or breaking off branches. All at once 
aloud cry burst from the rear. It was the roar 
of the father gorilla, who had perceived them 
watching his wife and child. They fired all at 
once, and the huge creature fell dead. They 
then set out in search of the female and he: 
eub, At length they came in sight of them. 
The mother was tending her young in a man- 
ner almost human. Now and then she would 
pick a berry, and give a chuckling invitation 
for the young one to come and eat it; when 
she would caress the creature with her big 
black hand; and he would seat himself be- 
tween her legs, gazing queerly up into her 
face. Soon the pair perceived their watch- 
ers, and started to run; but too late, for Quer- 
laouen fired, and the mother fell dead. They 
gave chase to the young one, and at last suc- 
ceeded in running him down. They secured 
| him, much as boys do a snake, by putting a 
forked stick over his neck, and managed to 


dead before the savages, was expected at this | CalTy him along with them. What follows, 


time to see things in the world of Llogo—that is 
to say, the moon—to see the great spirit Ilogo 
himself; and, as she lay insensible, she was sup- 
posed to be holding intercourse with him. ‘Then, 
after she had conversed with the great spirit Lo- ! 
go, she would awake, and tell the people all she | 
saw and all that Ilogo had said to her. For my 
part, I thought she really was dead. I approach- 
ed her, and touched her pulse. It was weak, 
but there was life. After about half an hour of 
insensibility she came to her senses, but she was 
much prostrated. She seated herself without 
rising, looking round as if stupefied. She re- 


Paul shall tell in his own words : 


QUERLAOUEN AND HIS IDOL. 


‘* How proud we felt of our prize! We re- 
turned by the way we had come, being guided 
by the broken boughs of young trees and the 
leaves we had thrown on the ground. As soon 
as we came to the female gorilla, and the little 
fellow saw his mother, he tried to rush toward 
her. Idropped the forked stick and let him go. 
He at once jumped on his mother, and began 
sucking her breasts, and then looked in her face, 





mained quite silent for a while, and then began 

to speak ; 
***T have seen Ilogo, I have spoken to Ilogo. 

Ilogo has told me that Quengueza, our king, | 


and appeared to feel quite sorrowful. When he 
saw she was dead, he gave a howl at us, as if to 
say, ‘ You fellows have killed my mother !’ 

**Tt was utterly impossible for us to carry to our 
camp all our spoil, so we concluded to hang her 
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THUNDER-STRUCK, 


to a branch of a tree, and come for her the next 
morning, which we did. Then we continued our 
march, and toward sunset came to the large male 
we had killed in the morning. We were so tired 
that we did not wish to do any thing with the 
big gorilla that night. I felt I was too tired to 
take his skin off. The little fellow did not seem 
to care for his father ; he looked at him well, and 
gave only a single plaintive cry. I could not help 
thinking of the poor old fellow. How many times 
he had slept at the foot of some big tree, and kept 
watch over his wife and baby! Now he was 
dead, nothing but his huge body and his tremen- 
dous face showed the giant strength he once pos- 
sessed; now a little insect was stronger than he 


‘* What had he died for? He had died brave- 
ly defending his wife and baby from an enemy 
whom he knew had come to do them harm. He 
was right. May I and every man of us always 
have the same motive that big gorilla had! I 
could not help feeling sorry. Here lay dead be- 
fore me a wonderful beast, one of the most 
strange creatures of the forest "God has created. 
His mate lay dead in another part of the forest, 
and their offspring was my prisoner. How 
strange his huge shadow looked as he hung by 
the neck to the limb of a tree near our camp, 
and how small our bodies looked by the side of 
his! 

“That night I could not sleep. That big go 
rilla was always before my eyes. He seemed to 
grin at me; his long, powerful arm, his huge 
hands, appeared as if they were moving and try- 
ing to seize me. I could see his big black nails 
ready to go into my flesh; his mouth seemed 
eady to open and give one of those terrific roars 
which shake the whole forest. And then I would 
his enormous canines come out from his 
sharp-cut lips, and how red his mouth was in- 
side. ‘There were his deep sunken eyes, wide 
open, looking at me, and, though dead, he had 
a scowl of defiance and intense ferocity on his 
face. It so happened that his face was turned 
toward the bed of leaves on which I lay, and he 
was hung not far from me. 

“The young gorilla during the whole night 
moaned for his mother. He would look at the 
fires before him, then at us, and then give a 
howl, as if he was saying, ‘What have I before 
me?’ I decidedly frightened him more than 
Malaouen and Querlaouen could, for, in despite 
of the noise the young gorilla made, and of the 
shadow of the big gorilla, they had fallen sound 
asleep. But now and then they would awake, 
look at the fires, put on more wood to make a 
blaze, would perhaps smoke a pipe, and then go 
to sleep again. 

‘Toward four o’clock in the morning Querla- 
ouen arose, took from his bag a little idol, and 
put it on the ground, muttering words I could 
not hear, all the time thinking I was sound 
asleep. ‘Then he took a piece of chalk of the 
Alumbi, and rubbed it on his forehead between 
his two eyes; then he rubbed it in the hollow of 
his chest, and along both his arms; then he 
chewed a piece of a certain soft cane, which he 
spat on the idol; and then he talked to it. Now 
and then he muttered my name. At last I un- 
derstood that the ignorant but good fellow was 
begging his idol to take care of me. Then, with 
his sharp-pointed knife, he cut his two hands 


see 
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slightly in many places, and took the blood that 
fell and rubbed his body with it, also the idol, 
and then lay down once more by the fires and 
took another sleep.” 


THUNDER-STRUCK. 

T was five o'clock in a summer's afternoon, 

and the sun's western rays still fell hotly 
upon and around a clumsy, square, unpainted, 
wooden building, which, isolated and lonely, 
stood upon the outskirts of a country village. 

The district school-house (for, for what other 
earthly purpose than a district school-house 
could the ingenuity of man have designed that 
desolate, dreary place ?) stood a little removed 
from the dusty highway, from which, however, 
no trim paling divided it ; the stone-walls which 
bounded the adjacent lots were in a neglected 
and tumble-down condition; the turf around 
the door was bare, trodden, and dead; the few 
shade trees (originally left by the ‘ 
Committee” to shelter their work, and possibly 
hide its deformities) were hacked and hewed, 
broken and dead; and the place had altogether 
that unhappy, deserted look which so often, 
in the country, distinguishes these outer courts 
of the temple of literature, and sometimes sug- 
gests the inquiry whether, if there is “a royal 
road to learning,” it might not be well to erect 
station-houses more suitable to the comfort of 
the young travelers on the route. 

The door burst open, and a noisy crew of 
half-grown boys and gitls came trooping out, 
followed by a score or two of more juvenile 


suilding 


aspirants to literary distinction, with clumsy, 


graceless gambols, elfish or apish grimaces, 
rude shouts and jeers and cries and yells, and 
all the various unmeaning and unnecessary 
noises which vulgar boyhood finds delight in 
giving utterance to. They spread themselves 
out into the road, and gradually dropping off 
at their several turnings, the rude clamor less- 
ened by degrees; until, as the latest straggler 
(whose steps had been impeded by the enforced 
companionship of a brace of younger brothers) 
disappeared in the sunny distance, silence set- 
tled again upon the scene of their exodus. 

But see—they have left the door open be- 
hind them; and we may venture a survey of 
the interior of the place where these rough 
young colts, who are perhaps training for the 
heights of Parnassus, are first broken in and 
taught their paces, 

The door-step, a broken millstone, is litter- 
ed over with chips and stones, shells, stalks, 
and leaves; and the door-sill is broken and 
settled; but never mind, we can enter, In- 
side is a large, bare, high room, with its numer- 
ous and unshaded windows high up in the 
walls, which, once whitewashed, are now yel- 
low, weather-stained, time-worn, and scarred 
by jack-knives, and grim with the imprint of 
successive hundreds of little, dirty hands. The 
unpainted floor is strewed with bits of waste 
paper, straw, and other rubbish—all the name- 
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less débris which seems naturally’ to collect | had commenced his patient accumulations, ang 


around the roots of literature, and from which, 
perhaps, it vegetates. 

No sound disturbs us here, save the sharp mo- 
notonous * tick-tack, tick-tack,” 
wooden clock in the corner, the tarnished pen- 


dulum of which swings back and forth with 
a nervous, spasmodic jerk, as if, irritated by | 
the dullness of the place, it counted the time | 
grudgingly, and with a sharp bitterness, feeling | 


it might be doing something better with all its 


weights and wheels; and the hum of the idle | 


flies, droning lazily in the dim window-panes 


where the sun shines hottest, rising occasion- | 
ally to a sharper, shriller sound, when some | 


rope-walking spider, disdaining a balance-pole, 
darting along his air-hung path with the assured 


agility of a second Blondin, clasps the luckless | 


singer in his treacherous embrace, and, despite 


struggles and resistance, calmly pinions legs | 


and wings, and spins a shroud over the still 
living victim. 
But the room, though silent, is not wholly 


of the coarse 


| though the end had long been attained, he stij] 
| continued to regard it as his object ; but, uncon- 
sciously to himself, his motive had gradual}; 
become changed, and the pursuit of wealth, 
which had been the business of his earlier life, 
had become in later years its pleasure. It had 
for him all the excitement of the gaming-table 
or the turf, without a consciousness of wrong- 
doing, or consequent self-reproach ; for he was 
an honest and liberal man, exact and punctil- 
ious in all his business transactions, giving 
bread to many, and wronging no man; bu 
when he had made a sagacious venture, or a 
successful speculation, he still flattered himself 
it was all for Robert that he still plodded on 
in the trammels of business—all for Robert's 
ultimate good that he kept himself too much 
immersed in commercial pursuits to give the 
boy his personal attention, or even to cultivate 
his acquaintance; ard, consequently, Robert 
| knew his father-only as the latter knew his 
banking-house, as the institution from which 


deserted. Look around. Inthe master's desk | he was entitled to draw his funds. - 

sits a graceful and fashionably dressed young | But money, even when honestly made and 
man; he is leaning forward, with his white, | worthily used, is not always to be securely held. 
gentlemanly hands clasped together, and rest- | The wheel of fortune is always turning, and two 
ing upon the corner of the desk before him; | or three revolutions of its spokes served to dis- 
on them rests his head, his fine hair falling sipate the labored accumulations of years, For- 
over the clasped hands, his handsome features tunately, the merchant did not live to see it; 
clouded with care or grief, and his downcast he died quite unconscious of the impending 
eyes humid with a moisture which only his | ruin; died supposing he left Robert to the en- 
strong, earnest, manly self-control could keep | joyment of a princely fortune; and the world 
from freely breaking forth in unmanly tears ; | (the commercial world, in which he lived) be- 
for Robert Middleton, though he sat there in | lieved so too, and hastened to offer its allegi- 
his chair of state, legally constituted ruler and | ance to the young millionaire. But when an 
teacher, and duly chosen, elected, and invested | investigation took place startling revelations 
with authority by the sage school committee | were made; and when his affairs were wound 
of L—, to rule with undivided sway as prin-| up it was found there was scarcely enough to 
cipal of their district school, was himself an satisfy the creditors; and the young man who 
undergraduate in a far higher school—the | had been taught to regard himself as the heir 


school of adversity. 

Up to the age of eighteen years Robert Mid- 
dleton had been the pet and favorite of For- 
tune; and then, with that sudden fickleness 
which has been said to be one of her feminine 
characteristics, the capricious goddess had cast 
him off, and flouted him, and frowned upon 


him, and turned her face away like a very co- | 


quette, not even letting him know how or when 
he had offended her. 

The father of the young teacher, the elder 
Mr. Middleton, a prosperous and wealthy mer- 
chant, was early left a widower; and Robert, 
his only child, was the pride and delight of his 
heart; but his parental loves though natural 
and blameless in feeling, had been unfortunate 
in its mode of expression. The father had com- 
menced life in obscurity, and under the re- 
straints of poverty; he had made his own 
wealth, and attaching perhaps undue import- 
ance to its advantages, he was desirous that 
his only child should enjoy all the accessories 
to comfort which wealth could procure, and 
escape all the annoyances which stern poverty 
entails. This was the object with which he 


. 
. 


| to inexhaustible wealth was left penniless. 

Robert heard of his father’s death with awe 
and some natural grief; to be sure he had 
| known but little of him, but that little had all 
| been pleasant. From his days of boyhood, 
| when his father had patted his head and ten- 
| dered him silver dollars and gold pieces, up to 
the times when he shook hands with him and 
presented him with a check on his bank, he 
had been uniformly kind to him; besides, his 
father had been the only family tie he had ever 
known, and he felt the loss which sundered 
that. 

The second shock—the news of his own al- 
tered fortunes—affected him far less, simply 
because he did not comprehend all which it 
involved. His personal friends gathered about 
him with their regrets and their condolences, 
but the young man himself was calm and self- 
possessed, and dealt in philosophical and pro- 
verbial resignation. 

‘¢ Poverty was not the worst of ills,” he said ; 
‘he had youth, and health, and hope, and en- 
ergy; his father had made all his money, why 
should not he? the world owed a living to all 
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its inhabitants, and would not deny one to him ; 
and perhaps his sluggish temperament needed 
just this to rouse it,” ete., ete. And his friends 
jistened, and applauded, and told him he was 
‘6g hero! a philosopher! a Spartan !” And he 
believed them. 

But all this was nothing. What did it 
amount to? Simply that the young dreamer 
was talking theoretically, and not practically. 
What did the young neophyte know of the 
life he was about to enter upon? He, who had 
looked upon the world through the rose-tinted 
windows of the drawing-room, what did he 
know of poverty? He had never realized the 
comforts his father’s wealth had surrounded 


him with, but had taken it for granted that his | 
own easy, luxurious life was the natural state | 
He had seen poverty, the dirty, squal- | 


of man. 


id, vicious, reckless poverty which a great city 
holds in her bosom like a festering sore, and 
had given money freely to relieve it; but that 
was low, vulgar poverty, not the poverty of a 
gentleman; he felt he could never descend to 


that. Possibly his ideas‘ of respectable, gen 
tlemanly limitation would have been the ex- 
change of his club-room and opera box for a 
seat at the casement window of some vine-hung 
cottage; to eat strawberries and cream in- 
stead of oysters and ices ; and listen to the song 
of the birds instead of the notes of a Picco- 
lomini. And with an abundant wardrobe, and 
his pocket-book still filled with his last quar- 
ters ample allowance, he could afford to ro- 
mance and philosophize—for a while. 

Bat the time was coming, and soon came, 
when, his supplies being exhausted, he called 
upon his late father’s wankers, and was civilly 
referred to the executors, where he was met by 
the delicately conveyed but startling informa- 
tion that they had no funds for him, 

Robert hastened to explain: ‘* He did not 


mean a fortune; that he knew he was not to! 
; these loud-voiced, bold, hoidenish girls, desti- 


look for; but money for his own necessary ex- 
penses—he meant money for his own, imme- 
diate, daily use.” They were very, very sorry 
to say they had none to advance. Robert was 
astonished. ‘* Where, then, should he apply for 
it?” he very innocently inquired. ‘‘ Really, 
they did not know; most unfortunately, they 
had not a dollar in their hands.” 

Robert walked thoughtfully back to his 
rooms ; now was the time to act upon his theo- 
ries; but they did not seem so feasible. ‘‘ The 
world owed him a living.” True; but how was 
he to recover the debt? His claim was a good 
one, undoubtedly ; but to whom was he to pre- 
sent it? ‘This is a question which has posed 
wiser heads than his. 

He thought deeply on the subject; he ap- 
plied to his friends—his father’s friends and his 
own; they sympathized, and temporized, and 
held out vague hopes of some golden opportu- 
nity in the far distance; but all their plans re- 
quired time or money to realize them, and Rob- 
ert could give neither; and, like ‘‘ the hare with 
many friends,” he found he must, after all, de- 


| pend upon himself. 


Fortunately, he had not 
overestimated his internal resources; he had, 
as he had said, youth and health, and energies 
which only needed rousing; he had received a 
good classical edvcation, though, having no 
decided turn for any profession, he had not 
| been educated for one; and he had inherited 
from his father a clear sense of equity and hon- 
esty. His resolves were decided, and his action 
prompt. The sale of his horses and his yacht, 
with the many luxurious trifles of a gentleman 
ly leisure (to be his no longer), procured him 
ready money to meet his present wants. Debts 
he had never contracted: that was the only 
| point upon which his father had insisted. 

Just at this juncture one of those chances 
which will occur in a lifetime brought to his 
notice an advertisement of the school committee 
of L—— for a teacher in their district school. 
Of course the emolument was small—scarcely 
| more than he had given his “ tiger ;” but it was 
out of town, it was bread and occupation until 
he had time to fix upon something better; and, 
provided with letters from his late father’s phy- 
sician, who had friends and interest in the town 
of L——, he proceeded there at once, offered his 
credentials, underwent an examination, and was 
accepted. 

Mr. Middleton had now been installed in his 
new position a few weeks, and the excitement 
of novelty being over, the consequent reaction 
of depression was upon him; and, as he sat in 
his desk that warm June evening, unmindful of 
flies or clock, he had been taking a sad review 
of the past, and a still sadder view of the future. 

Strangely alone—like some star struck out 
from its orbit, and neither mourned nor missed 
by the constellation ftom which it had fallen— 





he felt himself isolated and changed, until he 
almost began to doubt his own identity. Were 
these rough, uncouth, loutish, yelping boys (stu- 
pid in every thing but the art of annoyance), 


tute alike of the refinements of polished society 
and the graceful simplicity of rustic life, to be 
his sole companions and only objects of inter- 
est—he, whose Sybarite nerves had ever shrunk 
tremblingly from a discordant voice, an ill-chosen 
word, or ungraceful gesture? Could he live on 
so (for nothing else had offered )—could he live, 
and grow old, and die in his present distasteful 
occupation? And, as he asked himself this 
question, there came across his mental vision, 
clear and distinct as if daguerreotyped there, a 
scene of the preceding summer, when, riding 
out with some of his gay friends, ie had passed 
on the road a poor teacher coming out of much 
such a school-house as the one in which he now 
sat. He had made no observation at the time, 
scarcely noticing the man, except courteously 
to return the bow with which he moved aside 
forhim. But now, strangely enough, the whole 
scene returned to him, vivid as a picture—the 
road, the trees, the sky, the very feeling of the 
atmosphere ; the pale face and bent form of the 
| man, his threadbare coat and worn visage; the 
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near-sighted frown on the otherwise mild brow ; 
the habitual patience in the clear gray eyes. 
Strange how this picture had been unknowing- 
ly stored away in some dim gallery of his brain, 
to start out now in such full coloring and bold 
relief! In vain he tried to turn it aside; 
seemed to haunt him. Was that sad figure in- 
deed a prototype of himself? Vexed, at last, 
by the pertinacity with which the idea would 
return to him, Mr. Middleton roused himself 
and left the house, determined to drive off this 
shadowy gloom by active exercise. 

He had walked for some little time without 
gaining his object; but he was a true worship- | 
er of Nature, and gradually and imperceptibly 
her softening influences stole over him, and the 
beauty of the scenery and the weather were win- 
ning him from himself, when he reached a turn 
in the road which wound around a little bank or 
high ground crowned with bushes. Lost in a 
still gloomy reverie, Robert was passing on, his 


away, when from a little thicket on the other 
side of the road a bird poured forth his musical 
vespers. 

Absorbed in thought as he was, Robert would | 
scarcely have noticed it, had it not been that | 
even as the gushing melody died away it was 
caught up and repeated, note by note, from the 
little bank above him; and then, with scarce an 
interval of pause, came the blithe notes of the 
robin and the mournful cry of the whip-poor- 
will; and these, again, were followed in their 


turn by the quavering trill of the golden oriole, 


the glad gossip of the merry bobolink, with its | 
**chee, chee, chee,” and the plaintive “ more 
wet” of the quail—till it seemed as if the little | 
bank above him must be a very aviary of feath- 
ered minstrels. 

Glancing up into the place from whence all | 
this varied melody seemed to issue, Robert saw 
only one solitary tree, and only one shadowy 
bird stirring among its quiet branches ; and re- 
membering to have heard a recent debate in 
which it had been asserted that the male Amer- 
ican cat-bird is often a mocking-bird of rare | 
powers, he determined to climb the bank and | 
try to discover if the creator of all this musical | 
olio was indeed one of that most despised race. 

He ascended the bank with little effort, and 
was pressing on, with his eyes raised to the tree | 
which had seemed the orchestra of this unique | 
performance, when his steps were suddenly ar- | 
rested by a peal of low, clear, ringing human | 
laughter, sweet and soft as the fall of a chime 
of silver bells, which came bubbling up from the 
ground at his very feet; and there, cradled in 
the fresh, blossomy grass, whose flowery tops, 
pink and white, nodded around the brink of her | 
rustic nest, lay a child, a little girl of apparent: | 
ly not more than six years old. 

She was a child of singular loveliness and | 
beauty, with a complexion of that pure, firm, | 
ivory whiteness rarely seen beyond the fresh | 
young life of healthy infancy ; and its brilliancy | 
was heightened by long, loose curls of that rare, 


| for a little space neither of them spoke ; 


peculiar tint of auburn so hard to describe, by; 
so universally admired when seen, 

The child lay at her easy length upon the 
ground, in a careless attitude of perfect freedom 


} and abandon; but her position had all the un- 
it | 


studied grace which the pliant form of uncop- 


scious childhood often assumes. The smal] 


| feet were lightly crossed, and one little dim- 


pled hand was thrown over her head, the snowy 
whiteness of the delicate, blue- veined wrist re- 
lieved by the rich masses of curls upon which jr 


| rested, and in the soft gleaming rings of which 


the small ivory fingers had unconsciously Jost 
themselves. ‘The other Jittle hand was held up 


| before her, on a level with her eyes, and upon 
the back ot it (smooth and white and finely 


grained as the unique petal of the calla lily 


| rested a gorgeous summer butterfly, calmly lift- 


ing and depressing its burnished wings, and 
furling and unfurling its graceful antenna, with 


| seemingly the same quict sense of enjoyment 
eyes bent upon the ground and his thoughts far | 


as if perched on the bosom of some newly-opened 
blossom. It was doubtless the advent of this 
little winged visitant which had called out that 
burst of low, sweet, childish laughter. 

As Robert’s feet approached the couch of 
this little woodland nymph, the insect, taking 
alarm, rose slowly on its rainbow wings, and 
sailing round in graceful gyrations, as if un- 
willing to depart, soared aloft on the still sum- 
mer air, followed by another peal of silvery 
laughter from the child, whose sweet eyes watch- 
ed it till it was lost in the blue heavens, scarce- 
ly purer or more intensely blue than themselves; 
and then, without changing her attitude in the 
least, she turned her sweet glances full upon the 
new-comer ; but, to Robert’s surprise, she man- 
ifested no emotion, either of fear or wonder, a 


| his close proximity, regarding him with a sort 


of regal calmness and self-possession—an air of 
even greater indifference, perhaps, than slie had 
bestowed upon the butterfly. 

Infinitely amused at what he supposed to be 
the incipient coquetry of this little rustic beau- 


| ty, Robert dropped upon his knee by her side, 


and regarded her for a moment with fixed at- 
| tention, curious to discover how long she could 
| maintain the dignity of her royal silence; and 
but he 
could detect in her no wavering, no change, no 
| sign of emotion, unless it were in a nervous dila- 
| tation and contraction of the pupils of the sweet, 
humid eyes, which gave to them a tremulous 
motion, like the radiant scintillations of a dew- 
| drop, and the varying color on the fair cheek, 

which deepened and faded, like the passing 


| shadow of a rosy cloud, with every breath she 
| drew. 


Finding the child did not mean to speak to 
him, Robert was at last the one to break the 
silence. 

“Well, little one,” he said, laughingly, al- 
luding to her prolonged gaze at him, ‘‘ you mean 
to know me when we meet again, don’t you?” 

No answer; only a faint, scarcely percepti- 
‘ble sigh parted the sweet, rosy lips. 
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“ And so, my little singing bird,” continued 
the young man, “was it really you who made 
all that music? I expected to find a whole 
treeful of birds, and I find only one little 
ground - sparrow nestling in the grass, Will 
vou sing for me again, as you did just now ?” 

Still no answer; and as Robert observed the 
child closely, he saw that her gaze was growing 
wandering and abstracted, the color in her face 
and lips fading away, and a heaviness as of 
sleep stealing over the soft eyes and weighing 
down the white lids, with their long, silken 
fringes. 

‘Why, Bobolink,” he said, in surprise, *‘ you 
are not going to sleep, are vou? Tell me where 
you live, and if you are tired I will carry you 
home.” 

Still no answer came, unless the deepened 
breathing and the closing eyes answered him. 

“Why, child,” said the young man, still 
more earnestly, “I tell you you must not sleep 
here inthe grass; why. the dew is beginning to 
full already. ‘Tell me wnere you live, and I will 
carry you home in my arms; but you must not 
sleep here;” and as he spoke he attempted 
gently to raise her. 

‘No,” said the child, speaking in languid, 
sleepy tone, and with a repellent gesture of her 
little hand. 

‘But I must,” said Robert. ‘I can not zo 
and leave you here alone; it is almost night. 
Are you not afraid?” And again he attempted 
to raise her. 

“No!” repeated the little one. ‘No !—no; 
Ella—no !” 

But at this moment the interview was inter- 
rupted by a new arrival, Even as the child 
spoke, and as if in answer to her voice, a quick, 
panting sound was heard, and a huge New- 
foundland dog, coal-black and shaggy-coated, 
lashed up the little hill, and crashing through 
the undergrowth of bushes, stood over the pros- 
trate form of the child, bringing his huge jaws 
and red tongue into a very unpleasant proximi- 
ty to Mr. Middleton’s face, and gave a short, 
sharp, and most expressive growl, which served 
to show a white and very determined-looking 
set of teeth; and then, dropping his head, he 
began to fondle the face of the child, who seemed 
to recognize the new-comer as a familiar friend, 
for, without unclosing her eyes, she clasped her 
arms fondly about his neck, and uttered again 
that low, sweet, musicallaugh; and then, spring- 
ing suddenly to her feet, she twisted her hand 
in his rough mane, and the two oddly-assorted 
companions began slowly to descend the hill on 
the other side. 

‘At least you will let me go with you, I 
hope,” said Robert, advancing to the other side 
of the child, and attempting to take her hand 


in his. The little girl did not again repulse | 


him, but the dog stopped short, fixed his eyes 


on the intruder, and gave another of those meap- | 


ing utterances, so wholly unmistakable in its im- 
vort that Robert thought it safest to withdraw, 
and leave the little one to the care of a guard- 


ian who seemed fully competent to his office. 


and he stood still, while they proceeded leisure 
ly down the pathway, catching from the lips of 
the beautiful child as she retréated only the 
broken and disconnected words, * Pretty Ella! 
pretty baby! good Max! prejty puppy!” 

Mr. Middleton stood silently contemplating 
the ill-matched pair as they moved slowly out 
of sight, without, as it seemed, one thought of 
him. “ Heigh-ho!” he said, at last. “Times 
have changed with me, indeed! I think I must 
be a descendant of the estimable but drowsy 
little woman who encountered that most ungen- 
tlemanly itinerant Strout; ‘for is it not writ- 
ten ir the Book of Chronicles that it was when 
the dog began to bark that she began to cry, 
‘Lord ‘a massy on me! I don’t believe it’s 1?’ 
And surely she had not more strangely lost her 
identity than Ihave mine! This time last year 
the belles of Newport and Saratoga were pleased 
to accept my attentions, and now this little rus- 
tic beauty, baby as she is, declines me as an es- 
cort, and prefers a puppy to me. Can it be 
that my fallen fortunes have set their mark on 
mesosoon? Ah, well, well, well; never mind! 
The schoolmaster has got lessons to learn as 
well as to teach, I find.” 

As he spoke Mr. Middleton retraced his 
steps, and sprung down the little bank, but he 
had scarcely regained the road when a cheerful 
voice called him by name, and he saw coming 
toward him a gentleman whom he recognized 
as Doctor Mayne, the physician of L——, to 
whom he had brought a letter of introduction. 

‘*On my word,” said the Doctor, with an air 
of affected caution, looking at him suspiciously 
as he spoke, ‘‘are you sure, now, it’s really 
you, and not Jack Sheppard? You sprung out 
of that little thicket with such an air of despe- 
rate resolve that I had serious thoughts of fling- 
ing away my purse, and swallowing my watch, 
and running for life. But now, if it is really 
you, how are you? I've just been to your 
room to ask you to pass Friday evening at my 
house ; but, pray, what were you doing in that 
thicket from which you emerged so abruptly ? 
May I ask if you were enjoying the sentimental 
alone there ?” 

‘“* Not entirely,” said Robert, in the same ban- 
tering tone. ‘‘ Keep my secret, I entreat you! 
I was not alone; I had youth and beauty with 
me.” 

‘* Now is not that too bad?” said his com- 
panion; ‘“‘and so you have been beforehand 
with us. My wife and I intended to introduce 
you to our fairest natives on Friday evening ; 


| but you, it seems, have forestalled our kind in- 


tentions.” 

**T think not,” said Robert, gravely. ‘The 
young lady in question would not, I think, have 
been one of your guests. I have the impres- 
sion she does not go into company at present.” 

‘*Ah! indeed ; may I inquire why not?” 

** Certainly—from her extreme youth, I pre- 
sume. In fact, Doctor, my companion was a 
little child.” 


ERE Pe 
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‘‘Indeed! That's another affair.”. | and he found a beautiful little girl of three o, 
“Yes; a beautiful child, whom I found*half | four years old standing by his side. ‘Tom 
asleep in the grass, I never saw any thing so | who is fond of children, and has two little ones 
lovely. An ihfant Aurora, in grace and in| at home, was struck with the child’s remark- 
coloring ; with clear sapphire eyes, and true au- | able beauty, and talked with her for some time. 
burn hair; attended by a huge black dog only. | and he said she was uncommonly intelligent, 
Who is she?” almost precociously so, and full of life and vie 
“Baby Ella, I suppose,” said the Doctor, | vacity. She told him her name and age, here 
gravely. | she came from, and where she was going ; but, 
“Yes; I think that is her name; but she | unfortunately, not attaching to the informa- 
would not talk tome. Who is she?” tion thus given the sad importance subsequent 
“T can not tell you,” said Mayne. “I do| events have given it, he can not now recall jt, 
not know who she is.” He said he was first struck with the child’s 
“ And yet you knew at once whom I meant,” | beauty, but was still more struck and inter- 
said Robert, coldly. ested (as a medical man) by a peculiarity jn 
“‘Of course I did. It is not a description | her eyes—a remarkable dilatation and contrac- 
to fit every body, certainly. I did know who| tion of their pupils, which he had always noted 
you meant at once ; but, as I said before, I can | as indicative of a highly nervous temperament, 
not tell you who she is, for I do not know that | The child remained with him a quarter of an 
myself. Poor little thing! we can say what hour, and then returned to her seat at some 
she is, but not who she is.” distance; and my friend noticed that her com- 
“Oh! very well, then,” said Robert, laugh- | panion was a female dressed in very deep mourn- 
ing. ‘If that is the necessary form of adju- ing, and who scemed too much overcome by 
ration, then tell me, I beseech you, what is | sleep or grief to pay the child much attention, 
she ?” | Black is a leveling dress, and Tom, who did 
“A foundling,” said Doctor Mayne, hesi-| not see the woman's face, could not judge of 
tating, ‘‘ and—an innocent.” her position in life, but he had an impression 
“Innocent!” repeated Robert. ‘‘ Of course | she was only an attendant, and not the child’s 
she is; babies usually are that, I belieye—un- | mother. 
less she comes in for her share of original sin ; ‘* As the train drew near this place they en- 
but what else is she ?” countered a sudden and violent thunder-storm, 
“Nothing else,” said Doctor Mayne, with | and, from the peculiar indications I have men- 
an air of grave rebuke. ‘‘I used the word in tioned, Doctor Otis was not surprised to find 


its Scottish sense. You understand, I suppose, | the child nervous and terrified. As the storm 


what the Scottish term ‘an innocent’ is meant | increased in violence, so did the child's excite- 
to express ?” ment and alarm, every display of the electric 
* An innocent! what—an idiot?” said the | fluid eliciting from her a scream of nervous 
young man, recoiling in sudden horror. ‘* Oh! | terror. 
not an idiot! that beautiful child! It can not **The woman who had her in charge now 
be; you do not mean—” He paused abruptly; | did all in her power to soothe and pacify her, 
for the singularity of the child’s manner, her | but in vain; she took the child on her lap, bent 
strange, persistent silence, her prolonged gaze, | over her caressingly, and tried to quiet her, 
all recurred to him; and as he thought of her| without success; and at last, clasping her 
loveliness and beauty the Doctor's words fell} closely to her, she hid the child’s face on her 
heavily upon his heart. bosom, and wrapped her shaw] and arms tight- 
“No,” said the Doctor, hastily ; “she is not | ly round her, to try to blind her to the fierce 
an idiot. Poor little Ella’s misfortune is the | glare of the lightning. 
result of accident, not a natural deficiency. “Another blinding flash illuminated the 
She has been bereft of reason, but she was not | cars; an almost simultaneous and most appall- 
born without it. Her little history is a sad| ing crash of thunder; and the woman and 
one; if you will walk on with me, I will tell | child sunk heavily from the seat they had oc- 
you what I can of it: | cupied; and at the same moment the train en- 
‘‘Three summers ago my intimate friend, | tered the dépot. 
Tom Otis, who is a capital fellow and an honor “Of course all was instant terror, bustle, 
to our profession, wrote me that he was to at- | and confusion ; the bodies were lifted out and 
tend a consultation some miles beyond here, | carried into the station-house; the few who 
and could pass through this place in such a| were to leave here were hurriedly disembarked ; 
train; but if I would meet him at the station, | and as the storm had now spent its Weight, 
he would leave the cars and skip one train to | the train with its living freight rushed on to its 
spend an hour with me, I kept the appoint- | destination. 
ment, and thus learned what I know of little **Doctor Otis and I, being upon the spot, 
Ella, were requested to examine the bodies, which 
“Doctor Otis told me he had been in the| were supposed to be equally lifeless. We found 
cars some time, and was dozing over a maga-| the woman much burned; she had probably 
zine, when a sweet, childish voice, asking to| died instantaneously; but the child had re- 
look at the pictures in his book, roused him, | ceived no external injury whatever, and was 
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eoon restored to life, though not to conscious- | 


ness. 


Mr. Middleton as.ured her this was just 
what he wanted; he had been three weeks at 


«A worthy couple belonging to this town, | the tavern, and was sick of its noise and con- 
Deacon Howe and his wife, chanced to be in | fusion, and wanted rest. This was a chance shot, 
the cars, and had, like Otis, been interested in but, as is often the case, it took great effect. 


the child, and now offered to take the helpless | 
| Do tell! why, I want to know! for the pity’s 


little creature to their own house, and nurse 
and keep her until she was reclaimed, which 
we supposed she would be immediately. But 
though extensive advertisements were at once 
resorted to, and every means taken which could 
be suggested to discover her friends, no devel- 
opment has yet been made. The woman, who 
was buried here, had nothing about her person 
to give us anyclew. If they had any baggage 
it had either been sent on or left behind, for 
none was forthcoming, and the mystery re- 
mains still unsolved. 

‘Otis, who retains his interest in the child, 
and often writes me about her, has always held 
the opinion that she would recover. He re- 
gards it as a case of partial mental paralysis, 
occasioned by extreme nervous terror, and 
not the effect of the electric shock. He says 
time and growth will do wonders for her, but 
I doubt. Her improvement is very slow, al- 
most imperceptible; it is now, as I sxid, three 
years. She has, indeed, regained the power of 
speech, of which she was deprived for months, 
but it is only the broken, imperfect, baby speech 
of a very little child; and her bodily health has 
much improved; but the most I can say is, we 
have hopes. 

“The Howes have become so much attached 
to her I really think they could not give her up 
now. And, by-the-way, you asked me where 
you could get board in a private family. If 
the Howes will take you, it is the very place. 
Auntie Howe is the salt of the earth; and the 
Deacon—well, he is auntie’s husband, and 
does just what she bids him, and thinks just 
what she thinks, and says just what he hears 
her say. And so, walking through this world 
in the light of her wisdom and virtue, he makes 
a very respectable figure, and has not an idea 
that he does not originate all that he thinks, 
and says, and does, and is, There you see, 
young man, the advantage of a good wife! 
You may say I sent you to them, and I hope 
they may take you in. And now, good-even- 
ing. I may tell Mrs. Mayne she may expect 
you on Friday ?” 

The next morning saw Mr. Middleton early 
at Mrs. Howe's door, where, claiming a hear- 
ing in Doctor Mayne’s name, he proffered a 
request for board and lodging. 

Mrs. Howe, a fat, comfortable, motherly-look- 
ing woman, listened mildly to his request, but 
expressed her doubts if her accommodations 
would suit him, a young gentleman so, She 
wa'n't like city folks, and did not know city 
ways. She expected he’d want lots of things 
she didn’t know about. City folks were full 
of notions, she’d heard; and they were on'y 
plain kinder folks, and had on’y very plain fix- 
ings. 


**You been at Sam Hunt's three weeks ? 


sake! Well, I donno but I can do as well for 


|} you as Hunt's folks, any day. I used to know 
| Hlunt’s wife. Why; Pamely Hunt is— Lor! 
| well, no matter; on'y I guess if you could stand 


| ber cooking three weeks I sha'n’t pizen you. 


You jest wait till I call father, and see what he 
says, won't you?” 

The Deacon, a smiling but unmeaning-look- 
ing man, came and stood, with a placi air, 
and listened like an upright and benevolent 
justice of the peace to the parties before him ; 
and when Mrs. Howe ended with, ‘‘ Well, 
father, what do you say?” the worthy man 
rubbed his chin thoughtfully, and made answer: 
“Well, I'm sure, Marthy, I don’t know as I 
| know justly what to say about it—I declare I 
| don’t rightly know. "Tain’t a thing of my seek- 
| ing, and nuther I hain’t no objections, as I 
| know of. Our young folks being all married 
and out of the way, as you may say, ‘twould be 
company like to have the young gentleman 
here. And then, on the other hand, I don’t 
want you to go to overdoing yourself, and get- 
ting run down, and laid up sick, and nothing 
of that sort. I guess you may do as you're a 
mind to; I ain’t against it, and I ain’t for it. 
I guess you're the best judge, seeing the heft 
of it will come on you; so ycu'd about as good 
make up your mind about it, and I’m agreeable 
either way.” And with this strictly impartial 
and non-committal opinion, the Deacon, smil- 
ing blandly, returned to his place of business, 
| like the full moon behind a cloud. A few mo- 
ments more settled the question. Mrs. Howe 
having done her duty, like a virtuous and dis- 
creet wife, in thus supporting her husband's 
dignity and authority in the eyes of his new 
inmate, decided the point for herself, as she 
usually did; and Mr. Middleton was accepted 
as a boarder. 

“‘T met your little girl out last evening,” 
said Robert, when the business was settled; 
**she got home safely, I hope?” 

“* She did, Sir, I thank you,” said Mrs. Howe, 
concisely. 

** She is very lovely,” said Robert. 

**She is that,” replied Mrs, Howe. 

**Doctor Mayne has told me her history,” 
pursued Mr, Middleton. ‘* Poor little thing! 
it is a very sad one.” 

‘*He is a good man, Doctor Mayne is,” 
said Mrs. Howe, in a softer tone; ‘* and he has 
been real kind to poor little Ella.” 

**Yes; he seems much interested for her, and 
| she certainly is very engaging. I think I never 


| saw a more beautiful child. Where is she 








’ 


now ?’ 
**Oh, she is out, about on the hills some- 
wheres.” 
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** What, alone? do you trust her out alone ?” 

“Oh dear no! bless your heart! no; Max 
is with her.” 

“What, the dog? do you trust her with 
him? Is there not danger in it?” 

“No, Sir!” said Auntie Howe, decidedly ; 
‘*not a mite of danger! don’t you believe it! 
I guess them as has her in charge isn’t behold- 
en to us for our aid, nohow. I used to feel 
just as yeu do—feared of my life to have her 
out of my sight one minute; but you see I have 
learned better now; I guess I’ve got more 
faith; for I know, just as sure as can be, that 
nothing wouldn't harm her; nor it wouldn't be 
allowed to, if it would! Now there’s our min- 
ister, Mr. Tucker (good man he is, too, as ever 
lived !—we'd oughter be better a great deal 
than*what we are, with such privileges in the 
way of preaching), and he-told me, himself, he 
thought there was a special Providence took 
care of such innocent, helpless, loving things as 
she, and kept its own watch over them. And 
finally, I declare I believe he is about in the 
right. Why, now I want to tell you,” contin- 
ued Mrs. Howe, now fairly launched on her fa- 
vorite topic. ‘* You just hear this, and I guess 
you'll say so too: Two summers ago—Baby 
Ella hadn’t been with me but about a year 
then, and I hadn’t got quite used to her little 
ways—well, I had her out here, a-setting on 
this very door-step, as it might be where you 
are a-stan’ing now, a-playing with her kitten, 
as safe as could be, I thought; and I just left 
her one minute to go into the house. I hadn't 
been gone long—well, I had some little chores 
to do in the kitchen, but I didn’t think I'd 
been gone but a minute or two—but when I 
come back she wasn't here. 

“Well, I thought, she can’t be far off, any 
way; and I called, and I looked, and I listened, 
to hear her kind of humming round, as she does 
when she’s alone. And when I couldn't find 
her nowheres, I tell you I was scared! Well, 
I rooted round, high and low, and find her I 
couldn't, nowheres, My gracious! if I warn't 
allin a breeze! Well, at last I went into the 
barn—no, I couldn't find her, nor no traces 
of her. So then, finally, what does I do but 
go up, all in a twitter, to the top of the barn, 
and look out of the little winder there, ‘cause 
yer see that.kind of overlooks the whole lot; 
and from there, goodness sakes! I seen her, 
sure enough! You know that narrow lane out 
there, back of our barn, don’t you ?—well, no, 
I don’t know as you do, nuther, as you're a 
stranger in this place, and— Well, it ain't 
much of a lane, after all; it’s only a kind of 
private passage-way up from our wood lot and 
meadow land ; nobody don’t go there, only our 
men-folks, when we haul in our wood and hay ; 


and so it ain't nothing of a lane, really, only | 


two deep wheel-ruts, where the wheels has cut 
when the ground was soft, till now the wheels 
are a’most up to the hub in them ruts. 

‘Well, our hired man, Mike Dooley, he 
was a-bringing in hay that day ; and when he 
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come to the end of the lane (we call it the 
lane) he just turned the old horse in an’ driy 
him along, ‘cause he knowed there wasn't » 
turning out, them ruts was so deep; and he 
lagged behind for something or other, trusting 
to our old Dobbin to go on by hisself, as he 
often did, seeing he couldn't go out of his way 
nohow, if he wanted to; not that I mean to 
say he would have tried, for he is a real stiddy, 
good horse, old Dobbin is. And what do yoy 
think? When I looked out, there sot Baby 
Ella right in the very track, and the horse com- 
ing right along with his heavy load. 

“TI declare if I warn’t fit to drop when | 
seen it; you might have knocked me down 
with a feather. And there was I, up to the 
very tip-top of the barn, and Mike ever so far 
off behind. I was so dumfounded and flab- 
bergasted I couldn't even scream; and, to be 
sure, it wouldn’t have done a mite of good if 
I had—poor Ella wouldn’t have understood, 
And there that child sot, unbeknowing of her 
danger, holding up her little hand towards old 
Dobbin, and just talking on in her pretty, silly, 
baby way—‘ Pretty Ella! Pretty baby! Good 
Dobbin! Pretty—baby—love—good Dobbin!’ 
with her little hand almost touching his old 
nose. 

“Well, now, what do you think that blessed 
old creature did? that cute old horse—bless 
him! He’s jest as sensible as a Christian, and 
better than half of us is. Well, I declare to 
you I seen it, my own eyes, and I’ve told on’t 
over and over agen, and I know it’s as true 
as the Gospel; and yet it seems now as if | 
couldn't half believe it myself. Well, he 
stopped short, and he looked at her, and then 
he looked all round to see who was coming to 
help her; and then he put his head down 
close to her, and she stroked his old face, and 
laughed, and talked on; and then, as sure 
as you're alive, he took hold of her clothes in 
them old teeth of his, and lifted her right up 
out of the track, and dropped her safe on the 
bank, out of the way; and then he went on, just 
as if nothing hadn’t happened. It takes time 
to tell it; but, goodness me! ‘twarn’t a minute 
a-doing. And then I couldn’t stand no longer; 
my strength all give right out; and down I went 
on my knees, and blessed God for His mercy. 
And I[ knew then that them that took charge 
of that poor little innocent was of the kind 
that ‘don't slumber nor sleep.’ 

‘* Well, I got down to her as guick as I 
could, for I was all of a tremble, just as weak 
as a rat, and crying for dear life, I had been so 
mortal flustrated. And jest as I got to her, our 
Mike he came along; and I up and told him— 
I couldn't help it, my heart was so full. And 
our Mike—why, he sot as much by Ella as I 
did, nigh-about. And what do you think he 
said? (Them Irish is queer, ain’t they?) Says 
he: ‘Faith, Mrs, Howe, and ye'll be prom- 
ising me this one thing, won’t ye now? Whin 
old Dobbin dies (if he ever do die) ye’ll mind 
and have him buried wid a good set of shoes 
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on him; for if iver a horse wint to heaven, old 
Dobbin will be the one for it. And wouldn't 
t beat the world for meanness and we'd be 
letting him go there barefut, if it were on’y for 
this one day’s work, letting alone all the rest 
he has iver done in his life; and that’s not 
small, good luck to’um!’ Well, I don’t know 
bout the shoes; but many a good feed extra 
old Dobbin has got for that job, I know.” 

Just at this moment little Ella and her dog 
me slowly wandering up; one little hand of 
in child laid upon the neck of old Max, the 
other full of wild flowers. She stopped a few 


yards ftom where Mr. Middleton stood, and re 
varded him earnestly, still retaining her hold 


of her canine friend. Robert smiled and held 

out his hand to her, but she still stoed apart 

from him, with her singularly beautiful eyes 

fixed full upon him, in a prolonged gaze. 
“Ts afraid of strangers?” asked 

young man. 

" «She, afraid? 


she the 
No! not a bit,” said her 
kind old protectress. ‘‘ Lor, no! not she; she 
isn't afraid of any body or any thing. Poor 
dear! I guess she don’t know enough to be 
afraid of any thing.” 

Resolved not to annoy the little one by any 
sndden or too demonstrative an approach, Rob- 
ert loitered a few moments in unnecessary re- 
marks to Mrs. Howe, but quietly and furtively 
regarding little Ella. Surely there is some- 
thing in the partially-understood and much- 
abused theory of affinities. Gradually the 
child’s hand was withdrawn from the neck of 
the dog; gradually, by coy, slow approaches, 
he drew nearer and nearer to Robert; till at 
last, shy, blushing, and beautiful, she crept close 

) his side, put her tiny hand confidingly into 
his, and laid her little bright head against 
him, 

Softly and silently Robert’s caressing hand 
played for a moment with the sun-bright rings 
of her chestnut hair; and then, suddenly stoop- 
ing, he pressed a warm, brotherly kiss upon 
that pure, upturned brow. And at that mo- 
ment, though no word was uttered, no promise 
given, a tacit compact of love and trust was 
formed between these two young beings—each 
so desolate ; each of whom had been struck out 
of their natural sphere by a sudden calamity ; 
and who stood, each isolated and lonely, in a 
changed world, surrounded by strangers. As 
they stood thus a moment, silently, hand in 
hand, old Max, evidently thinking that Mrs. 
Howe’s presence relieved him of his responsi- 
bility, relaxed his vigilance; and renouncing 
his belligerent intentions, walked round them, 
sniffing at Mr. Middleton’s feet with a canine 
friendliness of manner which Robert, who en- 


tertained a city-bred dislike to dogs in general, | 


could quite as well have dispensed with. 

As Mr. Middleton walked on toward his 
school-house, after leaving the little object of 
his new interest, his thoughts still recurred to 
her; those sweet, sad eyes, with the patient 
look of wistful tenderness in their clear, soft 
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depths, haunted him. As in the legends of 
olden times the sleeping princess, in the en 
chanted castle, heard from afar the trumpet- 
tones of her coming champion, and stirred and 
smiled through all her leaden slumbers, so it 
seemed as if the sleeping beauty of the child's 
spirit instinctively recognized a deliverer, ane 
toward with a vague yearning, 
blind and dumb indeed to outward seeming, 
yet audible and eloquent to him. 

After school in the afternoon Robert, who 
was already established at the Deacon's, had 
seated himself on the porch, when little Ella 
came to him, and throwing her arm across his 
knee, as she was accustomed to do across her 
dog’s neck, looked up into his face with a quiet 
smile ¢ and remembering her singular musical 
powers, which he had heard in the little wood, 
Robert, without a word, lifted her upon his lap 
and began to sing to her. 

Wonderful is the power of music! In all 
aberrations of mind, from the olden times, when 
the harp of David could soothe the gloomy 
mind of Saul, and charm away the fitful de- 
spondency of a king, down to modern days, 
when medical science has ennobled music by 


reached him 


making it a soothing and remedial agent in 
our establishments for the insane, harmony 
has been the first to wind its way to the be- 
clouded intellect and the crushed heart, and 
has been the blessed pioneer of returning light 
and reason. 

As Robert hummed a little, light, French 
air, Ella listened for a whilé unconcernedly ; 
then the restless, wandering eyes grew more 
steady, and the slightly inclined head, and the 
nervously working fingers, unconsciously clutch- 
ing and twining in empty air, told of its im- 
pression upon her. Gradually and carefully 
noting the effect of his experiment, Robert 
changed to 2 low, plaintive measure ; the twist- 
ing fingers stopped their motion, the fair round 
cheek flushed and paled, the breath grew 
deeper, and the soft eyes moistened; and at 
last she flung herself upon his shoulder, con 
vulsively sobbing. 

Robert was satisfied. ‘*‘She has feeling, taste, 
and sensibility,” he said, mentally. ‘‘'The Doc- 
tor was right. The casket is locked, and the 
key may be lost, but I am sure the sacred con- 
tents are still safe within.” 

Long after Auntie Howe had carried the lit- 
tle one off to bed, Mr. Middleton sat in the 
porch, deep in thought, silently recalling all 
he had ever heard or read of mental pathology. 

** Has any attempt ever been made to teach 
her?” he said at last, abruptly, turning to his 
hostess, who sat in the doorway behind him 
knitting by moonlight. 

“Teach ? who? Baby Ella?” asked the good 
woman, surprised at the question, ‘ Laws! 
no; I guess she couldn't learn nothing. Do 
you s’pose she could ?” 

‘*Tt might be tried,” said Robert. 
ever been sent to school ?” 

“To school? Gracious, no!” 


‘* Has she 


said Mrs, 
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, ‘o Ps Se apt 
Howe. ‘I s'pose the other children would |mand for his services, he quietly subsided to 
kind o’ pick at her, and tease her, wouldn’t | his rest, his flies, and his sunshine again, 
they? If I had any older child to send with} Two or three times in the course of the day 
her, to take care of her, I might; but I wouldn’t | that strange heaviness crept over her, and Ro}. 
have her teased and put upon, not for nothing | ert learned to know the premonitory signs— 
in the world.” the worn, weary look, the changing color, the 
‘*No, indeed ; of course not,” said Robert; | deepened breathing. And as the soft eyelids 
“but I think she might learn something from | fell he would lift her to a seat beside him 
just being with other children of her own age. | where, with her head on his lap, she would 
Now she has no companion but her dog; this | sleep for five or six minutes, and awake re- 
must be bad for her. Would you like to trust | freshed and smiling. 
her with me?” At recess he took her out into the open air: 
‘*What! at school, Mr. Middleton ?” j and when they had shared the lunch of froit 
‘*Yes; we can but try it. If you are will-| and cake which Auntie Howe’s care had pro- 
ing, I will take her with me; that is, if you! vided, he sung or talked to her, or calling some 
think she will go.” | of the other children round him, he tried to fix 
“Oh laws! yes, she’ll go, no doubt, on’t; | her wandering eyes and awaken the slumber. 
but won't she trouble you?—a gentleman s0, | ing mind. 
to be bothered with the care of such a baby. And this, which was the experience of one 
It don’t seem right, somehow.” day, was the experience of many. During the 
**Oh, it will be quite an amusement to me, | whole of that long summer they might be met, 
I should like to try it; and if you are willing, | hand in hand—the young man and the little, 
T'll take her with me to-morrow.” helpless, beautiful child—in their quiet walks to 
**Oh, I'm willing enough,” said Mrs. Howe, | and from school. Little Ella had found a new 
upon whom Doctor Mayne’s recommendation | friend, and Robert had found a new object of 
and Robert’s own gentle manners had made | interest, and they were thus mutually benefited, 
great impression. ‘But I'll tell you what, Mr.| Ella’s progress, however, if indeed she made 
Middleton, you had best take old Max along | any, was infinitesimally small. Sometimes Rob- 
with you; and then, if you're tired of her, or | ert would flatter himself that there was an ad- 
she troubles you any, you just put her hand on | vance, that the Wandering eyes were becoming 


his collar, and you say ‘Home!’ to him, and | 


he'll bring her home as safe as a watchman.” 

The next day Mr. Middleton and Baby Ella, 
hand in hand, and followed by Max, walked 
quietly to school. Fearing the numbers and 
noise of his pupils might alarm or agitate the 
little, hitherto companionless child, Robert took 
her first into his own desk ; where, seated, with 
her upon his knee, he waited for her to become 
accustomed to the sights and sounds around 
her; but he soon found this precaution was 
entirely needless; for her sunny eyes roved 
over the many new and strange faces, all re- 
sarding her with curiosity, without betraying 

ve slightest emotion of any kind. 

When this fact became apparent to him, 
Robert, being about to call up a class to recite, 
led Baby Ella to a seat occupied by little girls, 
placing her among them, where she would be 
full in his own view; but he had scarcely re- 
gained his desk ere the child, quietly rising, 
crossed the room silently and stood by his side 
again. This experiment was repeated two or 
three times, with a like result; and at last he 
suffered her to remain. She stood silent, con- 


more fixed and steady, the slow and imperfect 
utterance more plain; and then the next hour 
| he would feel it was his hope, not his judg- 
ment, which had told him so; and thus sun- 
mer faded into autumn, and autumn had passed 
into winter, 

It had been settled between Mr. Middleton 
|and Mrs. Howe, early in the season, that Ella 
should not attend school through the winter, 
| They had agreed that her slight progress in 
| learning would not warrant the risk of expos- 
| ing so delicate a child to the rigors of one of our 
New England winters ; but still, from day to day, 
her removal from school had been postponed; 
for Ella had learned to depend upon it; and 
her *‘ brother,” as Robert had taught her to 
call him, felt that much as he should miss her, 
she would miss him still more; and he shrank 
from inflicting a disappointment on the little, 
gentle, loving being, whose enjoyments were so 
limited. But when December actually came in 
with a chilling storm of sleet and snow, Aunti¢ 
Howe decided that Ella must go no longer. 

But some strange mental arithmetic, which 
‘even idiots have been known to possess, had 





tent and quiet, her little arm across his lap. | always given Ella a perception of the school 
Only once, when her eye fell upon Max, who | hours, and all in vain good Mrs, Howe tried 
lay in the sunshine in the open door, with his | to put her off, or mislead her as to the time of 
eyes fixed upon her, and his patient nose black | day—her little hand was promptly in Robert's 
with flies, she startled the whole school by | at the usual moment, drawing him toward the 
exclaiming aloud, in her sweet tones, ‘‘ Good door. In vain he attempted to leave her ; coax- 
Max! Good dog! Pretty puppy!” At which | ing and promises availed him nothing. “ No, 
all the scholars tittered ; and the faithful dog,|no! Baby Ella go! Good baby; go with 
halt rising on his fore-paws, responded to the | brother.” These simple words, repeated again 
call by thumping on the floor with his huge tail | and again, in the varying tones of entreaty and 
until the dust rose; but finding no farther de- | decision, were her only answer. 
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Could you not wrap her up warmly and 
jet me carry her in my arms?” suggested poor 
Robert, fairly weary of the conflict to which 
there seemed no chance of any conclusion. 

“Qh no; it is not safe, Mr. Middleton,” 
caid Mrs. Howe; “only see how it storms! 
Doctor Mayne told me last week it was very 
imprudent, and I know it is ; and besides, there 
must be a first time, if she is not going all the 
winter, and it may as well be to-day as any 
other. You're late now; you jest go, and leave 
her to me, and I'll do the best I can with her.” 
And taking the child in her arms, she carried 
her into another room, while Mr. Middleton, 
hastily equipping himself, left the house. 

There were two roads to the school-house— 
one by the highway, usually taken by Robert 
and Ella; the other, and nearer way, led through 
fields at the back of the house, and across the 
mill-stream ; and sometimes, in very hot weath- 
er, when the road was dusty, they had taken 
the shorter path, which wound under trees and 
by the mill-stream. 

" Delayed by his useless debate with little Ella, 
Robert chose the nearer way; and, as blinded 
by the snow and cutting sleet he hurried on 
over the now untrodden and slippery path, he 


acknowledged the truth of Mrs. Howe’s re-| 


mark, that it would have been very unsafe for 
Ella; though he felt a pang at the thought of 
the child’s disappointment, and thought how 
much he too should miss her silent companion- 
ship. 

He had been in the school less than an hour, 
and was thinking what a sad void the little 
one’s absence had made to him, when the door 
was burst hastily open, and a late scholar rush- 
ed in, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Baby Esla! Oh, the 
mill-stream ; I saw her—quick!” sunk breath- 
less upon the floor. 

Robert waited to hear no more; one bound 
and he was gone. He needed no words to tell 
him the story. 
tuitive perception. The child had managed to 
elude Mrs. Howe's vigilance, and had set out 
to come to him. A blind instinct had led her 
to follow his half-effaced footsteps. Alone, 


unused to the way, and blinded by the driving | 


storm, her little feet had slipped on the narrow, 


icy bridge, and—Robert dared think no farther. | 


Plunging, slipping, staggering on in headlong 


haste, half blinded by the icy sleet, half be- | 


wildered with terror, he reached the deep mill- 
stream, swollen, black, and turbid with cakes 
of Broken ice. He was just in time to see the 
dark, ravenous waters closing over the little, 
bright head so dear to him—to see the little, 


helpless hands beating vainly upon the sur- | 


face. Without one thought of his own breath- 
less condition he plunged into the seething 
waters, and succeeded in grasping the child's 
clothing. 

Fortunately the stream, thongh deep, was 
narrow. He neared the bank, but, encum- 


bered by the weight of the child and his own | 


saturated garments, he would not have been 


He saw it all with quick, in- | 


99: 





able to regain the steep, icy bank alone, and 
must himself have perished, had not the widely 
spread alarm brought him timely assistance. 
Strong, willing hands drew him up, and offer- 
ed to relieve him of his precious burden; but, 
declining all farther aid, Robert, clasping the 
littl: lifeless form closer to his bosom, and 
trembling with terror lest he were too late, 
hurried on, breathless and blind, and deaf to 
all entreaty, until he reached the house, and 
laid down his ghastly little burden on the wide 
hearth-stone in Auntie Howe's kitchen, and 
knelt to chafe the rigid limbs. In a moment 
Mrs. Howe herself was at his side, using all 
the restorative means which her skill and ex- 
perience could suggest. 

**Oh, it is of no manner of use, Mr. Middle- 
ton,” said the Deacon, sadly, as he lifted up 
one of the little, nerveless hands, and held a 
glass to the cold, blue lips. ‘It is no 
the breath has returned to Him who gave it, 
and you can do no more. Come with me, 
Mr. Middleton, and change your own clothes. 
You are bound to take some care of your own 
life, and you can do no more here. It is of 
no use; it’s no use.” 

* There is use, I tell you,” thundered Rob- 
ert, almost fiercely, pushing the good man out 
of the way. “See here, Doctor Mayne,” he 
said, as that gentleman, hastily summoned, 
now entered the room—‘‘see here, Doctor 
Mayne; put your hand here.” 

Another half hour of skillful care and fearful 
suspense, and then a slight convulsive twitching 
round the pale lips; a few moments more, and 
a faint sob struggled up from the little marble 
bosom, 

‘*Thank God, she will live!” said the Doc- 
tor, cheerfully, turning to Robert. “The dan- 
ger 1s over, and you have saved her. Now go, 
my dear fellow, and change your wet clothes, 
Nay, if you do not,” he continued, seeing that 
Robert still hesitated, ‘‘I shall leave my littie 
patient here and devote myself to you, in which 
case I shall charge double fees,” 

Reassured by the Doctor's playful manner, 
Robert rose to obey him; but dizzy, stiff, and 
faint, he had to accept the support of the 
friendly Deacon, who put him into bed and 
administered a very hot draught of his own 
preparing, the component parts of which, and 
their exact quantities, as he was the respected 
deacon of a very respectable church, it is as 
well not to give at full length. Suflice it to 
say, it had all the virtues the Deacon claimed 
for it, a profuse perspiration took the chill and 
stiffness from Robert’s trembling limbs, and a 
heavy slumber weighed down his eyelids in 
complete and refreshing oblivion. 

When Mr, Middleton again opened his eyes 
it was nearly night, and he was startled at find- 
ing Doctor Mayne standing at his bedside. 

“Ella! is she worse?” he asked, half afraid 
to hear the answer. 

‘*No, no; she’s first rate, Mr. Middleton,” 
said the Doctor. “I only hope you may come 
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off as well. Can you rise and pon now ? 
want you to come in and see her.” 

“What is it, Doctor?” said Robert, hastily 
springing up and arranging his dress, ‘Is 
there any change—for the worse ?” 

‘*None at all for the worse, but I think a 
decided change for the better. It is for that I 
want you. You have studied her so closely 
you would be sure to see; in fact, my dear 
fellow, I fancy this cold plunge may have 
brought about the crisis that Doctor Otis has 
always insisted upon; but you can judge bet- 
ter than I can. Come in and see her, and 
give me your opinion.” 


had ceased speaking. 
cing. 
son shone at last in those beautiful eyes. 
had thought them beautiful before, but now, as 
he saw them smiling with intelligence, he felt 
they had been but dumb witnesses hitherto. 
Silently kissing her, for he would not trust 
himself to speak, he took the Doctor’s arm 
and left the room. 

“Am I right?” said Doctor Mayne, earnestly ; 
**and do you see it too?” But Robert had no 
words to answer him; the sudden revulsion of 
feeling was almost overwhelming. As he had 
battled with the angry waters for their prey, or 
struggled on with her unconscious little form 
clasped to his heart, life, her life, such only 
as he had known her, was all he had asked, or 
even hoped for; and this blessed change, be- 
yond all hope, so overcame him that, already 
weakened by the sudden shock and the suc- 
ceeding anxiety, the strong man broke down 
and wept like a nervous girl; 
happy, blessed tears of joy and thankfulness, 
and they brought speedy relief. 

“And now listen,” said the sympathizing 
Doctor, when Robert had controlled himself; 
**T have a few directions to give you. Re- 
member this: do not let her see by any change 
of manner in you that there is any change in 


One look was convin- 


I | and his little companion. 


The clear, calm light of recovered rea- | 
He 


but they were | 


—. 
And when he was 
at school, still old Max was, as before, her cop. 
stant and devoted attendant; but it was touch- 
ingly beautiful to see how the two had grady. 
ally and unconsciously changed their relatiye 
positions: how quietly and unquestioning the 
mere brute instinct (limited in its powers anq 
its perfection from the day of its creation) yield. 
ed to the supremacy of the human intellect: 
how meekly and naturally he who had beep 
the protector sunk into the dependent; hoy 
docilely he followed the steps he had formerly 
guided—w atching her glances with earnest, pa- 


| tient, loving eyes, and obeying the slightest 
Robert was at Ella’s side before his friend | 


motion of the little hand once laid in loving 
helplessness upon his neck. 

When the spring came, and Ella could again 
accompany her ‘‘ brother” to school, the happi- 
ness of both seemed perfect. Mindful of the 
Doctor’s caution, Robert would not allow her to 
study—it was enough for him to see her in her 
old place at his side once more. But, gifted 
with quick perceptions and a retentive memory, 


| Ella learned rapidly by hearing others recite, 


Her true instruction, however, was not from 
books, but gathered in the open air, where, wan- 
dering hand in hand with Robert, or seated by 
his side, her clasped hands resting upon his 
knee, and her sweet, intelligent eves raised won- 
deringly to his face, she listened ; while he, from 
leaf or flower, from bird or insect, drew forth 
varied instruction for her, often smiling to find 
how his sweet, self-imposed task called up from 
the oblivion of years the forgotten lore of his 
own childhood. 

There was, deep in Robert’s nature, and un- 
suspected even by himself, a vein of romantic 
tenderness almost superstitious; inherited, not 
indeed from his father, but from the young mo- 
ther he had never known; and this feeling grew 


| around and consecrated to him the child he so 


| 
| 


loved. There seemed to him something holy 
and sacred, something apart from common life, 
in the young life thus twice rescued from the 


her; be sure you do not overtask the re- very arms of death; something, it might be, 
awakened intellect, or try the renewed sensi- | of the feeling which has found embodiment in 
| the words: 


bilities. Above all, beware of any excitement, 
it might be fatal to all our hopes. Remember 
she is still a baby in progress and intellect, and 
let her mind have time enough, and expand 
slowly, day by day, as the mind of an infant 
naturally does, Ella will learn fast enough 
when the time comes, no fear about that; but 
for this winter let her mind have rest and 
peace.” 

This advice, which he earnestly reiterated to 
Mrs. Howe, was faithfully followed. The cold 
and weakness consequent upon her fearful ac- 
cident, by confining the little girl to her bed for 
a day or two, broke up the habit of going to 
school with Robert, and it was not resumed un- 
til the spring opened, 





“Know that the lightning sanctifies below 

Whate’er it strikes; your head is doubly sacred 
now.” 

And in all that related to little Ella no mother’s 

instinct could have been quicker, no womanly 

delicacy a finer guide, than was the deep devo- 

tion of the lov e, half romantic, half religious, 

with which he regarded her. 

Robert had received from nature a fine voice 
and a correct musical taste, which, during his 
father’s life, had received full and artistic cul- 
| tivation, and he was thus fully competent to 
train the rare musical powers which Ella had 
so early developed ; but here, too, his taste and 
feeling were singularly fastidious—no puerile 


During the winter, whenever Mr. Middleton | sentimentalities, no fashionable frivolities, how- 
was in the house, Ella was ever at his side or on | ever blameless in themselves, seemed to him 
his knee ; while he, ever singing, talking, langh- | worthy of that seraphic voice; no ‘ Meet me 


ing, or playing with her, amused both himself | by moonlight alone,” 


no ‘ Dark-eyed one! 
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dark-eyed one!” must come from those pure | you were either,” she added, laughingly, as she 


lips; he would have felt it a desecration. 

The inspired language of the royal Hebrew 
he taught her; the plaintive music of the simple 
church melodies, anthem or chant, or glorious 
old psalm, she sang with him. The ‘‘ Gloria 
in excelsis,” or the “Jubilate,” were varied 
with the simple music of the “* Evening hymn.” 

Often they sang together at evening in the 
open air, on the hills, or in the grand old woods ; 
their pure, flexible young voices blending to- 
gether in perfect harmony ; and often beneath 
the quiet stars some casual passer-by would 
catch the sounds and pause, and turn, and 
listening stand, thrilled with an unwonted re- 
ligious awe, as from the deep heart of the dim 
woods floated up the solemn, fervent words, 
«“(Q Thou who takest away the sins of the 
world, have mercy, have mercy upon us! O 
Thou who takest away the sins of the world, 
receive our prayer!” or caught the soft south- 
ern music of the ‘‘Ora Mater’ or the “ Ave 
Maria.” 

One bright and beautiful October evening, 
when the shortening days and soft, misty light 
began to tell of the approach of winter, though 
the glowing air was still soft and mild, they had 
wandered thus together, hand in hand, over 
the now brown hills, from which the summer's 
freshness had already flown; and, returning, 
they had stopped to rest in one of their favor- 
ite haunts in the deep wood, where, seated side 
by side upon a fallen tree, they watched the 
gorgeous sunset, and saw the soft, purple light 
fade from the distant hills. And their con- 
versation (usually somewhat desultory in its 
nature) had been as changeful as the many- 
hued autumn leaves around them; for on this 
oceasion Ella had led, not followed, as was 
their usual habit. And her sweet, versatile 
fancy, having thus free play, had roved at will 
from one subject to another, like the gem- 
winged humming-hird which flits from flower 
to flower, extracting the one sweet honey-drop 
from the cup of each; while Robert replied 
kindly, but more abstractedly than was usual, 
to her gay remarks. 

**Come, Ella,” he said at last, ag she paused 
a moment, ** we must have one song to-night.” 
And he commenced the sublime anthem, ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
Ella’s voice was joined with his, and higher 
and higher, from those sweet, blended voices, 
rose the exultant song; while the soft odorous 
leaves stirred above their heads in the soft even- 
ing air as if with the rustling of angel wings, 
hovering there to bear up to heaven's gate that 
melody of fervent song. 

As the last notes trembled on the air Robert 
rose hastily. ‘*Come, Ella,” he said, “‘ we are 
sitting here too long; it is growing chill, very 
chill;” and he shivered as he spoke. “I was 
wrong, my child, to let you stay out so late.” 

*T am not cold, brother,” said Ella, rising 
as she spoke in ready obedience to his wishes. 


| of her motherly old friend. 


Instantly | 


“Tam not cold at all; and I should not think | 
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slipped her, little hand into his, “ for your hand 
is warmer than mine is now.” 

** But I am cold, darling,” he answered, and 
again he shivered from head to foot. “It is 
getting ton late and damp for our evening 
walks any ionger; but never mind, I dare say 
Auntie Howe will have a bright fire and a hot 
cup of tea.” 

As they resumed their walk Ella recom- 
menced her conversation; but as Robert seem- 
ed lost in thought, answering her questions 
briefly, her mood (which was as responsive as 
an £olian harp to every change in his) grew 
thoughtful too, and they walked back to the 
house in almost unbroken silence. 

Mrs. Howe met them at the door. She had, 
indeed, as Robert had predicted, prepared her- 
self for their refreshment; and she had also 
prepared herself with a fitting reproof for their 
imprudence, 

**Tt is too late, Mr. Middleton,” she said, as, 
seizing Ella’s hand, she drew the laughing girl 
within the fire-lighted cirele of the warm hearth, 
and felt of her hair and dress with motherly ten- 
derness. ‘‘I say it’s too late in the season to 
be out so of evenings. “Iain’t now as ‘twas 
two months ago—then I did not say one word; 
but now evenings is getting cold and damp, 
and unwholesome, and I do think it’s noways 
prudent in you to keep this child out in the 
dew. all slinky 
and wet, and so is her curls—jest as damp as 


See here, now! her dress i 


damp can be; and I don’t think it’s noways 
prudent. Stan’ by the fire, Ella child—do, 
and warm yourself.” 

“But I am not cold a bit, auntie,” said 
the laughing little girl, laying her firm, round 
cheek, rosy and glowing with health and ex- 
ercise, fondly against the soft, withered face 
See! I am not 
cold at all; but I think brother is, and I did 
hear him say something about a cup of hot tea.” 

*“*Well thought of, I declare, Ella! sure 
enough! if that don’t beat all! I never!” said 
Auntie Howe. ‘And here I am a-standing 
and talking when I'd oughter been a-getting 
of it—now, did you ever! Well, there, set 
right up, Ella child; set right up, Mr. Middle- 
ton; tea is all ready an’ a-waiting, and it’s jest 
the very best thing for you both—of course it 
is.” And in two moments more Mrs. Howe 
was in her element, busily dispensing the com- 
forts of her well-filled table. ‘‘ Why, Mr. Mid- 
dleton, for the goodness sake !” she broke out, 
as she passed Ella a second cup of tea; ‘ain't 
you a-going to eat nothing at all? Why, you 
hain’t eat a mouthful; and I fried these turn- 
overs a-purpose for you, ‘cause you said t’other 
night they was good. Well, I declare! that’s 
too bad, now; and can’t you eat none of the 
toast nuther? Why, I declare! I'm real sor- 
ry. What will you have ?—do, for the gracious 
sake, let me get you something or ruther—don’t, 
pray, go fasting. Can’t you eat some cake ?— 
do, now.” 
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**No, no, auntie,” said the young man, 
pleasantly. ‘*Do not get any thing more, I 
beg of you; your turnovers are excellent, I do 
not doubt—they always are; you must keep 
one for my lunch to-morrow. But I have a 
headache to-night; I think I will not take any 
thing but my tea; you may give me another 
cup of that, if you please.” 

When tea was over, and Mrs. Howe had 
cleared the table, ‘‘and brightly trimmed her 
evening lamp,” Robert took his book as usual, 


and began to read to Ella, who, with some pret- | 


ty feminine work in her hands, had taken her 
place at his side. Presently he stopped—‘ Ella 
darling, will it be too cool for you if I open 
that door? It seems to me this room is very 
warm,” 

**Oh no,” said the little girl, jumping up 
with cheerful readiness to open the door for 
him; ‘not too cool fortme, at all; but, do you 
know, brother,” she said, laughingly, as she 
came back to his side, ‘‘what you make me 


think of? Do you remember thie little fable | 


you and I read the other day, of the man who 
could blow hot and blow cold? Only a few 
moments since you were cold and shivering, 
and now the room is too hot for you.” 

“T believe I am rather capricious to-night, 
dear,” said Robert, laughing at her remark; 
‘*but you must excuse me, I am not quite well 
to-night; and as he spoke he pushed aside 
his book. ‘*My head aches, and I have a 
strange bewildering sound in my ears—‘I hear 
a rushing and a roaring,’ I think I will not 
try to read any more, Ella; I will play lazy, and 
lie on the sofa here.” 

In an instant little Ella was at his side, care- 
fully adjusting the pillows; and as he settled 
himself down upon them she drew a low seat 
to the side of the couch, and sat tenderly press- 
ing her cool, soft little hand upon his temples. 


“T ruther guess, Ella, you'd as good go to | 


bed,” said Mrs. Howe, who was standing with 
her back to the fire, reflectively regarding them. 
“You ain't a-doing of him not a mite of good, 
nor yourself nuther; s'pose you go off to bed 
now, and leave me to take care of Mr. Middle- 
ton.” 

“Yes, Ella, I think you had better go to 
bed,” said Robert. ‘ Good-night, my darling!” 

The obedient girl rose with sweet docility, 
bent over Robert and kissed him, then quietly 
gathering up her work, she was leaving the 
room, when Robert called her back. 

Ella,” he said, rousing himself as her hand 
was upon the door, “come back a moment, 
darling; you have forgotten to bid me good- 
night, Ella.” 

‘*Why, Robert, no!” said the laughing 
child, bounding back to him, and dropping on 
her knees by the side of the couch; ‘ indeed, 
I did not. Why, I kissed you, and you kissed 
me back again; you are the one, brother, who 
has forgotten it.” 

“Did you, Ella? Really, I do not remem- 
ber, my head is so confused with this dull, 


ringing noise, 
gotten it.” 
‘* Never mind, brother,” said Ella, laughing. 
“T have plenty more for you. Good-night— 
good-night, dear brother. There, will tha 
do?” she said, playfully pressing her loving Jip. 
to his cheek, his brow, and his closed eyelids. 
| Suddenly Robert took both her little hands 
in one of his, and holding them prisoned in ay 
almost painfully tight clasp, he laid his right 
hand solemnly upon her head—‘*‘ Ella,” he said, 
‘*Jittle sister—my darling! my child! May 
God—our God, the God of the fatherless—keep 
you and bless you for evermore. Amen.” 
Impressed by the strange solemnity of his 
|words and manner, Ella’s young head bent 
|tremblingly beneath this fervent benediction, 
| like a delicate flower surcharged with heaven's 
|sweet dew, Then, rising slowly, she pressed 
another loving but silent kiss upon his brow, 
) and walked, subdued and thoughtful, from the 
| room. 

** And now, Mr. Middleton,” said Mrs. Howe, 
coming forward, “I ruther guess you'd as good 
| go off to bed too. You've gota real heavy, bad 
| cold, there’s no mistake about it; and consid- 

‘able fever too, I mistrust; and the sooner 
| you're took hold of the better. I did not want 
|to set that poor child a-worrying, goodness 
| knows; but I want you to take some strong, 

hot sage-tea, with some ‘white balsam drops’ 
|in it; and if you ain't no better come morning, 
iI shall send for the doctor, right of, out of 
| hand, for I ain’t a-going to have you sick, if I 
| can help it.” 
| **¥ do not think I am going to need him,” 
|said Robert. ‘* But I am not subject to the 
headache, and this roaring in my head con- 
|fuses me. ‘The fact is, I am not used to sick- 
|ness of any kind. I never kept my bed a day 
| in my life, and I dare say I make too much of 
lit. Little Ella would bear it better, I doubt not. 
Oh, it is only a cold, I dare say; but my limbs 
ache, and I feel very tired; so I think I will 
take your advice, and go to bed. Only don’t 
alarm Ella, and I'll take just what you think 
best for me.” 

But not all Mrs. Howe’s motherly care and 
long experience could avert the threatened dan- 
ger, and the next morning found poor Robert 
tossing and moaning in all the delirium of fe- 
ver, and Doctor Mayne was hastily summoned 
by Mrs. Howe. 

“Tt’s only a cold, Doctor, ain’t it?” she said, 
as she followed the medical friend out of the 
sick-room, and duly escorted him down stairs. 
‘He's took a very heavy cold, Mr. Middleton 
has, and no wonder. Him and Ella they was 
out last night, trapesing round them hills and 
in the woods till after sundown; and I made 
free to tell him when they come in ‘twan’t 
right. Evenings is getting dampish like now, 
and them woods is jest as full of colds and 
agres as they are of dead leaves—don't you say 
so? But law, there! what is the use of my 
talking ; they're young and imprudent, and you 


I really thought you had for- 
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may talk your head off, and you can’t make 
young folks see with old folkses eyes, nohow 
~on can fix it. But I dare say it’s on’y a cold ; 
e'll be over it in a day or two.” But to this 
Jattering augury the Doctor did not reply. 
‘‘ You don’t mistrust it’s any thing more than 
bad cold, do you, Doctor?” added the poor 
nxious woman, vainly hoping his opinion might 
help her to put down her own forebodings. 
“You don’t calculate it’s going to be any thing 
vorse than a cold, do you?” 
‘‘T can not say,” answered the Doctor, grave- 
‘Mr. Middleton has a great deal of fever, 
There has been 


ve 
and his mind is much clouded. 
much fever in the lower part of the town, and 
come of the children of those families have at- 
tended his school; but we can not judge yet,” 
he added, more cheerfully, as he marked her 
look of deep dejection. ‘‘ He and 
strong, has an excellent constitution, and is of 
ery simple and regular habits—all this is in 
his favor. Indeed, his chances are better than 
nine-tenths of my other patients have. Be- 
sides,” he added, kindly laying his hand on 
Mrs. Howe’s broad shoulder, ‘‘ he has got one 
kindest nurses in the world; 


is young 





of the best and 


and a good nurse is often more important to 


the sick than a good doctor. You have, too, 
the comfort of knowing that you:took hold of 
this illness at once; no time was lost, and what 
vou did for him was very judicious. If I had 
been here myself last evening, I should have 
ordered nothing different. So keep up a cheer- 
ful spirit, let us both do our best for him, and I 
trust we shall be enabled to pull him through.” 

But these kind intentions, although followed 


up by all the devotion and care which love and | 
'thing else; ‘twill kill her; 


skill could offer, were powerless to arrest the 
foree of the disease. And ever, day by day, 
as the friendly physician and his faithful co- 
adjutor, Mrs. Howe, stood by the bed of the 
young invalid, and listened to his delirious rav- 
ings, in which his mind seemed to recall with 
vivid distinctness the scenes and habits of his 
luxurious and indulged boyhood—talking evei 
of his father, his servants, his horses, his dogs, 
his boat, his gun—so ever, day by day, sad- 
der and graver, grew the professional face of 
the one and the loving heart of the other. 

“You should not let the little girl be with 
him,” said Doctor Mayne one day, at the con- 
clusion of his visit, when he had seen little Ella 
gliding out of the sick-room as he had entered it. 
“It is not prudent, or proper for her; she is 
too young to be of any use there, and she is too 
delicate a child to be exposed to contagion; 
and much too impressible and nervous in her 
temperament to be allowed to listen to his rav- 
ings. You remember, my good friend, that I 
cautioned you about it from the first.” 

“I know it—you did—I know you did,” 
sobbed the poor woman. ‘And I did try; 
but there! I can’t help it, nohow. Bidable as 


she is in every thing else (and there never was 
a better child, or a sweeter-tempered one, I 
will say that for our Ella), she won't mind 


|me in that, say what I will to her. 


‘him more’n any thing. 


| grief without their preparation. 


If I turn 
her out of his room she sets by the door and 
listens, and looks so pale and wobegone that I 
can't stand it. She always thinks he wants 
her, and sure enough it seems as if he did; 
for though he don’t seem to know her, nor no- 
body else, not even me, and has never so much 
as named her name since the night he was took, 
yet when she sits by him, with her little hand 
on his head, and sings one of their hymns kind 
of low and soft like, it does seem to soothe 
But then I know it 
ain’t safe for her, poor dear; and I drive her 
out all I can, any ways. She'll go quick enough 
if she thinks it’s for him, so I send her down to 
the ’potecary’s shop half a dozen times in the 
day for some little nothing or ruther, and into 
the neighbors’ just to beg a few herbs, or to bor- 
row something, as often as I possibly can, jest 
to get her out into the fresh air.” 

**Do you think, Mrs. Howe,” Doctor 
Mayne, when he and Mrs. Howe had re-en- 


said 


| tered the parlor and closed the door—and he 
|spoke sadly and hesitatingly—‘‘ do you think 


she—little Ella, I mean—is at all prepared ? 
Does she know, is she aware, how very ill her 
Ought you not to speak to her, 
and try in some degree to prepare her for what 


brother is? 


may— 

“No, no,” interrupted Mrs. Howe, bursting 
into tears as she spoke; and sitting down she 
covered her face with her apron, while her 
ample form shook with the vainly-repressed 
““No, no; I hain’t; I can’t; I can’t; 
and I won't! There, don’t ask it of me; ‘tain’t 
no use to, for I can’t, nor I won't! I ain't 
a-going to be her ex’cutioner, for ‘tain’t no- 
twill kill her; I 
know ‘twill. You might ask me to take a 
pistol and shoot it at her, and I'd as soon do 
it—jest as soon; “twouldn’t be no worse for 
nuther of us. I don’t see that I’ve any call to 
up and tell her what the good Lord in His wis- 
dom sees fit to keep from her. If it was best 
for her to know it, I expect He could do His 
‘ Prepared’— 


emotion. 


own work without my agincy. 
prepared? there ain’t no preparation for sich 
things! I guess them as can be prepared to 
part with their friends wouldn't ha’ died of 
I'd risk ’um! 
Preparation? . I don’t believe in no sich non- 
sense. You may go fussing round and telling 
a poor fellow-creature what you think or guess 
is going to happen to them (and after all, mind 
you, it’s on’y guess, for the wisest of us don't 
know nothing), and you let them worry them- 
selves out before it comes, and what then—what 
have you gained? Well, they may be so run 
down and numbed like, and kind of stupefied, 
they may not have a realizing sense of it when 
it does come; but I don’t see no great use in 
that, I must say—it’s being murdered by inches 
instead of at one blow, and I donno as that’s 
any easier to bear. No; I say let her keep 
her strength aginst the hour of need—a poor 
lamb! let her keep her hope as long as God 
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sees best to let her keep it. 
I guess His wisdom and love are better than 
ours; and when He in His wisdom takes it 


from her, He can give her such comfort as she | 


needs; and that’s what we can’t do, none of 
us!” 

As Mrs. Howe’s view of the case, though 
roughly and quaintly expressed, was neverthe- 
less a reasonable one, it was adopted ; more 
particularly as all shrunk from the sad duty of 
informing little Ella of the extent: of their 
fears. But the time when even hope must be 
relinquished was very near. Robert Middleton 
breathed his last sigh in the arms of his mother- 
ly old friend, without one moment’s conscious- 
ness—one gleam of recognition. 

**And now—the poor child—our poor little 
Ella,” said the sympathizing old pastor, as he 
turned sadly from the death-bed, to which Mrs. 
Howe's affectionate zeal had summoned him, 
vainly hoping for some lucid interval, even at 
the last, when his pious offices might be avail- 
able. ‘* The poor little girl, what is to be done 
about her, Mrs. Howe?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I don’t know,” sobbed 
poor Mrs. Howe. “I can’t tell her; I ain’t got 
no words to tell her in. 
would you? You are used to sich things, sort 
of; and you'll know what to say, and how to 
say it; and I’m sure I don’t. And maybe you 
can kind of cheer her up with holy words, some- 
how. 


’ 


and kind of heart-broke myself, and I'd only 
make her feel worse, maybe, if that was possi- 


ble. Will you tell her, Doctor Tucker? Oh, 
do please say you will; for I can’t, and father 
can’t, and who else is there that can ?” 

“TI will, if you desire I should, certainly,” 
said the kind old man, turning reluctantly upon 
his sad errand. ‘‘ Where is she now, poor little 
thing? Where shall I find her?” 

**Out in the garden, I guess; I sent her out 
for some flowers for his room, just to get her 
out of the way.” 

Grave and thoughtful, the kind-hearted old 
man walked sadly down the little garden, which 


lay before him bright in all the morning bean- | 


ty of a fine, golden, autumn day. As he looked 
across the valley to the grand old hills, steep- 
ing in soft, misty light, or turned his glances 
to the woods, now gorgeous with the many- 
hued glories of the changing year, and felt the 
soft, breezy, autumn wind lifting his thin gray 
locks, he thought of the young life thus sud- 


denly cut off in its morning hour, and of the | 


other and younger life, thus early saddened by 
the spoiler Death, and he murmured sadly the 
words : 

“Some flowers of Eden we still inherit, 

But the trail of the serpent is over them all.” 
And there rose in his heart an irrepressible 
yearning for that promised land where “ death” 
and ‘‘farewell” shall be words no more ut- 
tered, 

A turn in the path brought him suddenly upon 
little Ella, who, with her arms full of flowers, 


He knows best— | 


Oh, Doctor Tucker, | 


And I, laws sakes! I’m all run down, | 


aii 
was coming toward him, and, with a sad heart. 
pang for the grief he was bearing to her, he aq. 
vanced to meet her. 

‘*What are all these flowers for, my littl 
girl?” he said, uncertain how to commence 
his sad embassy. 

‘*They are for my brother, Sir,” she 
swered with a grave, sweet smile. ** Robert jx 
very sick, Doctor Tucker, and Auntie Howe 
says he likes fresh flowers better than any thing 
else ; but all the flowers we love the best, al! 
the sweetest ones, are dead and gone—there js 
not any thing nice left now. Does it not seem 
a pity the frost should come and kill them al]? 
I wonder why it is ?” 

“It may seem sad to us now, my dear child,” 
said the pitying old clergyman, ‘“ because we 
do not see clearly yet. But you must remem- 
ber, Ella, the same kind, loving Father who 
sends us the flowers, sends also the killing frost 
| which you lament. Should you think Him un- 
| kind or unjust because He sees fit to take back 
the good gifts His mercy gave us?” 

“Unkind! unjust! who? our Father in 
heaven?” said Ella, looking up into his face 
in grave wonder. ‘ Oh no.” 

**No, indeed, my poor child,” said the old 
man, looking at her with sad meaning in his 
tearful eyes ; “‘ He is never unkind, never unjust, 
|even when he takes from us what we love the 
best. Remember, Ella, if there were no winter 

in the year there could be no spring, no blos- 
som ; if there were no death in the world there 
| could be no resurrection, no heaven.” 

Little Ella gazed at the venerable speaker 
for one moment in a wondering unconscious- 
ness; and then, as the terrible meaning of inis 
words gradually revealed itself to her mind, 
| her face paled, flushed, and grew pale again; 
| her wide, dilating eyes fixed their full gaze 
| upon” his, like one fascinated by the deadly 
glance of a rattlesnake; and from her scarce 
moving lips came the half-audible words, ‘‘ My 
| brother! I must go to my brother!” 
| ‘But, my dear child, my poor little Ella,” 
| said the kind old man, now fairly weeping him- 
self, ‘you ean not—your brother has left you. 
| He has gone to that beautiful land where the 
| flowers do not fade—where there is no more 
| winter, and no more death! You can go to 
|him there. ‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
| taken away: blessed be the name of the Lord!’ 
Can you not put your trust in His fatherly love, 
| my poor child ?” 

Doctor Tucker ceased speaking; but Ella 
| did not answer him—she did not even hear 
him ; she stood still, her wide, stony eyes fixed 
| vacantly uponhim. Slowly the nerveless, relax- 
|ing hands unclasped, unconsciously dropping 
| their flowery burden at her feet, and the droop- 
|ing arms sunk powerless at her side. Pres- 
ently her lips moved, but vainly —no words 
came. Another effort—and, as if the pale, 
peewaingecll - 

| quivering lips had rather shaped the sounds 
| than uttered them, came the slow words, “Oh! 
| let —me—go—to—my”—brother, she would 


an- 











have added, but the terrible recollection swept 
over her like a tempest, and, with a shudder 
which shook her whole frame, she substituted 
the words—“ to Auntie Howe !” And, passing 
by him with recoiling action and averted face, 
as if he were some abhorrent thing which she 
dared not trust herself to look upon, with 
wavering ané uncertain steps, and wide, un- 
seeing eyes, like the eyes of a sleep-walker, she 
passed on toward the house. 

~ At the open door poor Auntie Howe, her- 
self weeping piteously, stood waiting to receive 
her, and held out her arms to her without a 
word, Ella gave one shuddering, questioning 
look into that sad face, and laid her head on 
that kind, motherly bosom; one sigh broke 
from her pale, blue, quivering lips, and, as the 
strong, sustaining arms closed around her with 
their loving, pitying clasp, she swooned into 
utter unconsciousness, 

“ How is little Ella to-day ?” asked Doctor 
Mayne, looking in upon the Howes, one morn- 
ing, about a week after Robert’s death, in a 
call which purported to be not professional so 
much as friendly. 

‘‘She’s pretty well, Sir; thank you kindly,” 
said the Deacon, rising as he spoke, and slowly 
smoothing and folding up the newspaper he 
had been reading. ‘She’s pretty comfortable, 
Ella is, consid’ring. She bears up full as well, 
or better, than we had any reason to expect 
she would.” 

“Pretty well!” repeated Mrs. Howe, who 
was standing at the table washing up the break- 
fast things, turning upon her lord and master 
with a rebellious sharpness almost fierce, and 
gesticulating as she spoke, with a damp napkin 
in one hand and an unwashed saucer in the 
other. 

“‘ Pretty comfortable, indeed! That's jest like 
you-—that’s jest as much as you know about it. 
Now, father, what’s the use of you talking so? 

sut there, that’s the way with you men, though, 

always. Ifa gal or a woman don’t faint, nor 
scream, nor sob and cry, men always think they 
don’t feel nothing. But I tell you ’tain’t so—I 
know better; them that cries and sobs gets re- 
lief. Why not? ain’t it nat’ral? You can't 
pour out your grief and keep it too, can you? 

“T wish our Ella would take on more; I'da 
thousand times druther she did; it would be 
more nat’ral, at her age. It’s your silent grief 
that kills; and I don't like her looks, Doctor, 
nota mite. I see the old look in her eyes she 
used to have when she was a child. You know 
what I mean—a sort of a kind of onstiddy, wan- 
dering sort of a look—the old, pale, weary look. 
It comes and goes in her face jest as it used to 
do then; and I mistrust she'll never get over 
it. I think her poor little heart is breaking ; 
and if she should lose her reason agin, and be 
as she used to be—oh, Doctor Mayne, it’s a 
hard thing to say, but I’d ruther she'd die. 

““When she was only a little child it didn’t 
seem so much, ‘cause children, you know, they 
are nat’rally helpless, and we expect to do for 
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‘um, and take care of ‘um. But now, when 
she’s getting to be sich a fine, tall gal, and se 
pretty, and sensible, and so womanly in her 
ways—to have her lose it all, and go back, and 
be a little helpless child agin, with no one liv- 
ing now to shelter her or take care of her, 
only us two old folks—and we growing older, 
and sillier, and more helpless every day our- 
selves—oh, Doctor Mayne, I'd ruther have her 
die, I’d rather have her die, than that.” 

““Marthy! Marthy!” said the Deacon, re 
provingly, although his own voice was tremu- 
lous and husky—‘‘ Marthy, woman, where's 
your trust in God ?” 

** Well, there, ‘tain’t right, is it?” said poor 
Mrs. Howe. “I know it is wrong. I had not 
oughter said it, Deacon, I spose ; but the fact 
is, that child’s looks do worry me so, and I 
don’t know what in the world to do for her,” 

‘*Where is the poor child now?” asked the 
Doctor, kindly. 

“Out in the grave-yard, I s’pose,” said Mrs. 
Howe, with a fresh burst of grief; ‘‘she spends 
most of her time there, she and old Max. I've 
been down there two or three times, to look 
after her, and bring her home, and see what 
she was about there. But, law! she wasn’t 
a-doing nothing in the world, only sitting close 
by Mr. Middleton’s grave, with her hands on 
her lap, and her eyes set and vacant, as if she 
was in some kind of a way—a trance or some- 
thing or ruther, I don’t know what.” 

** But this ought not to be,” said the Doctor. 
**Can you not keep the child from going there ? 
It is very bad for her. Can’t you prevent it ?” 

‘“*No; I can not,” said Mrs. Howe, very de- 
cidedly. ‘I have said all I darst to to her, 
and she jest stands and looks at me, with that 
strange, sad look in her eyes, and I’m afraid 
to cross her. Seems to me she'd drop right 
down and die before my eyes if I said one 
word too much to her; and I'm sure I have 
not the heart to say it to her, nuther, poor lit- 
tle motherless lamb! God help her!” 

But a few days more put to the test Auntie 
Howe's professed resignation in view of parting 
with her little charge. Poor Ella was stricken 
down by the same dread messenger who had 
called away her adopted brother, and again the 
professional services of Doctor Mayne were in 
requisition, 

““T didn’t know what I was saying,” sobbed 
the faithful and affectionate Mrs. Howe, ‘‘ when 
I told you, Doctor, I could better bear to lose 
her than to see her as she was before. I re'ly 
thought I felt so; but I didn’t know nothing 
what it would be to part with her; and now 
that she is going away, I feel the difference. 
I should be glad to keep her, any how. But 
the Lord’s will be done; and I know she is 
fitter for that world than she is for this. It’s 


| well for her, no doubt—no doubt of that; bat, 


oh! what will it be to us?” 

“You are too desponding, Mrs. Howe,” said 
Doctor Mayne; “ Ella’s case is quite an alarm- 
ing, but not vet a hopeless one, by any means.” 
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Don’t go to tell me that, Doctor Mayne,” | 
said poer auntie; * fur I know better—and so | 
dces old Max,” she added, in a voice of tearful 
mystery. 

‘* What does Max know about it?” said the 
Doctor, turning and regarding that exceilent | 
quadruped with a kind but scrutinizing glance, 
as if he were a consulting physician of only less 
professional acumen than himself. 

‘*Well,” said Mrs., Howe, wiping her fast 
tears with her apron, ‘‘I s’pose you’ll on’y jeer | 
at me as father does, and say I’m horrid super- 
stitious—which I ain’t, no more than he is—but 
I will say, dogs know a sight; and our old Max 
in especial. Why, he’s as sensible as a great | 
many folks, and knows more than most of ’um | 
do—only he can’t tell what he knows—can’t 
express himself, somehow. Now old Max he | 
has always sot every thing in the world by our | 
Ella, ever since she first come here. Why, he 
used to go round with her—you remember that | 
—when she was little, and take care of her, as | 
good as any body. 

** And now since she has been sick he has 
pestered me to pieces; he wants to be in her | 
room all the time, and he’s in the way there. 
He’s a real good dog, and loving and faithful 
as can be; but the poor creature is old now, 
and clumsy like and heavy, and he can’t get 
out of the way as spry as he used to. And he 
seemed always under foot; and in her dark | 
room—why, I nigh about stumbled over him 
twice. So, as I eoutdn’t keep him out no oth- | 
er way, I told Mike last night to shet him up 
in the barn. 

“Well, so he did; but, if you'll believe it, 
though he give him his supper and fixed him 
up a good bed on the hay, that creter he warn’t | 
content to stay; and he scratched and whined | 
and howled so piteous that Mike said he couldn't 
sleep in his bed nohow, and he thought he 
would disturb us all, sick and well. So, he 
says, he got up about twelve o’clock, and went 
down and let him out. And what does he do 
but come right under Ella’s winder and give 
three long howls! And them I heard my- | 
self; they made me creep all over. And then | 
off he sot, straight out of the yard and down 
street. 

*"T was clear moonlight last night, and Mike 
says he followed him down to the gate, jest to | 
see where he was heading to in such a hurry; 
and, as sure as you are alive, he went right | 
down to the grave-yard, and Mike see him go 
right over the stone-wall! Well, of course 
Mike he didn’t care to go follow him no furder | 
then; but this morning, as soon as he was up, | 
he sot off to see after him; and there, he says, 
he found him, laying, moaning like, in a great 
thole by the side of Mr. Middleton’s grave, and 
this poor old paws they was a’most wore off 
a-digging of it. 

-**Now you need not tell me that that dog | 
didn’t mean nothing: he knowed what he was | 
about; he knowed well enough who he was | 
digging that grave for; and he knowed well | 


| these. 


) against shadows, 
| sympathizing words, and a few medical diree- 
| tions, little likely, 
| avail, Doctor Mayne departed. 


| smile ; 


| with an earnest look of glad surprise ; 


cee 
enough where she would best like to haye 
dug. Dogs has reason—don't tell me!” 

It was no use to contend with such facts as 
There is no mind which has not son, 
pet and cherished superstition, latent or ao 
knowledged. But Science herself can not fight 
And with a few kind and 


it 


he well knew, to be of an 
There was one singular coincidence in t} 
illnesses of Robert and Ella—the more notice 
able, perhaps, because their delirium took suc! 
widely different forms (his being the wild ray 
ings of excitement, and hers the dull stupor of 
exhaustion )—that in the case of each the cloud- 
ed mind seemed to have retrograded to some 
past period of life; and while Robert talked 
incessantly of his boyish habits and compan- 


| ions, Ella, if roused to speak at all, murmured 


languidly in the slow, imperfect, fragmentary 
speech of her childhood, invariably speaking 
of herself as ‘‘ Baby Ella,” or “ Pretty baby”— 
words long since banished from her lips, and 
almost forgotten by others, but coming back 
now fraught with sad meaning to the friends 
who loved her best. Gently, very gently, life 


|ebbed away—gently and peacefully as the re- 


treating summer tide lapses from the silent 
shore: 
“Why shonld not He whose touch dissolves our chain 
Put on His robes of beauty when He comes 
As a deliverer? He hath many forms; 
They should not all be fearful.” 


So they stood around her bed (the few who 


| loved her best), in the still, calm beauty of an 


autumn evening, when the last radiance of the 
setting sun streaming into the room showed 
the changed outlines of the sweet young face, 
and lighted up with its gorgeous beams the 


| trembling auburn hair, where it nestled like a 


halo round the still white brow. 

At Auntie Howe’s request Doctor Tucker 
had offered up a prayer, brief but full of feel- 
ing, beautifully touching in its childlike simplic- 
ity and loving faith. 

The prayer was ended, and they stood silent, 
| calmly weeping; for that white- robed, searcely- 
| breathing figure, in its graceful, statue- like re- 
| pose, seemed to rebuke the vehement expres- 
sion of any earthly feeling, and the quiet room 
seemed hushed and holy, with a sense of calm, 
religious exaltation, as if unseen vibrations from 
that prayer of love and faith still pervaded it. 

Suddenly as they stood around her she start- 
ed; a quick, bright flush rose to the sad, wan 
little face ; the pale, silent lips parted in a rosy 
the sweet, clear blue eyes flashed wide- 
ly open, full of intelligence, and gazed upward 
while, 
| extending her feeble arms, she exclaimed, in 
| joyful tones of wondering recognition, “Broth- 
er!” Then, with scarce a moment's pause, she 
sung, in low, but clear, untrembling tones, the 
glorious words : 

“TI know that my Redeemer liveth.” 











THE WIFE OF 


ceased! More closely they bent above her. 
Slowly the pale hands sunk drooping on the 
little, quiet bosom; slowly the light of life 
faded from the blue eyes; slowly the rich flush 
paled on the soft cheek. For, with that glad 
burst of triumphant song upon her lips, ‘* Baby 
Ejla” had passed through the gates of -ue grave! 








THE WIFE OF JOHN CARVER. 


I. 
ss FAIR wind and a strong! Shame it 
FA. were that it should be wasted as those 


-~z 
before have been! Sit you here, Dame Kate, 
while I go up to the change-house and speak 
again to Master Jones, who of a truth is treat- 
ing us but scurvily in thus delaying. You do 
not fear to tarry here a short half hour, with 
Roger Wilder for guard and Elizabeth Tillie 
for company—eh, Kate ?” 

“Surely not, John. Go your ways, and we 
will spend the time in walking up and down 
the pier. This same fair wind blows somewhat 
shrewdly for sitting still.” 

‘‘ Nay, if it is cold to thee, sweet-heart,” re- 
plied the husband, a grave man already in mid- 
dle life, and dressed in the sombre garb of the 
Puritans, turning back and looking somewhat 
anxiously into the face of his wife, a young and 
lovely woman, whose blonde beauty proclaimed 
her English birth, as her sad-colored and de- 
mure garments did her adhesion to the strait 
sect of which her husband was a prominent 
member. And yet had Dame Katherine Carver 
allowed herself the aid of all the coquettish ap- 
pliances distinguishing the toilet of the gayest 
beauty among the cavaliers, she could hardly 


JOHN CARVER. 


have selected head-gear so becoming as the | 


hood of dark purple velvet shaped around her 
face in the fashion first introduced by Mary the 
unhappy Queen of Scots, and followed at inter- 
vals by the whole female world for almost three 
hundred years. Against the back-ground of 
this hood the pale, pure face, with its delicate 
features, faint coloring, and sweet calm expres- 
siou, showed in almost angelic loveliness ; while 
the glimpse of a throat whiter than ivory, vouch- 
safed by the handkerchief modestly crossed upon 
the bosom, and the delicate hand, foot, and 
ankle, displayed at intervals by the ‘‘ shrewd 
wind” of which the lady complained, were, if 
not so angelic, perhaps equally admirabie points 
of beauty, 

Fair and winsome as she was, who can won- 
der that John Carver's thoughtful and somewhat 
anxious gaze softened as it rested upon her face, 


and that a loving smile stirred the gravity of | 


his expression? But to the tender expostula- 


tion, seconded by a movement to lead her away | 


from the pier, Dame Katherine hastily replied : 

**T said not it was too cold, goodman, and I 
am overweary of staying within doors. We two, 
Elizabeth and I, can walk or rest here in all 
safety until your return, and Roger Wilder shall 
guard us if you will. Come, Bess.” 


offended you. 


| takably those of a gentleman. 


And putting her hand within the arm of her 
companion, a stout, rosy English lass, not vet 
past her seventeenth summer, and fresh and 
blooming as an English spring, Mistress Carver 
led her down the pier, while John Carver, the 
smile still lingering upon his lips, walked rapid- 
ly back toward the town. 

**There he is again, dame,” said Elizabeth, 
suddenly, as the two women approached the 
end of the pier. 

“He? And what he, my girl?” asked the 
elder lady, a little coldly. 

‘* Why, the young man of whom I was speak- 
ing yester-eve. I said that he looked in despe- 
rate case, and as if but little more were want- 
ing to send him off the end of the pier, where 
he sits to-day as he sat then, gazing now into 
the water at his feet, now at our vessel riding 
there atanchor. I marvel if he may be wishing 
to join himself to us.” 

**Tf he does, he should make his petition to 
Master Bradford, or Master Carver, or Captain 
Standish, Of a truth he does look in evil case ; 
and what is worst of all, he seems too down- 
cast to bestir himself to the mending of his con- 
dition. I would that my goodman were here, 
that I might ask him to give the poor soul op- 
portunity to speak with him.” 

But chance and the wind at this very mo- 
ment presented another opportunity to the ob- 
ject of this conversation; for, as Mistress Car- 
ver drew from her pocket a handkerchief some- 
what heretically embroidered, the breeze snatch- 
ed it from her hand, and would have whirled it 
into the water, had not the young man sitting 
at the end of the pier caught it as it flew past 
him, and, rising, come toward the two ladies 
with an eagerness of manner immediately noted 
by the younger. 

‘* Beshrew me, mjstress, but he is glad enough 
of the chance to speak with us,” said she, softly. 

“Hush, Bess,” replied the other, and the 
next moment returned the obeisance of the 
young man, with a gesture courteous, but full 
of dignity and reserve, while she said : 

* Truly, Sir, I am beholden to you, and ren- 
der you my thanks.” 

** Tt is nothing, madam. If I might venture 
to say it, I am myself your debtor in being per- 
mitted even so simple a service.” 

**You have my thanks, Sir, and good-even 
to you.” 

**Pardon, madam, if my foolish words have 
I spoke only as I felt.” 

‘*T am not offended, young man, but I and 
my husband; and this my companion, are of the 
adventurers in yonder vessel, and, as perhaps 
you know, we of that sort hold not to compli- 
ments and courtly phrases, such as you seem to 
have been bred in.” 

And the young woman could not or did not 
restrain a swift, scrutinizing glance at the soiled 
and disorderly dress which would have placed 
this stranger very low in the social scale, while 
his manner, words, and expression were unmis- 
The object of 
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this look caught and read it as rapidly as it was | 


given. 

‘*T have, indeed, been bred to other things 
than I have attained, madam,” said he, gloom- 
ily; ‘‘and, although not yet past my five-and- 
twentieth birthday, have come to the end both 
of my patrimony and my friends. Poor as this 
suit may be, it will last my life out, and serve 
for grave-clothes too.” 

The last words, muttered to himself as he 
turned away, and not intended for the lady’s 
ear, reached it, nevertheless, and she exclaim- 
ed: . 
“What is that? <A full-grown man, hale 
and sound of limb, and not untaught, and speak 
after that fashion! Nay, Sir, you shall give 
me warrant for your words, and if I have not 
skill or means to heip your hurt myself, it may 
chance that I know those who can. What is 
this deadly trouble which has turned your brain, 
as it seems to me?” 

As the sweet, somewhat imperious, but kind- 
ly and womanly tones fell upon the young man’s 
ear, he turned suddenly, and, raising his hag- 
gard eyes to the lady’s face, exclaimed : 

** You are the first woman, madam, who has 
spoken to me for mine own good since my mo- 
ther died.” 

“Poor lad! And will it help you to tell me 
something of your case? I would not intrude, 
but it may be I or mine can help you.” 

“What there is to tell, madam, I will gladly 
narrate ; but there is not much chance of help.” 

**Say not so.” Had we, whom you call Puri- 
tans, been thus easily daunted and dismayed, I 


had not been here to-day to listen to you,” said | 


Mistress Carver, seating herself upon a bench be- 
side a pile of merchandise, and motioning Eljz- 


abeth to sit beside her. ‘* Know you not, young | 
man, that we sailed out of the Low Countries | 


nigh upon two months by-gone, and that since 
we finally bade farewell to home and friends we 
have twice been turned back from the unknown 
road we are bound to travel, putting in once at 
Dartmouth, and now here at Plymouth, where 
we have been forced to give up one of our ships 
and part of our company, but yet are steadfast 
to proceed with what is left, although we jour- 
ney whither we know not, and to what ending 
no man can tell?» And of our company are the 
aged and infirm, little children, and women to 
whom God has denied such strength as they 
earnestly desire, but yet are none afraid, or will- 
ing to turn back. Is this spirit yours as well? 
But come, get thee to the story, for my husband 
will be here anon to take us on shipboard.” 

‘* First, then, madam, my name it is Jrhn 
TF wland, and I come of a good family in Es- 
sex; but my father and mother being dead, 
and my elder brother in possession of their 
estate, I, with my younger son's portion, have 
long been a stranger to the house where I was 
born; and it is now three years since the last 
sixpence of that portion left my pocket. How 
it went it would be shame for me to tell, and 
unfitting for you to hear; but my brother, who 


looked coldly upon me while I was wasting my 
patrimony in riotous living, turned his baci: 
outright when I went to tell him that I would 
fain adopt some honest course, and be put in 
the way of earning a decent livelihood ; so, be- 
ing turned off by frowning Virtue, I e’en re- 
turned to smiling Vice, and danced to the dey- 
il’s piping until I had no longer a groat to pay 
the piper; since when I have lived I know not 
how, save that I have never begged or stolen, 
} or done aught of which I need to be ashamed. 
For this week past I have watched your yesse] 
there at anchor, and wondered if by any chance 
it might befall that those adventurers would re- 
ceive among them an adventurer desperate as 
myself; but I have no money, and no recom- 
mendation ; and now that the Speedwell is con- 
demned, and her passengers crowded upon the 
May flower, I should never dare to ask to be 
taken.” 

| **Isaid, Dame Carver, that he fain would go,” 
murmured Elizabeth Tillie; and John How- 
land turned his hollow, hungry eyes upon her 
for the first time. 

‘*Said you so, mistress?” asked he, kindly ; 
and the girl, blushing scarlet, murmured assent ; 
while the elder lady slowly said: 

“Of a truth, we are crowded overmuch, but 


| 


it seems a question of saving a man body and 
soul, and— Ah! here is my husband.  Eliz- 
abeth, take Roger and walk down the pier, 
and Master Howland may accompany you if he 
will, while I speak to Master Carver.” 

And rising, with a delicate flush upon her 
cheek, Katherine Carver went to meet her 
husband, who received her wonderingly, and 
listened to her story, at first with some distrust, 
but finally with grave sympathy. 

** And, John, if you would take him for your 
servant, and bear his charges until we come to 
Virginia, he will repay you amply with his serv- 
ice. Iam sure of it,” said the young wife, in 
conclusion, and so earnestly that Carver smiled. 

‘“*Why, dame, if he was thy brother thou 
couldst not plead more earnestly,” said he. 
‘** How can you be so sure of a stranger all at 
once?” 

*T know not, but Iam; and I have set my 
heart upon snatching this goodly brand from 
the burning; and you will not refuse me your 
aid, goodman ?” replied the wife, with so subtle 
a smile that it was reflected upon the grave face 
of the Puritan as he replied : 

“Why, no, Kate, I will not refuse thee; for 
thou art such a shrew that indeed I dare not.” 

“That is well, and as it should be,” replied 
Mistress Carver, merrily; ‘‘ and now call John 
Howland and settle matters with him, while I 
speak with Elizabeth Tillie.” 

And so it fell out that when, in the course of 
the next day, Captain Jones was prevailed upon 
to set sail from Plymouth in England toward 
what was to be the Plymouth of New England, 
John Howland was enrolled among the passen- 





gers of the Mayflower as “ servant to Mr. John 


| Carver.” 
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IL. | But it was not the chair, the table, or even 

The annals of that voyage have descended to | Katherine Carver's dainty sewing-stand and 
us; and simple and unconscious as they are, carved foot-stooL which gave to the unfinished 
every page is filled with such a story of sublime | sitting-room of this cabin its air of taste and 
faith, heroic endurance, and indomitable reso-| elegance; it was the presence of the woman 
lution as never in the world’s history has been | herself; it was the gentle and retined atmos- 
excelled, and is only equaled by the inspired | phere which surrounded her—the impress of 
yovage of Columbus toward these same shores. | her own pure and womanly delight in all that 

‘In the story of the May/ower’s winter pas- | was graceful, beautiful, and fitting. Elizabeth 
e occurs one mention of our hero not to be | Tillie, coming often hither for refuge from her 
own noisy and utilitarian home, more than 
‘ once asked, not without a sigh : 

“In sundrie of these storms the winds were so} ‘‘What, is it, dear Mistress Carver, that 
feirce and y® seas so high as they could not beare a . . : ; 
knote of saile, but were forced to lie at hull for di- makes this house so different from the rest? 
verce days together. And in one of them, as they | Certain it is that my mother and I toil more 
thus lay at bull in a mighty storme, a lustie yonge | than enough to bring our own home into order, 
man called John Howland, coming upon some occa- 
sion above the gratings, was with a lurch of y® ship rhs dip . 
throwne into y® sea; but it pleased God y* he canght | Seas, but our place it is forever in a hurley, or 
hold of y® tope-saile halliards which hunge over- | else so cold and formal and forbidding. What 
boarde and ran yor pad oe yw yet es haa is the secret, mistress ?” 

nide o ras su rie fadomes 2 yater, mn ' 
holds, though he was aundrie fulomes under water, |" wTyuly I know not, except tha John Carver 
ve water, and then with a boate-hook and other | dwells here, and not there,” the wife would 
meanes got into y® ship againe, and his life saved; | sometimes reply; but Elizabeth only shook her 
and though he was something ill with it, yet he lived | head, until at last one day John Howland, wait- 
many years after, and became a profitable member | . - 2 , "54 : 
both in church and commone-wealthe." }ing until Katherine had left the room, said to 
the despondent girl: 

3efore the Pilgrims landed upon the famous **Do not be cast down, Elizabeth, because 
rock, now become the Mecca of the New World, you can not be like the Governor’s dame, or 
Master John Carver was formally chosen Govy- | make your home like that which takes its hue 
ernor of the colony about to be founded, and | from her. Do the flowers droop and die be- 
accepted the office in the primitive spirit which | cause they are not the moon, who shines over 
ordained that he who would rule should also | all, and whom all may love and admire, even 
serve, and that the chief among a people should | though they never may come anear her, or even 
be he who labored most anxiously and untiring- | imitate her ?” 
ly for its good. No man, accordingly, wrought ** And you hold the Governor's wife even thus 
more laboriously than the new-made Governor | above allother women?” asked Elizabeth, sharp- 
at the arduous tasks of unloading the ship, land- | ly. 
ing the passengers and their effects, felling trees,| ‘‘ Even as the papists hold their saints,” re- 
hewing timber, and building first the common- | plied the young man, gravely. ‘‘A being to 
house, to serve as a temporary refuge for those | be loved, venerated, followed humbly and aw- 
who first landéd, and then smaller cabins for the | fully—a light set above the path of sinful man, 
accommodation of separate families. When | even as a lamp unto his feet and a guiding bea- 
these families were small, it was adjudged that | con to his weary eves.” 
they should receive the addition of two or three “Tt is well that Elder Brewster hears you 
of the single men, of whom there were quite a | not, young man,” said Elizabeth, dryly. “He 
number, and in this manner the hundred and | would surely deal with you somewhat straitly 
one persons comprising the colony were divided | for giving that adoration to a fellow-creature 
into nineteen households. ‘The Governor, part- | which is only fitly placed above.” 
ly out of deference to his position, partly because “I did think, Elizabeth, that you too loved 
his family already numbered eight, viz., him- | Mistress Carver heartily and singularly,” replied 
self, his wife, Desire Minter, and another maid- | Howland, a little severely. 
servant, John Howland, Roger Wilder, a serv- **And soI do, Who dares say I do not? 
ant lad named William, and a little adopted | But—but—that is another matter. Good-even 
boy called Jasper More, was allowed to occupy | to you, John Howland.” 
his cabin alone; and it was hardly completed And as Elizabeth quickly left the house, her 
before it began to assume a certain air of re- | face flushed, her eyes brimming with tears, the 
finement and delicate care hardly to be ac- young man looked after her in astonishment, 
counted for by the few articles of handsome | muttering: 
furniture John Carver had indulged his wife by ‘*Truly the ways of women pass a man’s un- 
saving from the wreck of their household plen- | derstanding. How have I angered her by 
ishing in Leyden. Chief among these meubles praising our lady and mistress ?” 


TT . 
sag 


omitted here. William Bradford says: 


and we too have some little furniture from over 








was a great arm-chair, richly carved and quaint- But now came the pestilence, which in three 
ly fashioned, which may still be seen preserved | terrible months carried off half of the little band 
in the Pilgrim Hall of Plymouth, Massachu- | of Pilgrims, leaving barely fifty alive when it 
setts, where still is venerated the memory of | passed away. Day after day, when Carver and 
this her earliest Governor and faithful servant. | his two assistants returned from laboring with, 
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or in the service of the sick, they had a new 
story of death or disease to relate, and Dame 
Katherine, her sweet eyes oyerbrimming with 
tears, would hasten from her own household 
duties to such offices at the bedside of her 
neighbors as she could with her slender strength 
perform, until she herself was stricken down ; 
and Carver, returning home at night, found her 
and Desire Minter stretched upon their beds 
and groaning with pain, while in the next room 
Roger Wilder and the little Jasper lay dead, 
the boy William and the maid-servant being in 
almost as bad case in the loft above. 

** Here is work enow for us at home, John,” 
said the Governor, sadly, ‘And if we could 
but have a woman’s help—” 


« John Tillie and his wife died yesterday, and | 


Edward, his brother, and his wife are dead to- 
day, and Henerie Sampson and Humility Coper 
are better, so that Elizabeth Tillie has naught 
to do at home but mourn, and might come 


hither, if Mistress Carver wills it,” suggested | 


John Howland, his hand upon the door-latch. 

**Go and ask her to come, John,” replied the 
Governor, his wistful gaze fixed upon the flushed 
face of his darling. 

And Elizabeth, wiping the tears of orphan- 
hood from her eyes, came at John Howland’s 
bidding; and they two nursed not only Kath- 
erine and the others, but the Governor himself, 
who shortly after fell sick, more of weariness 
and over-effort than of the disease, which at 


last left only seven persons able to perform the | 


offices for all the sick and dying and dead about 
them. 
But with the sharp spring winds came a 


change. ‘The pestilence passed, and its vic-| 
tims crawled out into the pale sunshine, and, | 
finding some uncértain strength returning to | 


their gaunt frames, applied it to the great task, 


still scarce begun, bf building a home in this wil- | 


derness for themselves and their children. 
Among these laborers was Carver, who, still 
feeble from long illness and anxious attendance 


upon his wife, who was now in a measure re- | 


stored to health, daily led forth the laborers, 


under the direction of Squanto, an Indian, who | 
alone surviving the pestilence which had some | 
years before desolated this region, still lingered | 


about his birth-place, and became very service- 
able to its new inhabitants. Squanto it was 
who taught his pale-faced friends how and when 
to sow their scanty crop of corn, where to catch 


fish, how to net the abundant shoals of herring | 
with which to dress the poor and exhausted | 


soil, and many another savage art, known and 
practiced by his fathers upon this very spot for 
centuries before the Pilgrims, or even Colum- 
bus, saw the shores of the New World. 
Squanto too it was who brought his adopted 
chief, Massasoit, to make a treaty with the white 
men, and later on warned them of hostilities 
meditated against them: by the Narragansets, 
and other hostile tribes and factions, proving 
himself from first to last their firm and faith- 
ful friend. Squanto too it was who, opening 





the door of the Governor's cabin while the fam. 
ily sat at breakfast, stepped lightly inside, ang 
said, in the broken English he had rapidly gc. 
quired : , 

**Good-morning, master. Want plant corp 

again to-day ?” 

**Yes, Squanto, yes. We must be up and 
doing—must labor while it is yet day, for the 
night cometh—” 

And not finishing his sentence, the Governo; 
stood still in the middle of the floor, fastening 
a strange look upon his wife, who felt it, ang 
rising, came toward him, inquiring tenderly ; 

** John, must you work so hard again to-day ? 
You are not yet strong from that terrible jjl- 

| ness, and you overwrought yesterday.” 

“Dear heart, be not alarmed. It is my 

place to set a good example to my brothers, 
and the Lord will uphold his servants. Come. 
John, Squanto is already gone.” 
But John lingered still, until he could say to 
Katherine, unobserved by her husband: 
**T will stay by his side, dame, and lighten 
his burdens if I may, and though he look some- 
thing pale and meagre, he has the strength and 
| spirit of two yet in him.” 
| ] thank you, John, and I trust him to you 
for so much as he will allow you to do; but it 
is this very spirit that leads him on enterprises 
beyond even his strength.” 
| **I will do my best, dame,” repeated Jolin, 
mournfully, and hastened to follow his mastei 
to the field; while Elizabeth Tillie, watching th: 
private conference, bit her lip, turned red and 
| pale by turns, and finally left the room, mutter- 
ing: 

‘** I know not what to think of this saint-wor- 

ship. No—not I.” 


Til. 


The April day rose soft and Sweet, but rap- 
idly increasing in heat as the hours marched 
| on, arrived near noon at the sultry fervor of 
| July. Such another day as that famous 19th 
of April, a hundred and fifty years later, when 
the British, retreating from Concord and Lex- 
ington, beneath the fire of every stone-wall, 
dropped exhausted in their march, over¢ome 
as much by the intense heat as by their ene- 
| mies or their own panic. 

‘‘Truly if this is the spring, what shall we 
expect of summer weather ?” panted the chol- 
eric Captain, as he vigorously broke the matted 
sod with his heavy hoe. Beside him toiled 
Winslow and Carver, side by side, John How- 
land close at the Governor’s right hand, Both, 
all three indeed, had been gently nurtured ; all 
were of the class whose habits inure to luxury 
rather than to toil; but no three men among 
the twenty or thirty laboring beneath that 
scorching sun kept even pace with these that 
day. It is not the large-boned, heavy-limbed 
draught-horse who bursts his heart in volun- 
tary emulation or endeavor, but the fiery thor- 
ough-bred, whose superb muscle and sensitive 
nerve are but the electric wires between his 
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noble spirit and his wonderful deeds; and 
among men, the heroes and martyrs are not 
they who simply do their duty, but those who 
see in duty only the broad foundation of aspira- 
tion and endeavor. 

The sun had reached its meridian, and al- 
ready some of the toilers straightened their 
bowed backs, and glanced at their cumbrous 
watches, when John Howland, about to request 
his master to follow their example, saw his face 
turn deadly white, then flush of a dark red, 


while his eyes glared wildly, and one trembling | 


hand wavered uncertainly toward his head, then 
grasped wildly at the air. The arms of the 
young man were already about him, and Mas- 
ter Winslow, seeing his comrade’s case, threw 
off the sick dizziness besetting him also, and 
came to Howland’s help. 

“Tt is a return of the sickness,” said one. 

“Nay, it is a flow of blood upon the brain,” 
cried another. 

‘Tt is a sun-stroke. The great heat hath 
been too much for his weakened condition,” 
said John, tremulously. ‘‘ But let us get him 
home to—nay, who shall warn the poor wife of 
the terrible calamity that hath befallen her and 
us? You, Master Winslow? Where is the 
Elder ?” 

“He went home with a bitter pain in his 
head an hour or more agone,” said one of the 
men; while Winslow, kneeling beside the in- 
sensible body of his comrade and chiefest friend, 
groaned alond. 

“Tecan not, John; no,I can not. This new 
cross is bitterer than all the rest, and I lie 
crushed beneath it. Oh, my friend, my friend, 
my more than brother! The hand of the Lord 
is very sore upon us this day!” 

“Then it is I who must bear the tidings!” 
exclaimed Howland, in a voice of anguish. 
“Tarry for yet a few moments, friends, then 
bear him home, and I will hasten forward to 
prepare—” 

The next words were smothered in the great 
sob that all unconsciously rose in the young 
man’s throat, and then he sped away, running 
as fast toward the scene he dreaded scarcely 
less than death as ever hastened guest to joy- 
ous festival. 

The frugal dinner was already upon the board 
as Howland entered the house, and Elizabeth 
Tillie was putting the last touches to the little 
decorations with which she had learned to em- 
bellish these simple feasts. She turned as she 
heard the familiar step, but stopped short in 
the cheerful greeting that first rose to her lips, 
and stood staring into the ghastly face of the 
messenger, the rich color slowly fading out of 
her own. 

“What is it? 
ed?” gasped she. 

“Where is the mistress? 
this moment.” 

‘She went to lie down quite worn out but 
now. Whatisit? Hath aught befallen—” 

But at this moment the door from the inner 


Oh, Jo. a, what has happen- 


I must see her 


JOHN CARVER. 





|room suddenly opened, and Katherine Carver 
| stood before them, a smile upon her lips. 

** Truly, dear Bess, I am but a loiterer—” 
ganshe. But John Howland, stepping forward, 
took her passive hand in his, and leading her to 
the great arm-chair, seated her therein, saying, 
sadly : 

**Dear mistress, I am the bearer of ill tid- 
ings; but I beseech you not to be utterly dis 
mayed, for the Lord yet reigneth, and He will 
guide His own.” 

“My husband! Is he—” 

**No, dear lady, he yet lives; but he is very, 
very ill—stricken down but now, even at my 
side.” ; 

‘*And you promised to guard, to save him! 
Oh, false friend and careless servant, who did 

|not see that this was coming upon him—did 
| not warn him, save him!” 

“Nay, dame, what man can foresee the hand 
of the Almighty, or guard against his decrees—” 
began Elizabeth, half indignantly. But How- 
land silenced her with a look, and turned again 
to the bereaved and almost desperate woman, 
who was rising from the chair, casting an in- 
dignant and contemptuous look upon him, and 
moving toward the door; but Howland threw 
himself in her path, crying : 

* Dear lady, go not forth to meet them! The 
feet of them who bear him hither are already at 
the door. Dear, dear mistress, be strong, be 
steadfast; arm thy soul with courage such as 
it hath already shown among us. Oh, beloved 
mistress, he is sorely, sorely ill!” 

**He is dead—tell me the truth !” demanded 
Katherine, hoarsely—but still she tottered to- 
ward the door. 

“Not dead, but smitten very sorely. They 
are here.. Elizabeth, where shall he be laid ? 
Rest upon this chair, mistress ; cover thine eyes, 
and pray for strength ; for verily thy need is at 
the greatest.” 

| Lay him upon his own bed, his marriage- 
bed, the bed where I, his widow, will lay me 
down to die,” whispered Katherine, shuddering 
from head to foot, and suffering herself to be 
put gently back into the deep chair as the shad- 
ow of those who bore her husband home fell 
across the sunny room. Then came the sol- 
emn, heavy footfalls, the suppressed question 
and answer, the passage of that mournful group ; 
and then they laid him down, a dying man, 
upon the bed his death should widow. Then 
Katherine, pushing aside the trembling hands 
that would have detained her, arose and follow- 
ed, saying, in a voice no longer like her own: 

“Tt is myright. Let be; I am his wife.” 

And she and Elizabeth ministered to him as 

| best they might, the maid weeping and shiver- 

ing, but she, the wife, with a rigid calm of face 
and manner awful to those who looked upon 
her. 

‘*He will never speak again—he will scarce 
outlive the day,” murmured Standish, who was 
reputed to have more knowledge of leech-craft 
than the rest. And John Howland, listening, 
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shook his head, and looked with eyes of anguish | 
at the wife, who, pale and cold as marble, stood | 
holding ene of the icy hands, her stony gaze 
fixed upon the deathly face. The brave and 
gentle soldier caught the glance and followed it, 
then moved toward Dame Katherine's side, and 
took her other hand. 


“Sister,” said he, “‘ you spoke words of mar- | 
velous comfort to me when Rose Standish died | 


three months agone. Think upon them now, 
for I can speak none half so sweet or wise.” 


But Katherine never moved her eyes from | 


their set gaze, or changed her frozen calm, al- 
though she muttered : 

“Let be; I am his wife.” 

** As Rose was mine; but God took her, and 
you bid me bow before his judgment. 
told me she was safe and happy now—” 

‘*T prithee peace, friend! Vex not mine 
ears with words whose meaning I can not guess. 
Oh, leave me, all of you—leave me with my hus- 
band—my husband!” 

And with a wild sob she flung herself upon 
her knees, and buried her face one moment; but 
as a faint moan broke from the lips of the dying | 


You | 


But Katherine only moaned, and turned hye; 
face upon the pillow, where it lay for hoy; 
cold and white and still, as that of the husban, 
sleeping his last sleep upon his marriage-bed j, 
the room beyond. 

IV. 
The funeral over, William Bradford, upon 
whom, as men already whispered, should de 
volve the governorship of the little colony, ang 
the personal supervision of its private as well 
as public interests, came to see the widow; an) 
after certain wise and kindly sayings, mingled 
with exhortations to resignation, or at least suh- 
mission, whose only fault was that they were 
somewhat hard and strong for the nature to 
which he would adapt them, the Governor-elect 
| inquired : 

| ‘And how will it suit you to live, Mistress 
|Carver? Will you continue here, with John 
| Howland and Elizabeth Tillie for company, or 
| would it be easier for you to be conjoined wit) 
| the fragments of some other broken family, as 
| hath been done already in several cases ?” 

‘*T will stay here in the home which my hus- 


man she rose, and stooping toward him, seemed | band made, and where he died; and if these 

to still even her own breathing, lest by emotion | will tarry with me—” 

she should shake ever so lightly those last few| “I, for one, will tarry with you, mistress, 

grains not yet run out of Death’s hour-glass. | until you send me from you,” said John Hovw- 
But it was not until three more days had | land, his honest eyes fixed upon the delicate 

passed that the noble and heroic Carver drew | face of the young widow, and his own cheeks 

his last painful breath, and passed from beneath ‘glowing with eagerness. William Bradford 


the cross to receive the crown he so -vell had | looked scrutinizingly at the young man, and 


earned. | drew his eyebrows deeper above his keen eyes, 


** Our brother sleepeth in the Lord,” solemn- | as if to shield the thought suddenly arising be- 
ly announced the reverend Elder Brewster, who hind them. In the Mayflower, which some two 
watched beside the bedside of the dying man; | weeks before this date had sailed for home, 
and then he turned to Katherine and laid a| went a letter from William Bradford to Alice 
hand upon her arm, saying: | Southworth, his early love, telling her that he 

“Come away, daughter; thy work is ended | was a widower, and beseeching her to come out 
here. Come and pray for comfort to Him who to him as his second wife, and not yet four 
alone can give it.” | months had rolled over the watery grave of 

But breaking from his hold the bereaved and | poor Dorothy May, so that the mind of him 
stricken woman, with one wild cry of such agony | who had been her husband would not naturally 
as few are called to endure, fell prostrate upon be startled overmuch at thought of second nup- 
the bed, her head upon that heart which had | tials somewhat speedily arranged. 
pillowed it so tenderly and so faithfully through ‘‘Thank you, friend,” said Katherine, gen- 
the bright brief years of her wifehood, and | tly; ‘‘I shall not long keep you from gayer com- 
never, never had met her with coldness or | pany.” 
with silence until now. “T pray thee, mistress—” began John, and 

‘*My husband; oh, my own; my treasure; | stopped. Bradford took up the word: 
my darling; my life!* My husband, my hus- ‘« Nay, dame, such intimations are but rebell- 
band!” And clinging there she swooned so | ious, or, at the least, weak and cowardly. You 
utterly, and so long, that they thought she too | will doubtless live out the days appointed for 
had died. But after weary hours of waiting, | you, and it may be that the affliction which to- 
and of unceasing effort, those who watched | day seems to touch your very life, will in time 
beside her saw her eyes open slowly, at first | become but a chastened memory, above which 


with only a heavy unconscious sadness in their 
depths, across which presently shot a gleam of 
sharpest anguish, and then the dull apathy of 
hopeless suffering. It was John Howland who 
first ventured to address her, and he said: 

**God be praised, dear mistress, that you 
have come back to us, else had we been like 
lost children indeed, lacking both a father’s guid- 
ance and a mother’s love.” 


| may be built the structure of a fair, new life.” 
| Neither of his hearers replied, and after a 
| few more words Bradford arose to go. How- 
|land left the house with him, and as the two 
walked down the steep street toward the water- 
side, the elder said : 

‘‘We who are men, friend Howland, are 
bound to protect and guide the weaker vessels 
who are conjoined with us, and it has become 
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your especial duty, it would seem, to have a 
sare for this sad and weeping sister of ours. 
Should it even seem as if this end could best 
be reached by a marriage between you two, I 
for one should consider such marriage a wise 
and advisable step. It is much for the inter- 
ests of the colony that every man should rear 
a family to succeed to his work and his posses- 
sions; and also that women, bereaved of their 
natural protectors, should receive others as soon 
as may be. It is needless to say more at pres- 
ent upon these matters. You apprehend my 
meaning and my object in speaking to you at 
this time ?” 

“Yes, Sir. You thought I should have con- 
sidered such a hope too wild and too high, and 
should have crushed rather iaan encouraged 
any yearning I might find in my heart toward 
a lady so far above me—” 

‘‘No man in this desert is above another!” 
sternly interposed Bradford. ‘Did not we 
leave all that was easy and comfortable and 
dear, all save our own souls and those of our 
wives and children, and brave a thousand deaths, 
that we might also leave behind us the vanities 
and godless rule of the Old World? Each man, 
and each woman too, stands here to-day as 
he shall one day stand before God, answering 
only for himself, founded only upon himself, 
worthy of respect or love only from his own 
deeds and efforts.” 

So spake the Governor of the infant republic 
dropped like an acorn upon the shores of the 
New World, and destined one day to develop 
into the o2k whose roots grapple the round 
earth, and whose crest rises free and glorious 
in the light of the rising and the setting sun. 

Returning homeward John Howland met 
Elizabeth Tillie, who had been present, al- 
though silent, daring Bradford's visit to her 
friend and mistress, Dame Carver. She paused 
as John was about to pass her, compelling him 
to do the same. 


“You staid not long at the water-side,” be- | 


gan she. 

“No; we did but go to look at the fare of 
fish the men took this morning. It is a goodly 
one.” 

“Ah! And did you hear news of the mar- 
riage that is to be?” 

Howland started and turned pale. Eliza- 
beth, watching him narrowly, tossed her head 
and bit her lip, and, before he could reply, con- 
tinued : 

‘**Nay; I know not why it should go so near 
your heart, seeing the bride is to be the widow 
Susannah White, whose good man died but 
two months since ; while Master Edward Wins- 
low, who is to marry her, buried his wife Eliza- 
beth four weeks agone come Monday. It is 
the fashion of the colony, you see, to bury a 
man’s memory along with his bones; and the 
first decays sooner than the last. I think not 
overmuch of widows like that, even though 
Master Bradford lend himself to make the 
match,” 








“Tt is not well to judge too hardly of our 
brethren, Elizabeth—” began the young man, 
in a troubled voice ; but the girl snatched the 
word from his lips. 

** Lest we make for ourselves a law against 
our own inclinations,” said she, sharply; and, 
without waiting for reply, kept on her way, leay- 
ing Howland to slowly and thoughtfully climb 
the hill and enter the house, where he found 
Katherine still seated as he had left her in the 
Governor’s great chair, her pale face laid against 
the back, and the great tears slowly gathering 
upon her lashes and rolling over her thin white 
cheek. The young man stood looking at her 
for a moment, then slowly approached, and 
stood close beside, but without touching her. 

‘“* Dear mistress, your sorrow breaks my heart. 
If I could soothe it in any fashion—if the knowl- 
edge that one man at least would give all else 
to pleasure you and bring you comfort—” 

“ Thanks, good friend, and more than thanks. 
I know that you would think any trouble light, 
if by it you could ease mine; but oh, John, it 
is my life that is crushed, my heart that is 
broken; and for that trouble what balm can 
even your kind and brotherly affection devise ? 
Stay with me until the end, John, and soothe my 
dying bed as you did his—no more is possible.” 

‘**T will never leave you while we two live, 
Katherine,” said the young man, solemnly; 
and between those two full hearts fell a deep 
silence, broken only by the sound of the stormy 
waves lashing the shore hard by, and the sol- 
emn voice of the clock telling of Time speeding 
momently toward Eternity. 


Vv. 

Another month passed over, and May was 
softening into June, when Governor Bradford, 
meeting Howland a little way from the tewn, 
abruptly inquired : 

** How Mistress Carver 
comes on thy wooing, man?” 

‘* My mistress is but poorly, Sir; and I have 
never dared intrude such a thought as that of 
another marriage upon her sorrow,” replied 
John, with such a change of color that the 
| elder shrewdly remarked : 

**But you have thought upon it yourself, 
and the idea is a marvelously sweet one to 
your mind,” 

“T can not deny so much, Sir, but—” 

“Leave ‘but’ to keep company with perad- 
venture, and go home and speak your mind to 
the widow. You are but a young man, and 
know not women as your elders do, John. 
They love to be importuned, and persuaded, 
and urged even against their own commands. 
Many a man has lost his chance from too 
great a modesty and distrust of his own worth, 
like our gallant Captain with Priscilla Mullins. 
Go you home and ask Dame Carver to promise 
to become Dame Howland by-and-by, and you 
| shall see that the roses will bloom again upon 
her cheek, and the tears dry from her eyes. I 
| fain would see that matter settled.” 
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And the Governor, assuming a little more 
than his usual dignity, as if to compensate for 
the frivolous nature of the discourse in which 


he had just indulged, strode up the Burying | 
Hill to search the offing for the ship of sup- | 


plies then anxiously expected, and Howland 
meditatively pursued his way. 

“It is all but hopeless, and yet—it might 
give a change to her gloomy thoughts at least,” 
said he; and finding Katherine alone, sitting, 
as was her wont, in the great chair, her hands 
locked upon her lap, her sad eyes fixed upon 


them, and an air of abstraction and melancholy | 


veiling her from head to foot like a garment, 
he seated himself beside her and gently said : 

** Dear lady, I wish that I might see you less 
sad.” 

Katherine looked up with a wan smile. 

**T am not so sad as I have been, John.” 


** God be praised if your sorrow is lightened.” 
**God be praised that He is answering my | 


prayer.” 

‘* Your prayer for resignation ?” 

** Nay, but to be allowed to follow him who 
hath gone before.” 

** You do not mean that you would die!” ex- 
claimed the young man, turning pale. A gen- 
tle smile alone replied to him, and, covering 
his face with his hands, he groaned aloud. 

* Nay, John, why grieve that I am at last to 
be happy once more, after so many days of suf- 
fering and despair ?” 

‘* Because—oh mistress of my heart and my 
life—because I love you with all the strength 
that is in me, and have loved you since first 
you spoke to me that black day long since, when 
I did but wait until you should be gone before 
I drowned myself; and you it was who saved 
me and made a man of me, and brought me 
hither, and I worshiped you saint-wise, nor 
thought of earthly love until now that you are 
all alone in the world, and I at least might 
stand between you and suffering and want; 
and oh, Katherine, if all the love and all the 
worship that are possible from man to woman 
would move you—if the thought that you were 
leading me heavenward day by day, if—” 

“Oh, stop—stop! Cruel, false, unfaithful 
that you are, how dare you thus insult my wife- 
hood! How dare you think of me or speak to 
me as other than John Carver's faithful wife, 
whom God hath for her sins divided from him 
for a while, and after will bring into his pres- 
ence for an eternity of bliss? Oh! John How- 
land, you have bitterly disappointed me, for I 
did think that in you I had a true and trusty 
friend and brother; and now—” 

**And now you hate and despise me, and 
will withdraw even the liking and the confi- 
dence that you have entertained for me so far,” 
broke in the young man, bitterly, 

“But how could you, John—how should you 
even dream of such a matter? And I had 
thought to see you wedded to Elizabeth before 
I died.” 

“ Elizabeth ?” 


" . ———— 
| ‘*Yes, Elizabeth Tillie, who loves you, ang 
has loved you for all these weary months; anq 
you never saw it?” 

** Nay, dame, I thought not of her, at any 
rate,” replied Howland, sadly and abstractedly, 
Mistress Carver, her short - lived indignation 
changing to milder feelings, sat looking at him 
for a while, then said, kindly: 

‘Think not overmuch of my reproaches but 
now. I might as well have answered you more 
kindly ; for you did not mean to wound me, 
and I ami not so rich in love that I should tram- 
ple upon an honest heart, though it may be that 
I could not so much as think of accepting it; 
but, John, it is true that I am soon to leaye 
you, and I fain would see the two I love best 
happy together before I die. John, you said 
you would do much for my pleasure.” 

**God knows I would, Katherine,” groaned 
the young man, 

“Then will you marry Elizabeth ?” 

**Oh, mistress, will no less satisfy you?” 

‘*Naught else would give me half the pleas- 
ure, or add to the delight I have in following 
my husband.” 

A long silence followed, and then John How- 
lund laid his cold and trembling hand upon his 
mistress’s knee. 

**T am all yours, lady,” said he. 
me as will best pleasure yourself.” 

‘*Thank you, dear friend. Shall I speak for 
you to Elizabeth ?” ; 

**An you will. But profess not that I love 
her other than as a kind friend and sister. Let 
her not mistake.” 

‘**T shall ask her, as I have asked you, to do 
this for the love and satisfaction of a dying wo- 
man who holds you two dearer than any now 
on earth.” 

And forth into the chill and damp spring 
night the young man rushed, and wandered for 
hours, wrestling with a man’s strength against 
his own rebellious heart and disappointed hope. 

Four weeks laier Elizabeth called her be- 
| trothed to the bedside of the beloved mistress, 

whom now all confessed to be a dying woman. 
She hold out her thin, hot hand, and looked 
into his face with a tender smile. 
** Dear friend, be not so sad and downcast 
jin seeing the day of my deliverance at hand, 
Would you weep if you saw a dear sister wed- 
|ded to the man she loved? And I go to re- 
| join the husband dearer than any bridegroom. 
| But first—for still will the cares of this life fol- 
low us even to the gates of the next—first I fain 
| would see my poor Bessie happier than she is. 
John, you do not love her overmuch,” 
“TI strive to be kind to her, Katherine; and 
I did ask you to tell her at the first that I was 
| no lover,” replied the youth, struggling for com- 
| posure. 
‘“‘But, John, that is but keeping the word 
, and breaking the spirit of your promise to pleas- 
|ure me in this matter. I would see you love 
her as well as be kind to her.” 
‘*Oh, Katherine, you are very hard, very 


| 
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cruel with me! You know that your word is 
as a law to me, and you are pitiless as the 
grave ‘js 

John yy 

“ Nay, pardon me! Iam but a savage to 
speak thus, and you lying there; but oh, Kath- 
erine, if you had bid me die for you, it had been 
easier.” 

“Yes, dear friend, for it is easiest of all to 
die when one is called to prove a great love ; 
and so, because your love was yet greater than 
enough for that test, I have put it to a sharper 
one, and asked you to live for me—yes, and to 
be happy, and to make another happy, and all 
for love of your poor heart-broken sister, who 
can do naught for you. John, did I count too 
far upon that love of yours ?” 

‘‘Dear lady, if it may be that the blessed 
spirits look down from heaven upon this sad 
earth of ours, you, so looking down, shall see 
vour friend Elizabeth a happy and an honored 
wife—yes, and a beloved one in time, if love 
will grow by care and will.” 

‘“*T would fain see the beginning now, if it 
might be. Will not you wed her here at my 
bedside this very night, for I doubt me if I see 
to-morrow’s sun.” 

John Howland reverently raised the wasted 
hand he held to his lips. It was the first ap- 
proach to a caress he had ever offered to the 
woman he so passionately loved, and it was also 
the seal of the abnegation he had made of that 
forbidden love. Then he said : 

“T will speak to Elizabeth and to the magis- 
trate, and all shall be appointed as you wish. 
I will go this moment; but—” 

“T will not depart before you return, dear 
John,” murmured the dying woman, reading 
his thought; and with one glance of anguish 
this man, whose love, as Katherine herself had 
said, was greater than that of him who dieth 
for his friend, went out to do her bidding. 

When he returned, Elizabeth, pale and si- 
lent, sat beside the bed. 
her eyes closed, yet not asleep, and, as he en- 
tered, gently asked : 

‘*Has Master Winslow come ?” 

‘Yes, mistress; he is waiting in the outer 
room,” 

* And is all in readiness, Elizabeth ?” 

“ All, dear mistress, so far as I am in ques- 
tion.” 

“And you, John?” 

“T am ready, mistress.” 

“Then hasten, for the time grows short.” 

Howland, without replying, summoned the 
magistrate, and in a few minutes more he had 
become the husband of Elizabeth Tillie, who, 
pale and silent, looked as little like a bride as 
he like a bridegroom. The ceremony over, 
and Winslow gone, Katherine called the two 
to her bedside, and, giving a hand to each, 
whispered a few words of thanks and love; 
then, closing her eyes, lay still and silent, un- 
til, as the beautiful light of the pure morning 
broke over sea and sky, touching the sombre 
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forest and the rugged hills with glory, and 
transforming the wilderness of waters to a 
golden highway leading straight from earth to 
heaven, Katherine Carver's faithful soul went 
gently forth, seeking reunion with its mate, 
and entering, as who shall doubt, into that 
eternal joy of which the purest and the hap- 
piest earthly love is but a dim reflection. 

John Howland and his wife lingered beside 
her grave when all else were gone—she weep- 
ing, he still and self-contained. All at once 
she said: 

“You loved her better than me, John, and 
you married me to pleasure her.” 

The husband was silent for a while, then 
passing his arm around his wife’s waist he soft- 
ly said : 

** And as we both of us loved her, and she 
loved both of us, that love shall be a holy tie 
between us, Elizabeth, and out of it shall grow 
a happy and a loving life, if you will help me 
to cultivate it.” 

** And all for love of her?” persisted Eliza- 
beth. 

“She is now an angel in heaven, and you 
are my wife, and all that I have on garth to 
love me or to love. Elizabeth, will you love 
me, and help me try to make a happy life out 
of this our great sorrow ?” 

And the young wife laid her hand silently in 
his, and they two went down the Burying Hill 
together, and home to the lonely house. 


THE SWIFT MESSENGER. 


O Antet, tricksy and dainty, 
You spirit of tinest air, 
That was given the first man Adam 
The breath of his mouth to bear; 
Well suited the pair in Eden 
Your happy, wandering will; 
But the world is wider and sadder, 
And you are a trifler still. 


O Hermes, with winged sandals, 
© teacher of tongnes and arts; 
That came to the craving nations 
As the world grew in their hearts; 
Unbarring the gates of learning 
To stores for the people's need, 
And teaching the cloistered bookmen 
To write for the world to read. 


Fly swiftly the wide earth over, 
O Hermes, whose feet are wings! 
Before you the darkness lightens, 
Behind you the desert sings. 
But the world spins faster and faster, 
And blessing must strive with ban, 
And where shall we find a swifter 
To carry the words of man? 


On him in the latter stages 
(And his signals all are dumb) 
The train of the thundering ages, 
The ends of the world, are come. 
Forth on the wild steam-horses 
He rides to the last affray ; 
But whom shall he send before him, 
And who shall prepare his way? 


Tlis cry came up to the Watcher 
That sits for the help of men, 

And He said, “I must send another, 
Or the world must halt again.” 

So He sought in the host of spirits 
The spirit that swiftest ran, 

And “Go,” He said to the Lightning, 
“And carry the words of man |” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ITCHLEY opened its eyes wide with un- 
feigned astonishment when it learned that 
its sometime curate was suddenly transformed 
into the Reverend Edward Scanlan of Oldham 
Court, master of a fortune which, even allow- 
ing for gossiping exaggerations, was still suf- 
ficient to make him a county magnate for the 
rest of his days. True, his position was in one 
sense merely nominal, Mr. Oldham having tak- 
en the precaution to tie the fortune safely up 
in the hands of two trustees, Dr. Waters and 
Mr. Langhorne, so that Mr. Scanlan had little 
more to do than to receive twice a year his an- 
nual incgme, while the principal was secured to 
his wife and children. But these arrangements 
were kept private, especially by himself; and 
he burst out, full-blown, as the ostensible own- 
er of one of the finest estates and most pictur- 
esque mansions in the county. 

Oldham Court, one of the few Elizabethan 
houses now remaining in England, had re- 
mained, almost unaltered, both within and 
without, for generations, Its late possessor had 
never lived in it—but had carefully preserved 
it, just as it was—letting the land round it to a 
gentleman-farmer, and by good management 
doubling the value of the property. The house 
itself, with the little church adjoining, wherein 
slept generations of Oldhams, was far away 
from town or village: Ditchley, eleven miles 
off, being its nearest link to civilization. But 
it sat in the midst of a lovely country, hilly 
though not bleak, solitary yet not dreary—the 
sort of region to which any lover of nature is 
speedily attracted, and loves with a strong ad- 
hesiveness that people who live in streets and 
squares, or in neighborhoods without any sali- 
ent characteristics, can not in the least, under- 
stand. And though Mr. Oldham had never 
‘resided there—at least never since he had in- 
herited it—from the wording of his last will he 
had evidently loved it much, 

In his will he expressly desired that the 
Scanlans should immediately remove thither: 
that, unless upon great emergency, it should 
neither be sold nor rebuilt, but that Mrs. Scan- 
lan should inhabit it just as it was as long as 
she lived. That, in short, it should be made 
into the family home of a new family, which 
should replace the extinct Oldhams. 

To account for his having chosen Mrs, Scan- 
lan as his heiress, various old tales were raked 
up, and added as excrescences to the obvious 
truth—such as Mr. Oldham’s having been once 





in love with a Frenchwoman, Mrs. Scanlan’; 
mother, or aunt, or cousin—nobody quite knew 
which. There might or might not have been 
a grain of fact at the bottom of these varioys 
fictions; but they were never verified; and 
common-sense people soon took the common- 
sense view of the subject: namely, that when a 
man has no heirs he is quite right in choosing 
for himself what Providence has denied him, 
and endowing with his fortune the most suit- 
able person he can find: who is also the one to 
whom it will do most good, and who will do 
most good with it. And these qualifications 
—every one agreed—were combined in Mrs, 
Seanlan. 

It was a curious fact, showing how in course 
of years all people find their level—even in the 
eyes of the outside world—that no surprise was 
expressed at Ditchley because Mr. Oldham left 
his fortune to Mrs. Scanlan rather than to her 
husband ; indeed some people sagely remarked 
“that it was just as well.” This was all; for 
Mr. Scanlan still retained much of his old pop- 
ularity; and, besides, many who would have 
been ready enough to criticise the poor curate 
at Wren’s Nest, looked with lenient eyes on the 
master of Oldham Court. 

The migration was accomplished speedily; 
Mr. Scanlan himself taking little part therein. 
He was in feeble health for some weeks after 
the shock of his good fortune; so that he had 
to leave to his wife the management of every 
thing. He left to her, almost without a single 
inquiry, the management of ‘one thing—which, 
with terrified haste, she accomplished within 
the first few days of her new inheritance. She 
got possession of the school accounts, went over 
them, found the exact amount of her husband's 
defalcations, and replaced it out of a sum which 
she obtained from her trustees for her own im- 
mediate use. Then she breathed freely, There 
had been but a hair’s-breadth between her and 
ruin—that utter ruin which lost honor brings; 
but the crisis was over, and she had escaped. 

He had escaped, that is; but she had ceased 
to divide, even in thought, her own and her 
husband’s fortunes. The strong line which 
needs to be drawn between deliberate wicked- 
ness and mere weakness—even though they 
often arrive at the same sad end—she now saw 
clear. She never for a moment disguised from 
herself what sort of a man Edward Scanlan was 
—but as long as she could protect him from 
himself, and protect her children from him, she 
did not fear, 

It was with a full heart—fuller than any body 
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dreé 
associations behind forever. The very words 


“for ever” seemed to hallow them, and make 
her shrink with pain when Mr. Scanlan declared 
that he *“‘shook the dust of it from off his feet, 


and hoped he might never again re-enter that 


porrid hole.” But she said nothing; and drove | 


hy her husband's side, in their own comfortable 
carriage, across the smiling country, to the old 
gateway of Oldham Court. 

It so chanced she had never seen the place 


before. Mr. Oldham had sometimes planned | 


to take her there, but the visit had never come 
about; now, at the very first sight, her heart 
leaped to it, as to the ideal home for which she 
had been craving all her days. Gray, quiet, 
lonely—with its quaint old-fashioned gables, 
and long low Tudor windows—no palatial res- 


idence or baronial hall, but just a house—a | 


house to live in; and to live in contentedly 
till one died—Josephine felt with a sudden 
thrill of ineffabie thankfulness that here indeed 
was her rest; where no storms could come, and 
out of which no cruel hands would uproot her 
again. For surely now her husband would be 
satisfied. She asked him the question. 
‘Satisfied? Well—yes. A nice house; 
but rather queer-looking and old-fashioned. 


What a pity we are obliged to keep it as it is, | 


and can not pull it down and build it up afresh 
as a modern residence !” 

“Do you think so?” was all Mrs, Scanlan 
replied. She never argued with her husband 
now. 

At the door stood ali her children waiting— 
a goodly group; justifying Mr. Oldham’s choice 
of the family which should succeed his own. 
Behind them was an array of new servants, 
men and women, with Bridget at their head— 
Bridget, now promoted to *‘ Mrs. Halloran,” 


and having with true Irish adaptability taken | 


her place at once as confidential servant and 
follower of the family. A position greatly 
against her master’s liking: indeed he had 
proposed pensioning her off, and dispatching 
her at once to Ireland, till he considered that 
a ‘*follower” implied a ‘family ;” and to be 
able to speak of ‘our housekeeper, who has 
been with us twenty years,” gave a certain 
character of antique respectability to his estab- 
lishment. + Therefore, as he passed her in her 
black silk dress and neat cap—Bridget was, 
especially in her latter days, that rare but not 
impossible anomaly, a tidy Irishwoman—he 
acknowledged her courtesy with a patronizing 
“How d’ye do?” and sajd no more concerning 
her proposed dismissal. 

Theoretically and poetically, the sudden trans- 
lation from poverty to riches is quite easy, nat- 
ural, and agreeable; practically it is not so. 
Let a family be ever so refined and aristocratic, 
still if it has been brought up in indigence, its 
habits will have caught some tinge of the un- 
toward circumstances through which it has had 
to struggle. I once knew a lady who confessed 


amed of—that she left Wren’s Nest and its | 


servant to “bring candles,” instead of ‘‘the 
candle ;” and no doubt the Scanlan family on 
its first accession to wealth were exposed to 
similar perplexities, 

The younger branches, especially, found their 
splendid new shoes rather troublesome wear. 
Accustomed to the glorious freedom of poverty, 
they writhed a little under their gilded chains. 
They quarreled with the new nurses, made fun 
of the dignified butler and footman, and alto- 
gether gave so much trouble that it was a re- 
lief when, César having already gone to Oxford, 
the two other boys were sent off to school, and 
the three girls alone remained to brighten Old- 
ham Court. But with these, despite all their 
father’s arguments about the propriety of send- 
ing them to a fashionable London boarding- 
school, the mother point-blank refused to part. 
A governess was procured—the best attainable : 
land eo the domestic chaos was gradually re- 
| duced to order. 

This done, and when she grew accustomed 
|to see her children in their new position—no 
| longer running wild like village boys and girls, 
but well-dressed, well-taught, and comporting 
themselves like a gentleman’s sons and daugh- 
ters—their mother’s heart swelled with exult- 
ant joy. Her seven years of terrible suspense 
seemed blotted out: and the future—her chil- 
eee future, for she had long ceased to have 


any other—stretched itself out before her clear 
}as a sunshiny landscape. The happiness was 
| worth the pain. 

It had only been her own pain after all. 
Now, she sometimes smiled, half bitterly, to 
| think what useless pangs had wrung her tender 
| conscience about keeping that secret from her 
husband. He himself did not seem to feel it 
| in the least. After*the first outburst of wound- 
ed vanity he had never once referred to the 
| Subject ; seemed, indeed, to have quite lost 
| sight of it. To do him justice, he was not one 
to ‘bear malice,” as the phrase is; he forgot 
his injuries as quickly as he did his blessings. 
| Besides, so many sensitive troubles are avoided, 
| and so many offenses condoned, by people whose 
| law of conduct. is—not what is right or wrong, 
but what is expedient. 

Therefore, as soon as he recovered full health, 
which he did to all appearance ere long, Mr. 
Scanlan begun to enjoy his changed fortunes 
amazingly; accepting them not so much as a 
gift, but a debt long owed to him by a tardy 
Providence. Within a few months—nay, weeks 
—te had ignored his Ditchley life as complete- 
ly as the butterfly does his chrysalis exuvie, 
and burst out full-winged as the master of Old- 
ham Court. He talked about “my place” as 
if he had possessed it all his days; only grum- 
| bling sometimes at the house itself—its dullness, 
its distance from any town, and, above all, its 
| old-fashionedness. Edward Scanlan, who had 
| been brought up in that phase of modern lux- 
ury in which the cost of a thing constitutes its 
| sole value, did not approve of the Gothic style 





that she found it difficult to learn to order her | at all. 
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But to his wife, from the first minute she | to those possessions which she herself could 
crossed its threshold, Oldham Court felt like | never fully enjoy. Especially she used to drean, 
home—her home till death, and that of her de- | of the time when César, reigning in her stead. 


scendants after her. For she had come to that 
time of life when we begin involuntarily to look 
forward to our own secession in favor of the 
young, coming lives, who will carry on into 
futurity this dream of our life—which already 
begins to seem to us ‘‘ like a shadow that de- 
parteth”—and backward on those past genera- 
tions to whom we shall ere long descend. Thus, 
even while thinking of her children and chil- 
dren’s children who would inherit this place, 
Josephine, wandering about it, often saw it 
peopled with innumerable gentle ghosts, into 


whose empty seats her bright, living, young | 


flock had climbed. She felt a great tenderness 
over these long-dead Oldhams ; and took pains 
to identify and preserve the family portraits 
which still hung in hall and staircase. In her 
idle hours, only too numerous now, she liked to 
go and sit in the little church, which was so 
close to the house that, much to her husband’s 
horror, one of the dining-room windows looked 
on to the church-yard. He had it boarded up 
immediately ; but still, from her bedroom case- 
ment, Josephine would, of moonlight nights, or 
in early sunrises, gaze upon that tiny God’s acre, 
and think, almost with a sense of pleasure, that 
she should one day be buried there. 


These vanished Oldhams, they slept in peace | 


—from the cross-legged Crusader with his 
hound at his feet, to the two medieval spouses, 
kneeling, headless, side by side, and behind 
each a long train of offspring; and then on 


| should be master of Oldham Court. 

“* Yes,” she thought, “‘my son”—she usual}; 
called her eldest boy ‘“‘ my son”—** must marr, 
| early : he will be able to afford it. And }; 

must choose some girl after my own heart. to 

| whom I will be such a good mother-in-law. 
| And oh! how proud I shall be of the third 
| generation !” 

Thus planned she—thus dreamed she: Jook- 
ing far into the future, with stone-blind eyes, a 
we allofuslook. Still, I think it made her hap- 

| py—happier than she had been for many years, 
One little cloud, however, soon rose on her 
| bright horizon: strangely bright now, for jn 
| the sudden novelty of things, in the great relie/ 
and ease of his present lot, and in his power of 
| getting every luxury he wished for, even Mr, 
Scanlan seemed to have taken a new turn, and 
| to give his wife no trouble whatever. He was 
j actually contented! He ceased to find fauk 
| with any thing, became amenable to reason, 
| and absolutely affectionate. His good angel— 
| who, I suppose, never quite deserts any man— 
| stood behind him, shaking ambrosial odors over 
| him, and consequently over the whole family, 
| for at least three months after their change of 
| fortune. 
And then the little cloud arose. The three 
| Misses Scanlan, now requiring to be educated 
up to the level of the county families, among 
| whose young ladies they would have to take 
| their place, were put under a first-rate govern- 


through many generations to the last one—Mr. 
Oldham’s father, over whom a very ugly angel, 
leaning on a draperied arm, kept watch and 
ward. © Mrs. Scanlan oftembamused herself with 
making out the inscriptions, old English or 
Latin—she had taught herself Latin to teach ciety, the case was altogether different. 
her boys. These epitaphs were touching me-| Alas, poor Adrienne! she would never bea 
morials of a family which, though not exactly | show daughter to introduce into the world. She 
noble, had been evidently honorable and hon- was neither a bright girl nor a pretty girl; nay, 
ored to the last. Necessarily so, or it could | her appearance was almost worse than insig- 
not have kept itself so long afloat on the deep | nificant, for her poor weak spine had grown a 
sea of oblivion ; for it is astonishing how quick- | little awry, and stooping over her studies made 
ly a race which has in it the elements of degra- | it much worse. Already she required to have 
dation and decay can dwindle down from no-| her figure padded and disguised in various 
bility to obscurity. ingenious ways, which took all her mother's 
As she pondered over these relics of an ex- | French skill to devise ; and already her gentle 
tinct but not degenerate race, Josephine felt | pale face had that sad look peculiar to deformed 
stirring strangely in her the blood of the old | people. 
De Bougainvilles. The desire to found, or to| Of that she herself was painfully conscious. 
revive, a family; to live again after death in | Beside her mother’s stately dignity, and her 
our unknown descendants; to plan for them, | sister Gabrielle’s reed-like grace, she knew well 
toil for them, and bequeath to them the fruit of | how ill she looked, and this made her shy and 
our toils—a passion for which many men have shrinking from society, Other things, which 
sacrificed so much—came into this woman’s | she was only too quick to find out, added to 
heart with a force such as few men could un- | this feeling. 
derstand, because thereto was added the in-| ‘I can’t imagine why you are always want- 
stinct of motherhood. Her ambition—for, as ing Adrienne in the drawing-room,” her fathe: 
I have said, she was ambitious — quenched | would say, not always out of the girl's hearing. 
inevitably as regarded the present, passed on ‘*She does not care to come, and really she is 
to the days when, she and their father sleeping not very ornamental. Keep her in the shade 
in peace together, ler children should suceeed | —by all means keep her in the shade.” 


| ess, who had, necessarily, a rather forcing sys- 
tem. It worked well with Gabrielle and Cath- 
erine—clever, handsome, healthy creatures, 
who learned wholesomely and fast—but with 
| Adrienne, now nearly old enongh to enter so- 














And into the shade Adrienne instinctively 
retired, even from the first day she set foot in 
Oldham Court, especially when there happened 
to be visitors—a circumstance that occurred 
seldom enough—which much surprised and 
displeased Mr. Scanlan. 

“Of course every body will call upon us— 
all the county families, I mean,” he kept say- 
ing; and impressed upon his wife that at cer- 
tain hours every day she was to sit prepared 
for their reception. Indeed, he was always 
laying down the law of etiquette for her in mi-| 
nute things, and telling her that she did not 
properly recognize her position. “‘ For, my | 
dear, you have been so long out of the world 
—if, indeed, you were ever fairly in it—that | 
you can not be expected to understand the 
ways of society as I do.” 

“Possibly not,” she would answer, half | 
amused, yet with a lurking sarcasm in her | 
smile. But she obeyed, for it really was not | 
worth her while to disobey. She never cared 
to quarrel over small things. 

Visitors came: only, alas! they were prin- 
cipally Ditchley people, driving over in hired | 
flys and pony-chaises; not a single carriage | 
and pair had as yet passed under the Gothic | 
gateway. Nevertheless, Mrs. Scanlan wel- | 
comed her guests with all sorts of kindly atten- | 
tions. 

‘*Why should I not?” said she, when her 
husband remonstrated ; ‘‘ they were friendly to 
me when I was poor. Besides, they are all 
worthy people, and I like them.” 

“Which are not sufficient reasons for culti- 
vating them, and I desire that they may not be | 
cultivated any more than you can help,” said 
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mo said he knew his father had something very 
particular to say to me.” 

And for the next twenty-four hours poor Mr. 
Scanlan was in a perpetual fidget, worrying 
his butler and footman, till they civilly hint- 
ed that they had always lived in high families, 
and knew, their own business; and especially 
worrying his wife, who did not participate in 
this idolatrous worship of rank and title, which 
had always been a strong characteristic of the 
Irish curate. Long before luncheon time he 
insisted upon her taking her seat in the draw- 


| ing-room: dressed—with elegance, ‘certainly— 


though with not half the splendor he desired. 

“Ah!” said he, sighing; “you may take a 
horse to the water, but you can’t make him 
drink. I fear, Josephine, I shall never suc- 
ceed in raising you to the level of your present 
position. I give you up!” 

The hour arrived, but not the guests; and, 
after waiting till three o'clock, Mrs, Scanlan 
insisted on going into luncheon, She had 
scarcely taken her place there when the two 
lads entered—rather roughly-clad and roughly- 
behaved lads, any thing but young lords, ap- 
parently, until they caught sight of the lady at 
the head of the table. Then their instinctive 
good-breeding told them that they had been 
guilty of a discourtesy and a mistake. They 
were full of apologies, Lord Cosmo especially, 
for being so unwarrantably late ; but they gave 
no reason for their tardiness, and neither made 
a single excuse for the non-appearance of the 
Earl and Countess—indeed, seemed not to have 
an idea that these latter were expected. Nov 
did Josephine refer to the fact, being long ac- 
eustomed to her husband’s great powers of im- 


Mr. Scanlan, with the slightly dictatorial tone | agination. 


which he sometimes used now. 
Josephine flushed up, but made no answer. 


She rather liked the youths, who were fresh 
from Eton—pleasant, gentlemanly fellows, and 


Indeed, she rarely did make answers now to| conversation soon became easy and general. 


things of which she disapproved. It was as- 


Lord Cosmo tried in various quiet ways to find 


tonishing how little of actual conversation—the | out who Mrs. Scanlan was, and how she came 
rational, pleasant, and improving talk which | to inherit Oldham Court. At last he put the 
even husbands and wives can sometimes find | question whether she was not distantly related 
time to indulge in, and which makes the quiet- | to Mr. Oldham; and when his curiosity gained 
est life a continual entertainment—passed be-| only a brief No, he covered his confusion by 
tween this husband and wife, who had been darting into a long explanation of how the Old- 


married so many years. 

Just when his eager expectation of visitors— 
suitable visitors—had changed into angry sur- 
prise that they never came, Mr. Scanlan en- 
tered the house one day in eager excitement. 
He had met on the road the two young sons of 
his nearest neighbor, the Earl of Turberville, 
coming to call, they said, and ask permission 
to shoot over his preserves. 

*T should have invited them to lunch, but 
I feared you wonld not have it nice enough; 
however, they have promised to come to-mor- 
row—both Lord Cosmo and Lord Charles. So 
be sure, Josephine, that you have every thing 
in apple-pie order, and dress yourself elegant- 
ly” (he still, when excited, pronounced it “ ili- 
gantly”), ‘For who knows but the Earl and 
Countess themselves might come. Lord Cos- 


hams and Turbervilles were the two most an- 


cient families in the county, and had gone on 
quarreling, intermarrying, and quarreling again, 
ever since William the Conqueror. 

‘They were Saxons and we Normans, so we 
could not help fighting, you know.” 

*““Of course not,” said Mrs. Scanlan, and 
turned the conversation by some unimportant 
remark; but Mr. Scanlan brought it back ea- 
gerly. 

‘* My wife also is of Norman descent. She 
coraes of the Vicomtes de Bougainville—a very 
old and honorable family.” 

“Qh!” replied the young man; and added, 
with a slight bow, ‘* Cela va sans dire.” 

‘What was that your lordship said?” in- 
quired the host, eagerly; but the hostess, with 
'a hot cheek —alas! her cheeks burned very 
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often during that afternoon — stopped the an- 
swer by inquiring if Lord Cosmo had ever been 
in France, and so leading the talk widely astray 
from herself and her ancestors. 

Calm as she sat—looking, in her fine Gothic 
dining-hall, like a medieval picture—she sat, 


nevertheless, upon thorns the whole, time; for | 


it was the first time for many years that she 
had seen her husband as he appeared in gen- 
eral society, and the sight was not agreeable. 
The court suit of prosperity is only becoming 
to courtly figures. Many a man, decent enough 
in common broadcloth, when dressed up in vel- 
vet and point lace, looks painfully like a foot- 
man. Corporeally—or I should say sartorially 
—fate had denied Mr. Scanlan the pleasure of 
wearing bright colors—‘‘ Once a clergyman, al- 
ways a clergyman” being, unfortunately, En- 
glish law. 
costume of startling vividness and variety. “ All 
things to all men,” was his maxim, and he car- 
ried it out with great unction; appearing by 
turns as the gentleman of fashion, of wealth, 
and of family; never knowing exactly which 
character to assume, for all were equally as- 
sumptions, and equally unfamiliar. The sim- 
ple plan of avoiding all difficulties, by being al- 
ways one’s own honest self, did not occur to this 
ingenious Irishman. 

He could not help it—it was his nature. But 
it was none the le: .painful to those belonging 
to him. People tell of the penitential horse- 
hair which lovely women have worn under their 
velvet and minever, cambric and lawn. I think 
I could teil of one woman who knew what it 
was to wear it too. 

When the guests and Mr. Scanlan had quit- 
ted the drawing-room, Adrienne crept in there, 
and her mother, who was standing at the win- 
dow watching the shadows come and go over 
the hill-sides, wistfully—as we look at a view 
that we hope to watch unchanged until we die 
—felt her daughter take her hand. She turned 
round immediately. 

**My little girl!” stroking her hair—Adri- 
enne had very pretty hair; Bridget often used 
to speak of it with sad pride—“ My little girl, 
I wonder if you will ever be married! I almost 
hope not.” Then she added, quickly, ‘‘ Be- 
cause I should miss you so; and, besides, wo- 
men can live quite happily without ever being 
married.” 

**T know they can; above all when they have 
got such a dear mother to live for as mine,” 
said Adrienne, tenderly, but turning rosy-red 
as she spoke; so that Mrs. Scanlan, a little 
surprised at the child’s sensitiveness, changed 
the conversation immediately, She even re- 
pented having alluded to a subject upon which 
Adrienne could as yet only have theorized. 
Though she was nearly seventeen, she was still 
very childish; and she had scarcely spoken to 
a young man in her life—except Mr. Summer- 
hayes, who, compared with her, was not a young 
man at all, 

This Mr. Summerhayes, the great bugbear 


But in his manners he assumed a | 





| of Tosephine’s married life, had apparently quite 
| disappeared from her horizon. Among the 
| congratulatory letters which had reached them, 
| of late was one from him, but Mr. Scanlan had 
; read it and put it in the fire, and “ wondered 
| how the fellow could presume,” so no more was 
said upon the matter. She learned accident. 
ally that the artist was living from hand to 
mouth at Rome, or some other Italian city, so 
she had no fear that, in their present circum. 
stances, he would be any longer a snare to hey 
husband. Nay, she felt a little sorry for him, 
scamp as he was, remembering all his amusing 
ways at Wren’s Nest, when they were as poor 
as he was now. In the almost preternatural 
calm which brooded over her life now—at least, 
her external life—she could afford to be pitiful 
even to a poor scoundrel. 

Mr. Scanlan came back in the highest spirits, 
having seen his guests away on their horses, 
and exhibited his own, which were far finer an- 
imals, 

“And they owned it, too, both Lord Cosmo 
and Lord Charles, and wished they had as 
good; but the Earl is as poor as a rat, every 
body knows. Exceedingly nice young fellows 
their lordships are! and I hope we shall see a 
great deal of them. You must be sure to be 
at home, Josephine, when the Countess calls, 
These are the sort of friends that we ought to 
make, Not your horrid, commonplace, Ditch- 
ley people; who were well enough once, but 
don’t suit us now, and will suit us less and less, 
I prophesy. Ha—ha—my dear, you don’t know 
what I know. How should you like me to get 
a handle to my name? What do you say to 
being called ‘ My lady ?’” 

He took his wife round the waist and kissed 
her with considerable excitement. 

‘¢ Edward,” she answered, in her quietest and 
gentlest tone, ‘‘ sit down here and tell me what 
you mean,” 

With difficulty, and at first entire increduli- 
ty, she got out of him something which, though 
it seemed to her too ridiculous seriously to be- 
lieve, was yet a possibility; and a note, or 
memorandum, which her husband showed her, 
which at the last minute had been given him 
by Lord Cosmo, confirmed it as a possibility. 
Lord Turberville, though very poor, was a keen 
politician, and deeply in the confidence of the 
government, to whom, as well as to himself, it 
was necessary to secure the influence of the 
large landowners of the county. Among these, 
almost the largest was the owner of the Oldham 
Court estates. His lordship had, therefore, con- 
cocted a scheme for selecting Mr. Scanlan as 
the most suitable person to go up to London, 
as head of a deputation to present an address 
on a certain expected Royal event—I am in- 
tentionally obscure as to what that event was— 
the presenters of which address generally re- 
ceived the honor of knighthood. It was a ‘‘ job,” 
of course; but not worse than hundreds of po- 
litical jobs which are perpetrated every day in 





our free and independent country; and Mr. 
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Scanlan was delighted with the idea, nor in the 
jeast astonished that such a tribute should be 
paid to his own exceeding merit. 
« And what shall I answer the Earl?” said 
he, when he had expended his raptures on the 
advantages in store for him, 

‘‘ Have you answered ?” his wife asked, with 
a keen look. 

« Well—to tell the truth—as I never imagined 


| his hands and casting up his eyes—those effect 


ive black eyes which did no pulpit-duty now— 
“*T think that to let it go would be to fail in 
my gratitude to Providence, and lose an op 
portunity of distinguishing myself in that sphere 
of life to which, as our noble catechism says, it 
has pleased God to call me. For I am com 
paratively a young man still; much under fifty, 
you know, and I may live to seventy, as my fin 


you would be so foolish as to object to the thing, | ther did. And your father, was he not seven- 
I sent word to Lord Turberville—” ty-four or seventy-five? By-the-by”’—and he 

“Yes, yes—I understand. You have an-| started up, struck with an idea so sudden and 
swered. ‘Then why go through the form of | brilliant that he could not keep it to himself 
consulting me on the subject ?” one moment. “Since you so strongly object 

It was one of his small shams, his petty cow- | to our taking this name of Oldham, what say 
ardlinesses, which so irritated this woman, who | you, my darling wife, to our taking one that 
would any day rather have been struck on the | actually does belong to us—at least to you? 
cheek openly, than secretly stung to the heart. | Suppose we were to call ourselves by your 
But it had to be borne, and it was borne. As | maiden name, De Bougainville ?” 
to the thing itself—the question as to whether| Josephine turned pale as death. All the 
or not she should be called ‘* my lady’”—she did | blood in her heart seemed to stand still a mo 
not, in truth, care two straws about it. I think | ment, and then rush on in a frantic tide, She 
she would have been proud, exceedingly proud, | tried to speak, but her throat contracted with 
had her husband earned a title in some noble | a sort of spasm. 
way; but in this way—for she saw through the | “Wait. It is so sudden. Let me think.” 
mysteries of the matter at once—it affected her And she sat down, a little apart, with her hand 
in no possible degree. |over her eyes. These never sought her hus- 

**Do as you like,” she said. ‘‘Itis much the | band’s; they never did now, either for help, 
same to me whether I am Mrs, or Lady Scanlan.” | counsel, or sympathy; she knew it would be 

‘Scanlan! ah, that is the nuisance! Ours | only vain, seeking for what one can not hope 
is such a horrid common name. If Mr. Oldham | to find. All she did was to sit in silence, list- 
had only given us his own—Lord Cosmo ex- | ening, as to the noise of stream of water, to 
pressed surprise that he did not. Don’t you} the flow of his voluminous talk. It harmed 
think, Josephine, we could assume it ?” | her not; she scarcely heard it. 

Josephine regarded her husband with un-| But Mr. Scanlan’s sudden suggestion had as 
feigned astonishment. ‘‘No; certainly not. | suddenly and powerfully affected her. There 
If he had wished it, he would certainly have | was in Josephine a something—hitherto con- 
said so. Besides, to give up your own name— | scientiously and sternly suppressed—which her 
your father’s name—” husband never dreamed of; the strong ‘‘ ariste- 

‘*Qh—but the old man is dead; he'll never | cratic” feeling. Not in his sense—the cringing 
know it. And what did well enough for my | worship of a mere title—but the prejudice in 
father is different for me. I have risen in the | favor of whatever is highest and best, in birth, 
world; and who cares for my antecedents? | breeding, and manner of life. Though she 
Indeed, the less we speak of them the better.” | never spoke of it, her pride in these things, so 

“Do you think so?” said Josephine once | far as she herself possessed them, was extreme. 
more. And there flashed upon her the remem- | The last of the De Bougainvilles cherished her 
brance of the kind old woman—certainly not a | name and family with a tenderness all the fond- 
lady, but a true, kind woman, whose grandmo- | er because it was like love for the dead; the 
therly arms had received her own first-born | glory of the race had departed. To revive it— 
babe; and of the old man, who, common and | to transmit to her children, and through them 
vulgar as he was, had yet a heart, for it had | to distant descendants, not merely the blood, 
broken with grief at having reduced to poverty | but the name, was a pleasure so keen that it 
his wife and only son. These two in their life- | thrilled her almost like pain. 
time Josephine had not loved much; had only ‘*Well, Josephine? Bless me—how you 
put up with them for the sake of her Edward; | start! You quite frightened me. Well; and 
but she recalled them affectionately now. And | what do you say, my dear?” 
even for herself, the years she had borne the “Don’t tempt me!” she answered, with a 
name, through weal and woe—alas! more woe | half-hysterical laugh, ‘‘ As Bridget says, ‘ Let 
than weal—seemed to consecrate it in her eyes. | sleeping dogs lie.’ If once I begin thinking of 
“No,” she continued, after a pause, “do not | such a thing—of seeing my boy César another 
let us change our name: I could never fancy | César de Bougainville—there were six genera- 
myself any thing but Mrs. Scanlan.” | tions of them, all named César, and all honest, 

“ Josephine! how can you be so stupid?” | honorable men; my father was the last. Ah, 
said her husband, irritably. “I hope I am at| mon Dieu! mon pere—mon pére!” She burst 
least as wise as you, and this seems to me an | into tears. 
excellent scheme. In fact,” he added, folding; Mr. Scanlan was a little discomposed, almost 
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displeased ; but, not being a sensitive man, or 
quick to divine motives, he set down his wife’s 
extraordinary emotion to the excitement of 
to say nothing 
of ‘* Lady de Bougainville,” which was such a 
charmingly ‘‘ genteel” name. He patted her 
on the back, and bade her ‘‘ take things easily, 
she would get used to them in time ;”’ and then, 
as he especially disliked any thing like a scene, 
he called Adriemme to attend to her mother, and 
took himself off immediately. 

And his wife? 

She had no one to speak to, no one to take 
counsel of. Unless her little daughter, who, 
sitting at the further end of the room—whither 
Adrienne usually crept when er father ap- 
peared—had heard all, might be called a coun- 
selor. The girl, so simple in some things, was 
in others much wiser than her years—eldest 
daughters of sorely-tried women often are. 
Adrienne, being called, said a few wise words 
which influenced her mother more than at the 
time either were aware. And she told a few 
things which her brothers had in confidence 
told to her—how Louis and Martin, in their 
grand school ‘‘ for noblemen and gentlemen,” 
were taunted perpetually about the ‘‘ Scanlan 
and Co.” porter-bottles; and even César, fine 
young fellow as he was, found that, until he 
had established his character as a reading man, 
so that nobody asked who his father was, all 
his wealth failed to be a sufficient passport into 
the best Oxford society. In short, the family 
were suffering under the inevitable diificulties 


possibly becoming ‘‘ my lady,” 





of nouveaux riches, which of course they would 
live down in time—but still it would take time. 
To shorten this—especially for the boys, who 
were of an age to feel such difficulties acutely 
—would be advisable if possible. And it was 
possible that things might be easier for the 
three lads, just entering the world, if they 
entered it as the sons of Sir Edward and Lady 
de Bougainville. 

Weak reasoning, perhaps! It would have 
been stronger and braver to hold fast to the 
paternal name, ennobling and beautifying it by 
such tender fidelity. And so doubtless would 
have been done, by both wife and children, 
had the father been a different sort of father. 
But—as I have oftentimes repeated—life is not 
unlevel, and in it people usually get what they 
earn. In this family, as in most others, things 
were—as they were, and nothing could make 
them otherwise. 

When the mother and daughter went down 
stairs to dinner the matter was quite decided. 

** Papa,” said Adrienne, mustering up a 
strange courage, for she saw her mother was 
hardly able to speak, and going straight up to 
her father as he stood on the hearth-rug with 
a slightly ill-used and dignified air, ‘‘ Papa, 
mamma has told me every thing, and I am so 
glad. I hope all will come about as you wish. 
How nice it will be to hear you called ‘Sir Ed- 
ward!’ And just look at mamma in that new 
dress of hers; she put it on to-night to please 
you. Will she not make a beautiful Lady de 
Bougainville ?” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Ir was all settled at last, though after much 
delay, and very considerable expense. One 
fine morning the Times newspaper announced, 
in advertisement, to all the world that ‘‘the 
Reverend Edward Scanlan, of Oldham Court, 
meant thenceforward, in memory of his wife’s 
father, the late Vicomte de Bougainville” (he 
inserted this paragraph himself, and Josephine 
first saw it in print when remonstrance was 
idle), “to assume, instead of his own, the 
name and arms of De Bougainville.” These 
last he had already obtained with much trouble 
and cost, and affixed them upon every avail- 
able article within and without the house, from 
letter-paper and carriage-panels down to din- 
ner-plates and hall chairs. His wife did not 
interfere: these were, after all, only outside 
things. 

But when she saw, for the first time, her 
new-old name on the address of a letter, and 
had to sign once again, after this long interval 
of years, “Josephine de Bougainville,” the 
same sudden constriction of heart seized her. 
It seemed as if her youth were returned again, 
but in a strange, ghostly fashion, and with one 
vital difference between the old days and the 
new: then her future lay all in herself, all in 
this visible world ; now, did she, who had long 
ceased to think of herself and her own personal 
happiness, ever look forward to the world in- 
visible ? 

I have said Josephine was not exactly a re- 
ligious woman. The circumstances of her mar- 
ried life had not been likely to make her such, 
But we can not, at least some people can not, 
live wholly without God in the world. Some- 
times, in her long leisure hours among these 


old tombs, or still oftener in the lovely country | 


around Oldham Court, where she wandered at 
her will, feeling thankful that her lines had 
fallen in pleasant places, the longing for God, 
the seeking, after Him, though in a blind, 
heathen sort of way, came into her heart and 
made it calmer and less desolate. Pure it al- 
ways was, and the love of her children kept it 
warm. But still it needed the great plow-share 
of affliction—solemn, sacred affliction, coming 
direct from God not man—to go over it, so as 
to make the ground fit for late harvest, all the 
richer and lovelier because it was so late. As 
yet, under that composed manner of hers, sed- 
ulously as she did her duties, complaining of 
nothing, and enjoying every thing as much as 
she could, for it seemed to her absolutely a 
duty to enjoy, she was nevertheless conscious 
of the perpetual feeling of ‘“‘a stone in her 
heart.” Not a fire, as once used to be, an 
ever-smouldering sense of hot indignation, ap- 
prehension, or wrong, but a stone—a cold dead 
weight that never went away. 

Dr. Waters had given her two permanent 


private advices respecting her husband: to 
keep him from all agitation, and never to let 
him be alone for many hours at a time. To 


| carry out this without his discovering it, or the 





ne .ssity for it, was the principal business of 
her life, and a difficult task too, requiring all 
her patience and all her ingenuity. Mr. Scan- 
lan—I beg his pardon, Mr. de Bougainville— 
was exceedingly well now; and, with care, 
might remain so for many years, Still the 
solemn cloud hung over him, which he saw 
not, and never must be allowed to see, or his 
weak nature would have succumbed at once. 
But to his wife it was visible perpetually; lev- 
eling alike all her pleasures and all her pains ; 
teaching her unlimited forbearance with him, 
and yet a power of opposing him, when his 
own good required it, which was almost re- 
morseless in its strength. As the wifely love 
departed, the motherly pity, as of a woman 
over a sick or foolish child, which she has to 
guard with restrictions that almost look like 
cruelty, and yet are its only safety, rose up in 
that poor, seared heart, which sometimes she 
could hardly believe was the heart of the girl 
Josephine de Bougainville. It would have 
broken long ago, only it was a strong heart, 


| and it was that of the mother of six children, 


She was sitting one day in the oriel window 
of the drawing-room, writing to her boys at 
school, when her husband rushed in and kissed 
her in one of his bursts of demonstrative af- 
fection. 

‘*Give you joy, give you joy, my lady. 
You'll be my lady this time next week. I have 
just heard from Lord Turberville. The ad- 
dress is quite settled at last, and the deputa- 
tion, with myself at its head, starts to-morrow 
for Londun.” 

**"To-morrow ! 
I can manage to get ready,” 
Bougainville, with a smile. 

“You!” her husband replied, and his coun- 
tenance fell at once; “‘my dear Josephine, 
there is not the slightest necessity for your go- 
ing.” 

“But I should like to go. I want to be with 
you; it is surely not an unnatural wish ;” and 
then she stopped, with a horrid consciousness 
of hypocrisy. For she knew in her heart she 
would much rather have been left at home with 
her children. But with Dr. Waters’s warning 
ringing in her ears, there was no alternative. 
She must go with her husband ; and once more 
she said this. 

| Mr. de Bongainville looked extremely dis- 
| concerted, but the wholesome awe he had of 
his wife, and his real affection for her, though 
it was little deeper than that of the tame ani- 
mal which licks the hand that feeds it and 
makes it physically comfortable, kept his arro- 
gance within bounds. 
| ‘I am sure, my dear Josephine, nothing is 
| more natural than for you to wish to be with 
| me, and I should be very glad of your company. 
| But you dislike London life so much, and I 
shall have a great deal to do and much high 
society to mix in, and you do not like high so- 
ciety. Really you had better stay at home.” 


That is soon, but I dare say 
said Mrs. de 
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**T can not stay at home,” she said, and put- | 
ting aside all wounded feeling she looked up in 
his face, which happened to be particularly 
sickly that day, and saw only the creature she | 
had charge of, whose whole well-being, moral | 
and physical, depended upon her care. It was | 
a total and melancholy reversal of the natural | 
order of things between husband and wife; but 
Providence had made it so, and how could she | 
gainsay it? She had only to bear it. 

‘** Edward,” she entreated—it was actual en- 
treaty, so sharp was her necessity—‘*‘ take me 
with you. I will be no burden to you, and I 
do so want to go.” 

He made no resistance, it was too much | 
trouble ; but saying, with a vexed air, ‘* Well, 
do as you like, you always do,” quitted the 
room at once, 

Doing as she liked! I wonder how many 
years it was since Josephine enjoyed that en- 
viable privilege or luxury, if indeed to any hu- 
man being it long continues to be either, As 
her husband slammed the door, she sighed — 
one long, pent-up, forlorn, passionate sigh: then | 
rose, and set about her preparations for depart- | 
ure, ; 
She left her eldest daughter a delighted queen- 
regent at Oldham Court, with Bridget as prime 
minister, promising to be home again as soon 
as she could. ‘And remember you'll come 
back ‘my lady,’” whispered Bridget, who of 
course knew every thing. She had a dim im- 
pression that this and all other worldly advant- 
ages had accrued solely through the merits of 
her beloved mistress: and was proud of them 
accordingly, 

Her mistress made no answer. Possibly she | 
thought that to be the wife of some honest, poor 
man, who earned his bread by the labor of his 
brains or the sweat of his brow—earned it hard- 
ly, but cheerfully; denied himself, but took 
tender, protecting care of his wife and children ; 
told the truth, paid his debts, and kept his hon- 
or unblemished in the face of God and man— 
was at least as happy a lot as that of Lady de 
Bougainville. 

The husband and wife started on their jour- 
ney: actually their first journey together since 
their honey-moon! Traveling en prince, with 
valet and maid and a goodly array of luggage, | 
which greatly delighted Mr. de Bougainville. 
Especially when they had to pass through Ditch- 
ley, where he had never been since they left the 
place, nor had she. She wanted to stop at 
Priscilla Nunn’s, but found the shop closed, the 
good woman having given up business and gone 
abroad, 

“A good thing too, and then people will for- 
get her; and forget that you ever demeaned | 
yourself by being a common seamstress. I 
wonder, Josephine, you were ever so silly as to | 
do such a thing.” 

“Do you?” said she, remembering some- | 
thing else which he little suspected she had | 
been on the very brink of doing, which she was | 
now thankful she had not done; that almost by 


miracle Providence had stood in her way and 
hindered her. Now, sweeping along in hey 
carriage and pair, she recalled that forlorn, des. 
perate woman who had hurried through the 
dark streets one rainy night to Priscilla Nunn’, 
shop-door, bent on a purpose which she cou) 
not even now conscientiously say was a sinfy| 
purpose, though Heaven had saved her fron 
completing it. As she looked down on the 


| face by her side, which no prosperity could ever 


change into either a healthy or a happy face, 
Josephine said to herself for the twentieth time. 
“Yes; I am glad I did not forsake him, | 


| never will forsake him—my poor husband !” 


Not my dear, my honored—only my * poor” 
husband. But to such a woman this was 
enough. 

Their journey might have been bright as the 
May morning itself, but there was always some 
crumpled rose-leaf in the daily couch of Mr, 
de Bougainville. This time it was the non- 


| appearance of the Earl and Countess of Turber- 


ville, with whom he said he had arranged to 
travel. True, he had never seen either of them, 
nor had his wife ; the inhabitants of Turberville 


| Hall and Oldham Court having merely ex- 


changed calls, both missing one another, ani 
there the acquaintance ended. Apparently, 
Mr. de Bougainville asserted, his lordship’s del- 
icacy prevented his coming too prominently for- 


| ward in this affair at present, but when once 


the knighthood was bestowed it would be all 
right. And he was sure, from something Lord 
Cosmo said, that the Earl wished to travel with 
him to London, starting from this station. 

So he went about seeking him, or somebody 
like what he supposed an ear! to be, but in vain; 
and at Jast had to drop suddenly into a carriage 
where were only a little old lady and gentle- 
man, to whom, at first sight, he took a strong 
antipathy, as he often did to plain or shabbily- 
dressed persons. This couple having none of 
the shows of wealth about them, must, he 
thought, be quite common people ; and he treat- 
ed them accordingly. 

It is a bad thing to fall in love at first sight 
with your fellow-passengers —in railway car- 
riages or elsewhere; but to hate them at first 
sight is sometimes equally dangerous, Jo- 
sephine tried vainly to soften matters, for she 


| had always a tender side to elderly people, and 


this couple seemed very inoffensive, nay, rath- 
er pleasant people, the old lady having a shrewd, 
kind face, and the old gentleman very courte- 
ous manners. But Mr. de Bougainville was 
barely civil to them: and even made sotto voc: 


| remarks concerning them for a great part of 


the journey. ‘Till, reaching the London ter- 
minus, he was utterly confounded by seeing the 
guard of the train—a Ditchley man—rush up 
to the carriage door with an officious ‘* Let me 
help you, my lord,” and a few minutes after, 
picking up a book the old lady had left behind 
her, he read on it the name of the Countess of 
Turberville. 


Poor Mr. de Bougainville! Like one of 

















those short-sighted mortals who walk with an- 
gels unawares, he had been traveling for the 
last three hours with the very persons whose 
acquaintance he most wished to cultivate, and 
had behaved himself ine such a manner as, it 
was plain to be seen, would not induce them to 
reciprocate this feeling. No wonder the catas- 
trophe quite upset him. 

“Jf I had had.the least idea who they were! 
—and it was very stupid of you, Josephine, not 
to find out; you were talking to her ladyship 
for ever solong. If I had only known it was 
his lordship, I would have introduced myself at 
once. At any rate, I should have treated him 
quite differently. How very unfortunate !” 

“ Very,” said Mrs. de Bougainville, dryly. 

She said no more, for she was much tired, 
and the noise of the London streets confused 
her. They had taken a suit of apartments in 
one of the most public and fashionable ‘‘ fami- 
ly” hotels—it had a homeless, dreary splendor, 
and she disliked it much. But her husband 
considered no other abode suitable for Sir Ed- 
ward and Lady de Bougainville; which person- 
ages, ina few days, they became, and received 
the congratulations, not too disinterested, of all 
the hotel servants, and even of the master him- 
self, who had learned the circumstance, togeth- 
er with almost fabulous reports of the wealth of 
Sir Edward in his own county. 

Nevertheless, even the most important pro- 
vincial magnate is a very small person in Lon- 
don. Beyond the deputation which accompa- 
nied him, Sir Edward had no visitors at all. 
He knew nobody, and nobody knew him; that 
is, nobody of any consequence. One or two 
of the Summerhayes set hunted him out, but 
he turned a cold shoulder to them; they were 
not reputable acquaintances now. And as for 
his other circle of ancient allies, though it was 


the season of the May meetings, and he might 
easily have found them out, he was so terribly 


afraid of reviving any memories of the poor 
Irish curate, and of identifying himself again 
with the party to which he had formerly be- 
longed, that he got out of their way as much 
as possible, Honores mutant mores, it is said: 
they certainly change opinions. ‘That very pe- 
culiarity of the Low Church—at least of its best 
and sincerest members—which makes them take 
up and associate with any one, rich or poor, 
patrician or plebeian, who shares their opinions 
—this noble characteristic, which has resulted 
in so much practical good, and earned for them 
worthily their name of Evangelicals, was, in his 
changed circumstances, the very last thing pal- 
atable to the Reverend Sir Edward de Bougain- 
ville. 

So he ignored them all, and the ‘*‘ Reverend” 
too, as much as he could; and turned his whole 


aspirations to politics and the Earl of Turber- | 


vile—to whom, haunting as he did the lobby 
of the House of Commons, he was at last in- 
troduced, and from whom he obtained various 
slight condescensions, of which he boasted 
much, 
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But the Countess never called; and day by 
day the hope of the De Bougainvilles being in 
troduced into high society through her means 
melted into thin air. Long, weary mornings 
in the hotel drawing-room, thrown entirely 
upon each other, as they had not been for 
years ; dull afternoon drives side by side round 
Hyde Park; dinner spun out to the utmost limit 
of possible time, and then perhaps a theatre or 
opera—for Sir Edward had no objection to such 
mundane dissipations now—these made up the 
round of the days. But still he refused to leave 
London, or “bury himself,” as he expressed it, 
at Oldham Court, and thought it very hard that 
his wife should expect it, One of the painful 
things to her in this London visit was the in- 
ditference her husband showed to her society, 
and his eagerness to escape from it; which fact 
is not difficult to understand. I, who knew her 
only in her old age, can guess well enough how 
the small soul must have been encumbered, 
shamed, and oppressed even to irritation by the 
greater one. Many awoman has been blamed 
for being *‘too good” for a bad husband—too 
pure, too sternly righteous; but I for one am 
inclined to think these allegations come from 
the meaner half of the world. Lady de Bou- 
gainville had a very high standard of moral 
right, an intense pity for those who fell from it, 
but an utter contempt for those who pretended 
to it without practicing it. And to such she 
was probably as obnoxious as Abdiel to Luci- 
fer. And so she became shortly to a set of peo- 
ple who, failing better society, gathered round 
her husband, cultivating him in coffee-rooms 
and theatres : new friends, new flattercrs, and 
those ‘old acquaintance” who always revive, 
like frozen snakes, in the summer of prosperity, 
and begin winding about the unfortunate man 
of property with that oily affection which cynics 
have well termed “the gratitude for favors 
about to be received.” These Lady de Bou- 
gainville saw through at once; they felt that 
she did, and hated her accordingly. But have 
we not sacred warrant for the consolation that 
it is sometimes rather a good thing to be hated 
—by some people ? 

Longing, nay, thirsting for home, Josephine 
implored her husband to take her back thither; 
and he consented, not for this reason, but be- 
cause their weekly expenses were so large as to 
frighten him; for it was a curious thing, and 
yet not contrary to human nature, that as he 
grew rich he grew miserly. The money which, 
when he had it not, he would have spent like 
water, now, when he had it, he often grudged, 
especially in small expenditures and in outlays 
for the sake of other people. His “stingy” 
wife was, strange to say, now becoming much 
more extravagant than he. 

** Yes, we'll go home, or I shall be ruined. 
People are all rogues and thieves, and the rich- 
er they believe a man to be the more they plun- 
der him.” And he would have departed the 
very next day but for an unexpected hindrance. 

Lady Turberville actually called! that is, 
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they found her card lying on the table, and with 
it an invitation to a large assembly which she 
was in the habit of giving once in the season; 


thereby paying off her own social and her hus- | 
It was a fortnight dis- | 


band’s political debts. 
tant, and Josephine would fain have declined, 
but her husband looked horrified. 
* Refuse! Refuse the Countess ! 
you be thinking of? Why, hers is just the set 
in which we ought to move, where I am sure 
to be properly appreciated. You too, my dear, 
when people find out that you come of good 
family—if you would only get over your coun- 
try ways, and learn to shine in society.” 
Josephine smiled, and there came again to 
her lips the bitter warning, which she knew was 
safe not to be comprehended, “ Let sleeping 
dogs lie!” or lately thrust against her wi!l 
into this busy, brilliant, strong, intellectual lite 
—such as every body must see more or less in 
London—there had arisen in her a dim, dor- 
mant sense of what she was —a woman with 
eyes to see, brains to judge, and a heart to com- 
prehend it. Also, what she might have been, 
and how much she might have done, both of 
herself and by means of her large fortune, if 
she had been unmarried, or married to a differ- 
ent sort of man. 
a wild womanly ambition, 
shadowing of what, under other circumstances, 


that ambition might have been—as passionate, | 
as tender, as that which she thought she per- | a 


ceived one night in the eyes of a great states- 
man’s wife listening to her husband speaking 


What can | 


She felt dawning sometimes | 
or rather the fore- | 


the world to gaze at. Her value to him was 
not in herself, but what she appeared to other 
people. 

Therefore, when he saw her contrasted with 
the brilliant crowd which straggled up the stair. 
case of Turberville House, his enthusiastic aq. 
miration of her a little cooled down, 

‘*How dark you look in that black gown! 
There's something not right about you, not like 
these other ladies. I see what it is, you dress 
yourself in far too old-fashioned and too plain 
away. Very provoking! when I wanted yoy 
to appear your best before her ladyship.” — 

** She will never see me in this crowd,” was 
all Josephine answered, or had time to answer, 
being drifted apart from her husband, who dart- 
ed after a face he thought he knew. 

In the pause, while, half amused, half be- 
wildered, she looked on at this her first speci- 
men of what Sir Edward called “society.” 
Lady de Bougainville heard accidentally a few 
comments on Sir Edward from two young men, 


| who apparently recognized him, but, naturally, 


not her. 

“That man is a fool—a perfect fool. And 
such a conceited fool too!—you should hear 
him in the lobby of the House, chattering about 
his friend the Earl, to whom he thinks himself 
of such importance. Who is he—do yon 
know ?” 

“Oh, a country squire, just knighted. 
bad fellow, Lord Cosmo says, very rich, and 
with such a charming wife! Might do well 
enough among his familiar turnips, but here? 


Not 


in the House of Commons. Even as she, Jose- Why will he make himself such an ass!” 


phine de Bougainville, could have listened, she 
knew, had Heaven sent her such a man, 


to 


To be half conscious of a truth one’s self, and 
hear it broadly stated by other people, are 


She 


pressed them down, and turned her attention back, feeling for the moment as if whipped 
to other things, especially to the new fashion-| with nettles; till she remembered they were 


But these were wild wicked thoughts. two very different things. Josephine shrank 


able costume in which her husband insisted she | only nettles, not swords. No moral delinquen- 
was to commence “ shining in society.” cy had been cast up against her husband ; and 
When, on the momentous night, Sir Edward | for the rest, what did it matter ?—she knew it 
handed his wife, rather ostentatiously, through | all before: and, in spite of her fine French sense 
the knot of idlers in the hotel lobby, he declared | of comme i faut, and her pure high breeding, 
with truth that she looked “ beautiful.” So she | she had learned to put up with it. She could 
did, with the beauty which is independent of | do so still. 
mere youth. She had made the best of her| Pushing with difficulty through the throng, 
beauty, too, as, when nigh upon forty, every | she rejoined Sir Edward. ‘ Keep close to me,” 
woman is bound to take extra pains in doing. | she said. ‘‘ Don’t leave me again, pray.” 
In defiance of the court milliner, she had in- “Very well, my dear; but—Ah! there are 
sisted upon veiling her faded neck and arms | two friends of mine!” And in his impulsive 
with rich lace, and giving stateliness to her tall | way he introduced to her at once the very young 
thin figure by sweeping folds of black velvet. | men who had been speaking of him. 
Also, instead of foolish artificial flowers in her| Lady de Bougainville bowed, looking them 
gray hair, she wore a sort of head-dress, simple | both right in the face with those stern unflinch- 
yet regal, which made her look, as her maid | ing eyes of hers; and, young men of fashion as 
declared, “like a picture.” She did not try | they were, they both blushed scarlet. ‘Then, 
to be young; but she could not help being | putting her arm through her husband's, she 
beautifal. walked deliberately on, carrying her head very 
Enchanted with her appearance, her husband | erect, to the select cirele where, glittering un- 
called her exuberantly “his jewel;” which no | der a blaze of ancestral diamonds, and scarce- 
doubt she was; only he had no wish, like the | ly recognizable as the old lady who had trav- 
tender Scotch lover, to “wear her in his bosom” eled in such quiet, almost shabby simplicity, 
—he would much have preferred to plant her | stood the little, brown, withered, but still court- 
in his cap-front, in a gorgeous setting, for all | ly and dignified Countess of Turberville. 





A BRAV 


“Stop,” whispered Sir Edward, in unwonted | 
‘It is so very—very awkward. I 
Must I 
apologize? What in the world am I to say to 
her? Josephine, do stop one minute.” 

Josephine obeyed. 

And here let me too pause, lest I might be 
misconstrued in the picture which I draw—I 
own in not too flattering colors—of Sir Edward 
de Bougainville. 

It was not his low origin, not the shadow | 
of the Scanlan porter-bottles, which made him 
what he was. I have known gentlemen whose 
fathers were plowmen—nay, the truest gen- 
tleman I ever knew was the son of a working 
mechanic. And I have seen boors who had 
titles, and who, in spite of the noble lineage of 
centuries, were boors still, What made this 
man vulgar was the innate coarsen*ss of his 
nature, lacquered over with superficial refine- 
ment. He was, in fact, that which, in all ranks 
of life, is the very opposite of a gentleman—+ 
sham. I do not love him, but I will not be | 
unfair to him; and if I hold him up to con- | 
tempt, I wish it clearly to be understood what 
are the things I despise him for. 

Did his wife despise him? How can one 
tell? We often meet men and their wives, 
concerning whom we ask of ourselves the same 
question, and wonder how they ever came to be 
united; yet the wives move in society with | 
smiling countenances, and perform unshrink- 
ingly their various duties, as Lady de Bougain- 
ville performed hers. i 

“Shall we go-on now?” she said, and led 
her husband forward to the dreadful ordeal. 
But it passed over quite harmlessly—rather 
worse than harmlessly; for the Countess mere- 
ly bowed, smiling upon them as upon all her 
other guests, and apparently scarcely recogniz- | 
ing them, in that dense, ever-moving throng. | 
They went on with it, and never saw their 
hostess again all the evening. The sole re- 
ward they gained for three hours of pushing | 
and scrambling, heated rooms and an infinites- 
imal quantity of refreshment, was the pleasure 
of seeing their names in the paper next day 
among the Countess of Turberville’s four hun- 
dred invited guests. 

This was Lady de Bougainville’s first and 
last experience of ‘‘shining in society”—that | 


timidity. 
jo hope her ladyship has forgotten. 


is, London society, which alone Sir Edward | 


thought worth every thing. He paid for it} 


with several days of illness, brought on by the | 


heat and excitement, and perhaps the disap- 
pointment too, though to the latter he never 
owned, After that he was glad enough to go 
home, 


Oh, how Josephine’s heart leaped when she | 


saw, nestling among the green hills, the gray 
outline of Oldham Court! She had, move than 
any one I ever knew, the quality of adhesive- 
ness, not only to persons but places. She had 
loved Wren’s Nest, though her husband’s in- 
cessant schemes for quitting it, and her own 
constant terror for the future, made her never 
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feel settled there; but Oldham Court, besides 
being her ideal of a house to live in, was her 
own house, her home, from which 
seemed powerless to uproot her, 


fate now 


She clung to 


| it, as, had she been one of those happy wives 
who carry their home about with them, she 


never might have clung; but things being as 
they were, it was well she did do so—well that 
she could accept what she had, and rejoice in 
it, without craving for the impossible. 

After their return she had a wonderfully 
quiet and happy summer, Her children came 
about her, from school and college, enjoying 
their holidays the more for the hard work be- 
tween. And her husband found something to 
do, something to amuse himself with; he 
appointed a magistrate for the county, and de- 
voted himself, with all his Irish eagerness after 
novelty, to the administration of justice upon 
all offenders. Being not only a magistrate but 
a clergyman, he considered himself bound to 
lay on the moral whip as heavily as possible, 
until his wife, who had long lost with him the 
title of ‘* Themis,” sometimes found it necessa- 
ry to go after him, not as Justice, but as Mercy, 


was 


| binding up the wounds he made. 


“ Youssee,” he said, ‘in my position, and 


| with the morality of the whole district in my 


keeping, I must be severe. I must pass over 


| nothing, or people will think I am lax myself.” 


And many was the poor fellow he committed 
to the county jail for having unfortunately a 


| fish in his hat or a young leveret in his pocket; 
| many was the case of petty larceny that he dealt 
| with according to the utmost rigor of the law. 
| It was his chief amusement, this rigid exercise 


of authority, and he really enjoyed it exceed- 
ingly. 

Happily, it served to take off his attention 
from his three sons, who were coming to that 
age when to press the yoke of paternal rule too 
tightly upon young growing shoulders is some- 
times rather dangerous. All the boys, César 
especially, instinctively gave their father as wide 
a berth as possible. Not that he ignored them 
as he once used to do; on the contrary, to stran- 
gers he was rather fond of talking about ‘‘ my 


| eldest son at Oxford,” and “my two boys who 


” 


| are just going to Rugby.” But inside the house 
he interfered little with them, and had no more 
of their company than was inevitable. 

With their mother it was quite different. 
Now, as heretofore, she was all in all to them, 
and they to her. Walking, riding, or driving 
together, they had her quite to themselves: en- 
joying with her the new-found luxuries of their 
life. 

‘*Mamma, how beautiful you look in that 
nice gown!—the very picture of a Lady de 
Bougainville!” they would say, in their fond 
| boyish admiration. And she, when she watched’ 
|them ride out on their pretty ponies, and was 
|able to give them dogs and guns, and every 
| thing that boys delight in, exulted in the for- 
| tunate wealth, and blessed Mr. Oldham in her 
| heart. 
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In truth, under this strong maternal influence, 
and almost wholly maternal guidance, her sons 
were growing up every thing that she desired 
to see them. Making all allowance for the 
tender exaggerations of memory—lI believe, even 


from Bridget’s account, that the young De Bov- | 
gainvilles must have been very good boys— | 
honest, candid, generous, affectionate ; the com- | 


fort and pride of their happy mother during this 
first year of prosperity. 


Even after she had dispatched them, each by | 


tuin, to school and college, she was not sad. 


She had only sent them away to do their fitting | 


work in the world, and she knew they would do 
it well. She trusted them, young as they were, 
and oh! the blessing of trust !—almost greater 
than that of love. 
too, daily surrounding her, both from the boys 
away and the three girls athome. With one or 
other of her six children her time and thoughts 
were incessantly occupied. Mothers, real mo- 


thers, be they rich or poor, have seldom leisure 
either to grow morbid or to grieve. 

Of all the many portraits extant of her, per- 
haps the one I like the best is a daguerreotype 
by Claudet, taken during this bright year. 


It 
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And she had plenty of love, | 


| is not a flattered likeness, of course—the gray 
| hairs and wrinkles are plain to be seen—byt it 
|} has a sweetness, a composed, placid content 
greater than any other of the various portraits 
| of Lady de Bougainville. 

| It came home from London, she once told 
me, on a very momentous day, so much so that 
it was put aside, locked up, and never looked 
at for months and years, 

Some hours before, she had parted from her 
eldest boy, who was returning to Oxford, sorry 
to leave his mother and his home, but yet glad 
to be at work again. She had seen him off 
driving his father, who had to take his plac: 
for the first time on the bench of magistrates, 

| to the county town, and now she sat thinking 
of her son—how exactly he looked the charac. 
| ter of ‘the young heir,” and how excessively 
like he was to her own father—outwardly and 
| inwardly every inch a De Bougainville. He 
| seemed to grow up day by day in her sight, as 
| Wordsworth’s Young Romilly in that of his mo- 
| ther, ‘‘a delightful tree’— 

**And proudly did his branches wave.” 


| She felt that under their shadow she might yet 
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rejoice, and have in her declining age many 
blessed days. Days as calr, and lovely as this 
October afternoon; when the hills lay quiet, 
transfigured in golden light, and the old gray 
house itself shone with a beauty as sweet and 
vet solemn as that of an old woman’s face; the 
face that sometimes, when she looked in the 
" she tried to fancy, wondering how her 


gZiass, 


cons would look at it some of these days. Only 
er sons. For the world outside, and its com- 
ments upon her, Josephine, from first to last, 
never cared two straws. 

Yet she was not unsocial, and sometimes, 
both for herself and her children’s sake, would 
have preferred a less lonely life than they had 
at Oldham Court—would have liked occasion- 
ally to mix with persons of her own sphere and 
mm the level of her own cultivation. Now her 
mly friends were the poor people of the neigh- 
borhood, among whom she went about a good 
deal, and who looked up to her as to the Lady 
Bountiful of the whole country-side. 

But that day she had enjoyed some pleasure 


in along talk with the last person she expected | 


to see or to fraternize with—Lady Turberville. 
hey had met at the cottage of an old woman, 
to whom Josephine had been very kind. The 
Countess also; only, as she herself owned, her 
charities were necessarily limited. ‘‘ You are 
, much richer woman than I,” she had said, 
with a proud frankness, as she stood tucking 
up her gown-skirt to walk back the three miles 
to the Hall, and eyed with good-natured, but 
half-satirical glance, Lady de Bougainville’s 
splendid carriage, which had just drawn up to 
the cottage-door. 

Josephine explained that she had intended 
to take the paralytic old woman a drive. 

** But, since it rains so fast, if Lady Turber- 
ville would—” 

“Tf she would give you the chance of being 
kind to one old woman instead of another? 
Well, as I am rheumatic, and neighborly kind- 
ness is pleasant, will you drive me home ?” 

“ Gladly,” said Lady de Bougainville. And 
they became quite friendly before they reached 
the Hall. 

Altogether the strong shrewd simplicity of 
the old Countess—she was about sixty-five, 
but looked older, from her worn face and plain, 
almost common style of dress—had refreshed 
and amused Josephine very mach. While 
heartily despising the doctrine, that it is ad- 
visable to pull one’s self up in the world by 
hanging on to the skirts of great people, she 
yet had acuteness enough to see that, both for 
one’s self and one’s children, it is well to cul- 
tivate good, suitable, and pleasant society ; not 
to hide one’s head in a hole, but to see a little 
of the world, and choose out of it those friends 
or acquaintance from whom we can get, or to 
whom we can give, the best, the most sympathy 
and companionsnip. 

**My girls have no friends at all now,” thought 
she, ** and they will want some. Adrienne must 


” 


come out this winter; poor little Adrienne! 
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And she sighed, reflecting that in their present 
limited circle Miss de Bougainville’s “ coming 
out,” would be in a very moderate form indeed, 
“Still she must in time get to know a few peo- 
ple, and she ought to learn to make friends, as 
Lady Turberville said. If Lady Susan and 
Lady Emily are like their mother, they might 
be good companions for my poor Adrienne!” 

And then the mother’s mind wandered off 
in all sorts of directions, as mothers’ minds and 
hearts always do: to César on his journey to 
Oxford; to Louis and Martin at school: and 
back again to her little girls athome. Catherine 
was still “the baby,” and treated as ich; but 
Gabrielle at thirteen looked nearly as womanly 
as Adrienne. And Gabrielle would ec: rtainly 
grow up beautiful —how beautiful, with her 
coquettish and impulsive temperament, the mo- 
ther was almost afraid to think. Still she was 
secretly very proud of her, as she was of all her 
children. 

She sat a long time thinking of them all, 
and watching the sun disappear behind the 
hills, setting in glory upon what seemed to 
have been the loveliest day of the whole season, 
and the most enjoyable. 

Alas! it was her last day of enjoyment, her 
last day of peace. 
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F that quaint fancy of Hawthorne's should 

ever be realized, and upon this planet—the 
last inhabitant having disappeared from it—a 
new Adam and Eve should walk amidst the 
ruins of our cities, seeking to spell out from 
their relics the character and occupations of 
those who had dwelt. here, it is sad to think 
what they would conclude from the statues and 
monuments of London. The columns raised 
to warriors, to stupid and licentious kings, to 
wily diplomatists, would meet them on every 
hand, while it would require geographical ex- 
ploration to discover that by the side of such 
had lived and thought the men who bequeathed 
to the English-speaking race its literature and 
its liberties. The most prominent monuments 
that look down upon the children growing up 
in the streets of London say to them: “If you 
would be great, shed the blood of your fellow- 
men gallantly. Wear a badge on your breast, 
or a jeweled bauble on your head, and leave be- 
hind you as many records of intrigue, stupidity, 
and folly as you will, you shall be set up for the 
homage of posterity.” But to-day it is given 
us to note happier signs. The unveiling of a 
memorial tomb in honor of Leigh Hunt reminds 
us that the case of Captain Pen against Captain 
Sword, which he once argued, is not yet decided 
in favor of the latter. A year or two ago I re- 
member going to Kensal-Green Cemetery to 
visit the grave of the author of ‘* Abou Ben 
Adhem,” but could not find it. The sexton 
had some fine tombs to point out, but he had 
never heard of this Mr, Hunt. So I could only 
remember that it was said of old, “‘ The right- 
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LEIGH HUNT, 


eous dieth, and no man layeth it to heart.” But 
to-day was unveiled there that almost saintly | —as Ollier, Hall, Chatelaine, and Horne; but 


face, whose pure intelligence only the purest 
marble and the most loving art could express. 
The occasion (October 19, the eighty-fifth 
return of Leigh Hunt’s birthday) was a pecul- 
iar and interesting one in many ways. There 
were, indeed, some conspicuous absences, but 
no less significant presences, among the faces 
of those who gathered in the little room of the 
chapel to listen to what Lord Houghton had 
now to say of the old friend whom he knew and 
loved in the days when he was Richard Monck- 
ton Milnes. They were brought together when 
Lord Houghton was writing the biography of 
John Keats, whom Leigh Hunt so dearly loved. 
It was a member of the English Cabinet whom 
we came to hear speak of one for whom an En- 
glish Government of former years had nothing 
better than a prison. Very few of the veterans 
who fought for religious and civil liberty by the 
side of Leigh Hunt remained to rejoice in this 
homage of a new generation to their old leader. 
The venerable Barry Cornwall could only send 
a tender letter from his confinement, but he 
was reverenced in the presence of his daughter, 
Adelaide Procter. There were some aged men 
of letters, who, like Hunt, had long struggled 





| with poverty, old playwrights and bookworms 


the company was principally made up of the 
younger generation of journalists and magazin- 
ists, among them the descendants of Leigh Hunt 
—his sons and their wives—on whom the world 
smiles far more than it did on him who has 
made their name famous to some, dear to many 
more. There was something very genuine in 
the whole affair; there were no ceremonies or 
conventionalities. The company stood, and 
Lord Houghton delivered his simple and im- 
pressive address standing on a chair. In that 
address he gave a true and discriminating por- 
trait of the poet and critic. He recognized the 
silvery threads of association that bound that 
spot with the resting-places of the great men 
to whom Leigh Hunt was intellectually related. 
‘*This scene,” he said, ‘‘ will beckon many an 
observer to the marshy shores of Greece, where 
the tumultuous spirit of Byron passed away ; to 
the beautiful Roman cemetery, where the au- 
tumnal flowers are at this moment growing 
over the young form of Keats and the storm- 
bowed, storm-cast heart of Shelley; it will lead 
many a one to those pleasant hills among the 
Westmoreland lakes, where the placid fame and 
frame of Wordsworth rest; it will take many 
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of us to the more familiar grave-yards not far 
from this, where the witty tongue of Charles 


Lamb is silent, and the busy brain of Coleridge | 
In his estimate of Leigh | 


speculates no more.” 
Hunt’s genius, Lord Houghton regarded him as 
unequaled in poetical criticism. ‘‘ With him 
criticism, which is too often an enemy or a de- 
tective, was a gracious patron and a faithful 
friend.”  Alluding to his private struggles and 
sorrows, the speaker remarked on his fidelity 
and courage through them all, describing him 
as having “‘ a superstition of good.” ‘* He was 
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unwilling to believe in the existence of evil; | 


and when it pressed upon him, even in its bitter- 
est form, he shut his eyes to it and believed it 
to be good.” In closing, the speaker quoted, 
felicitously, two of the poet’s lines : 

“The woe was short, is fugitive, is past ; 

The song that sweetens it may always last.” 
When the address was concluded we all re- 
paired to the grave. Here the bust of the poet, 
veiled, stood beside a dais or platform. The 
sculptor, Durham, stood before his work. Lord 
Houghton, accompanied by Leigh Hunt’s son, 
Thornton Hunt (editor of the Daily Telegraph), 
mounted the platform, and there the former 
withdrew the covering, saying, as he did so: 
‘‘In the name of the subscribers to this monu- 
ment, and of the friends of Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
who remember him, and are careful of his fame, 
I present this monument to his family, to the 
country, and to posterity.” The people started 
as the beautiful face beamed upon them; for 
the moment it seemed to smile like a spirit, 
newly descended. Eyes grew moist; there was 
a pause of silent homage. We read the simple 
inscription, taken from his most imperishable 
poem : 


“Write me as one that loves his fellow-men,” 


It was a sight about which the shades of Hood, 
and Jerrold, and Thackeray—whose dust lay 
so near—might have hovered, to witness this 
latest testimony to the truth of old Shirley’s 
lines : 4 
“Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 

It is difficult for us in this Victorian era to 
realize the state of things amidst which this 
gentle poet was required to do the service of a 
hero and martyr. 
this century,” said Sydney Smith, “to the death 
of Lord Liverpool, was an awful period for any 
one who ventured to maintain liberal opinions. 
He was sure to be assailed with all the Bil- 
lingsgate of the French Revolution ; ‘ Jacobin,’ 
‘Leveler,’ ‘ Atheist,’ ‘ Incendiary,’ ‘ Regicide,’ 
were the gentlest terms used; and any man who 
breathed a syllable against the senseless bigotry 
of the two Georges was shunned as unfit for 
social life. To say a word against any abuse 
that a rich man inflicted and a poor man suf- 
fered, was bitterly and steadily resented ; and 
in one year 12,000 persons were committed for 
offenses against the game laws.” In France 
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the reaction from the Revolution had borne 
Nupoleon to the height of his power; and in 
England a panic about the possible revolution 
had given a despotic authority to the Prince 
Regent, the weakest and meanest man that 
ever sat on the English throne, whose idea of 
government and order was to cut down men, 
women, and children, as at Peterloo, while they 
were solemnly and quietly discussing their 
rights. This was the age in which Leigh Hunt, 
armed with types—types charged with ideas 
and principles—began his siege against the 
bastions of wrong. No newspaper in any age 
of the world was ever wielded with more terri- 
ble effect than the Lxaminer, which his brother 
published and he edited in those days ; its brill- 
iant paragraphs, poetical outbursts, scathing 
exposures, shafts of polished satire, above all 


|its absolutely brave and direct tone, became 


“From the beginning of | 


familiar to every household in Great Britain. 
**T well remember,” said Carlyle to me lately, 
‘*how its weekly coming was looked for in our 
village in Scotland. The place of its delivery 
was besieged by an eager crowd, and its col- 
umns furnished the town talk till the next num- 
ber came.” 

How could the Prince Regent reply to all 
that? He had but one argument that was un- 
answerable. He shut up Leigh Hunt and his 
brother in Surrey jail for two years. This was 
the Georgian logic, but it was much like the 
plan of the gentleman wh» built his garden- 
walls very high in order to keep out the crows. 
The occasion of the incarceration has a touch 
of historic irony about it. At a public dinner 
on St. Patrick’s Day the Prince Regent's health 
was received coldly. Mr. Sheridan arose to 
vindicate the Regent, but the andience hissed 
him. The Morning Post next day spoke of the 
Prince as ‘‘ the Mzcenas of the age,” and ‘‘ an 
Adonis of loveliness!” The Lxaminer compared 
the flattery with the facts. So John and Leigh 
Hunt must pay a thousand pounds and go to 
prison for two years. The Government offered 
to forego both fine and imprisonment if the 
Examiner would promise to abstain for the fa- 
ture from criticising the Prince and his actions ; 
but there was a brief and easy reply for that. 

Milton compared those who attempted to 
suppress freedom of speech and of printing to 
those who should try to put out a lively fire by 
trampling on it; they send the sparks all the 
more into their own faces. If any thing had 
been needed to make the Examiner irresistible 
it was that it should be edited from a prison. 
The walls around the royal parks might do to 
keep out pigs; hardly eagles. The winged 
thoughts of Leigh Hunt had freer course than 
ever; and now with their daring flight came 
such vigorous spirits as Brougham, Keats, Shel- 
ley, Lamb, Godwin, and the hosts they several- 
ly commanded in the world of thought. When 
Leigh Hunt came out of prison it was not chief- 
ly he, but the Government, which breathed more 
freely. But their relief was only momentary. 
They had now thoroughly sprung upon the na- 
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tion the question of its right to free thought 
and a free press; and when Leigh Hunt came | 
out of prison it was to lead in that conflict 


which finally leveled this last fortress in which | 


oppression in England had taken refuge. It 
was he, above all others, that won the vic- 
tory. 

The reader of Leigh Hunt's poetry and of his 


poetic prose can hardly realize that he who wrote 


them lived amidst such storms as these, or that 
he was all his life struggling with poverty, and 
suffering under the severest domestic afflictions. 
His most promising son died early; another son 
came to what was worse than death. During 
all this time he was as cheery as the cricket of 
which he sung. ‘I never saw,” said Carlyle, 
in my hearing, ‘‘a more happy, indomitable 
soul.” He was an inveterate hoper, his face 
ever toward the sunrise. When one thinks 


of the gloomy madness of the wealthy and ti- | 


tled Byron, by the side of this cheerful and 
undaunted man, amidst his lowliness and pov- 
erty, there is room for more reflections than 
can be written down here. Few poets have 
managed to scatter so much sunshine as Leigh 
Hunt. 
any other, he seems to have been commission- 
ed to his countrymen. Tlie English are not a 
merry, but rather a melancholy people. As old 


Froissart said, they even amuse themselves sad- | 


ly. This may be partly in their temperament, 
but it is, I think, still more attributable to tae 
severity of the struggle for existence in these 
crowded islands. Few were the struggles and 
sorrows which Leigh Hunt did not undergo; 
yet how he transmuted them in the alembic 
of his hopeful heart, his readers need not be 
told, 
“*The Grasshopper and the Cricket :” 
“Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at the feel of June— 
Sole voice that’s heard amidst the lazy noon 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass! 
Oh, sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 
One to the fields, the other to the hearth, 
Both have your sunshine; both, though small, are 
strong 
At your clear hearts; and both seem given to earth, 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song— 
In doors and out, summer and winter, mirth.” 


In one other thing Leigh Hunt had a mes- 
sage for the English, and also for the American 
people (for, as Lord Houghton reminded us, he 
was by blood half an American). 
sides of the ocean the Anglo-Saxon man is too 


generally so practical that he cares little for | 


visions and dreams, and counts that to be friv- 
olous that can not be harnessed to his cart, 


We must have sunk much further into this | 


coarsest form of utilitarianism but for the poets 


who have perennially cast their ideal tints around | 


and above us. And of these who has served 


us more than he who uttered the ‘Chorus of | 


Flowers ?” 


In this respect, perhaps, more than in | 


Characteristic is the happy strain of | 


On both | 
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“ Uselessness divinest, 
Of a use the finest, 
| Painteth us, the teachers of the end of use, 
Travelers weary-eyed 
Bless us, far and wide; 
Unto sick and prisoned thoughts we give sudden truce: 
Not a poor town window ; 
Loves its sickliest planting, 
But its wall speaks loftier truth than B; abylonian 
vaunting.” 


There was something very appropriate in the 
selection of the biographer of Keats to unveil 
the monument of Hunt. The friends ship be- 
tween Keats and Hunt constitutes the most 
beautiful episode in the sorrowful lives of both 
ofthem. The imprisonment of Hunt, whom he 


| had known but slightly if at all, kindled the 
heart of Keats, who, on the undaunted editor's 
release, wrote the following sonnet: 


“What thongh, for showing truth to flattered stat 
Kind Hunt was shut in prison, yet has he, 
In his immortal spirit, been as free 
As the sky-searching lark, and as elate. 
Minion of grandeur! think you he did wait? 
Think you he naught but prison-walls did see 
Till, so unwilling, thou unturn'dst the key? 
Ah, no! far happier, nobler was his fate! 
In Spenser's halls he strayed, and bowers fair, 
Culling enchanted flowers; and he flew 
With daring Milton through the fields of air: 
To regions of his own his genius true 
Took happy flights. Who shall his fame impair 
| When thou art dead, and all thy wretched crew?" 
From this time they were as brothers. They 
walked and read together, and wrote verses 
sometimes on the same subject— as, for in- 
stance, on ‘The Grasshopper and Cricket.” 
It was after sleeping at Hunt's cottage, in 
Hampstead Heath, that Keats wrote his “ Sleep 
and Poetry.” ‘*No imaginative pleasure,” 
wrote Hunt of those days, “‘ was left unnoticed 
by us or unenjoyed, from the recollection of the 
bards and patriots of old to the luxury of a sum- 
mer rain at our windows, or the clicking of the 
coal in winter time.” There is something at 
| once touching and heroic in seeing these two 
| men, amidst so many disparagements and griefs, 
| joining to build their little ideal world on bleak 
| Hampstead common, and dwelling in it so hap- 
| pily.- The early death of his friend was a heavy 
| blow to Leigh Hunt. ‘Tell him,” he wrote to 
| Sivern, who was watching at the death-bed in 
| the Piazza di Spagna, “tell that great poet and 
| noble-hearted man, that we shall all bear his 
| memory in the most precious part of our hearts, 
and that the world shall bow their heads to it, 
as our loves do.” How little did he dream when 
he thus wrote that soon he would be under 
the sunny skies of Italy, only to see the ashes 
of the next dearest friend he had on earth— 
Shelley—laid by the side of his beloved brother- 
| poet! Leigh Hunt was about thirty-seven years 
| of age when he went to Italy to join Byron and 
Shelley in the publication there of the periodic: al 
from which so much was expected. Five years 
afterward, when he returned to England, strick- 
en by the tragical death of Shelley and grieved 
by the wretched behavior of Byron in skulking 
| out of his engagements concerning the proposed 
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tion, he was already aged. Yet there | it may probably be about the same time that we both 
make the ‘great experiment.’ Allow, therefore, the 
destined to make itself felt. He lived to be | Nathy for you in this trial will not be satietled with en. 
seventy-three, and the works he has left con- tire quiescence. I will say no more, for you know 
stitute the completest and most interesting rec- | quite as well as myself all that is to be said on such 
ord of the strange transitional period which we | *84 events. —_ Ever yours, affectionately, ne 
now know to have been the seed-time of the W. 20m 
fairest fruits of the present liberal and literary 
generation. It is pleasant to remember that “ Kenstxoton, 1144 Nov, 1859. 
; “Most welcome was your letter, my dear friend, 
though I have not had the courage to open it until 
age ore thismoment. I felfthe letter like your presence, and 
same to his living presence. The great world wrung your hand, as it were, looking away from you. 
was indeed to a large extent ignorant of how | There is only one point in it with which I can differ, 
worthy and faithful a son was passing beyond and that concerns yourself; but how ean I do any 
fe reach of its praise or blame in that bent, | Ming, Du tank You for It and love oH the more 
silken-haired old man who paced the roads | petween us? I can not proceed for tears; but you 
around Chelsea in the afternoons in company | have helped to make them sweeter. He was all you 
with his neighbor and friend, Thomas Carlyle— fancied him. God bless you and yours, my kind friend, 
that man of whose errors they will speak most FAAS FORT Ge aad eens Laren Eeeee.” 
reticently who know that no aspiring scholar or But, above‘all, in these last years the friend 
earnest thinker has dwelt in England during his | ship of Carlyle sweetened life for Leigh Hunt. 
long career who has not reason to call him | He once wrote what will probably be the ver 
blessed, and around whom has gathered the | dict on Carlyle of all who really know him: 
love and faith of every high spirit of his time, | ‘‘I believe that what Mr. Carlyle loves better 
even of those wha differ from him. But what- | than his fault-finding, with all its eloquence, is 
ever neglect he may have suffered at the hands | the face of any human creature that looks suf 
of the million, every home in London where let- | fering, and loving, and sincere; and I believe 
ters were honored welcomed him; the arms of | further, that if the fellow-creature were suffer 
all who belonged to the fraternity of thought | ing only, and neither loving nor sincere, but 
were locked around him; and his brilliant con- | had come to a pass of agony in this life which 
versation, his genial wit, his wealth of remi-| put him at the mercies of some good man for 
niscences and anecdotes, are the most treas- | some last help and consolation toward his grave, 
ured souvenirs of many homes which have never | even at the risk of loss to repute, and a sure 
ceased to mourn his loss. | amount of pain and vexation, that man, if the 
It was my privilege to know in his last days, | groan reached him in its forlornness, would be 
and to pass some memorable evenings with, the | Thomas Carlyle.” 
late William Johnston Fox, Member of Parlia-| Mr. R. H. Horne, author of “ Orion,” ete., 
ment for Oldham, who, as editor of the Month- | who was the most vencrable friend of Hunt's, 
ly Repository, had been the first to recognize | perhaps, at the unveiling of the bust, gives the 
and declare the genius of Browning and Tenny- | following account of a conversation Which oc- 
son. Among the memories on which he dwelt | curred between the two in a company of which 
most fondly were those relating to his long; he was one: ‘‘ Leigh Hunt had said something 
friendship with Leigh Hunt, whom he regard- | about the Islands of the Blest, or El Dorado, or 
ed as having represented the real faith and sure | the Millennium, and was flowing on his bright 
destination of the English people. My recollec-| and hopeful way, when Carlyle dropped some 
tions of that matchless orator of the Corn-Law | heavy tree-trunk across Hunt’s pleasant stream, 
reform, under whose voice all England bent, as | and banked it up with philosophical doubts and 
Froude has described it, like a forest beneath | objections at every interval of the speaker's joy- 
the strong wind, have given a certain mournful | ous progress. But the unmitigated Hunt never 
interest to the following two letters—the occa-| ceased his overflowing anticipations, nor the 
sion of which was the death of the poet’s son | saturnine Carlyle his infinite demurs to those 
Vineent—which contain nearly the last, if not | finite flourishings. The listeners langhed and 
the very last, correspondence of Leigh Hunt: | applauded by turns, and had now fairly pitted 
them against each other as the philosopher of 
rea hopefulness and of the unhopeful. The con- 
“My pear Hont,—Experience might have hardened | test continued with all that ready wit and phi- 
me to it by this time; but I still have a melancholy losophy, that mixture of pleasantry and pro- 
surprise at seeing how greatly my juniors take pre-| . Pt . : & 
cedence of me in the final journey. Both feelings fundity, that extensive knowledge of books and 
came strongly over me when I read a late announce- | character, with their ready application in argu- 
ment as to one in whom what little I saw of him | ment or illustration, and that perfect ease and 
ome pear ago) made me take a liely interest | 39d nature. which distinguish both of these 
pathy of a fellow-veteran in the battle of life, if it ex- , 
press itself inopportunely during the season of your | that it was quite clear the contest would never 
Comatie calamity. You and I have lived through the | come to an end. But the night was far ad- 
‘ , angi nes; we have g : 
calecter ates baeese taeeah pes with aod wie vanced, and the party broke up. They all sal- 
ons, and winning the more enduring wreaths; and | lied forth, 
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| ublica 
was immense power of work in him, and it was 


To this the following answer was returned: 





the homage just paid to his dust was not in 
Leigh Hunt’s case a satire on the denial of the 





men, The opponents were so well matched 


and, leaving the close room, the can- 
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dies, and the arguments behind them, sudden- | 
ly found themselves in presence of a most 

brilliant starlight night. They all looked up. 

‘Now,’ thought Hunt, ‘Carlyle’s done for; he 

can have no answer to that!’ ‘There!’ shout- 

ed Hunt ; ‘look up there ; look at that glorious 

harmony that sings with infinite voices an eter- 

nal song of hope in the soul of man!’ Carlyle 

looked up. They all remained silent to hear 

what he would say. They began to think he, 
was silenced at last—he was a mortal man. | 
But out of that silence came a few low-toned | 
words, in a broad Scotch accent. And who 

on earth could have anticipated what the voice 

said? ‘Eh! it’s asad sight!’ Hunt sat down 

on adoor-step. They all langhed—then looked 

very thoughtful.” , 

Carlyle loves no truckler: his near friends are 
not servile, and he knows the feel of their fists. | 
Leigh Hunt and he were antipodal; it was the 
direct encounter of optimist with pessimist; but, 
as Emerson says, we like the otherest ; and the 
idea might have come to him out of seeing the | 
love of Carlyle and Hunt. 

Such were the sympathies that blossomed 
along the declining path of the aged poet. | 
Victoria (prompted, indeed, vigorously by T. | 
C.) contributed with the rest her commentary | 
on the course of her predecessor, the ** Adonis | 
of loveliness,” by a pension which relieved him 
from anxiety about his worldly affairs. And | 
so gently and tenderly his life closed ten years | 
ago. And now the beautiful monument rises 
over his grave ; but we leave it with the reflec- 
tion that it is but as a finger pointing to the 
real monument—the seventeen volumes, replete | 
with beauty, freighted with thought and knowl- | 
edge, crowned with that last one—;-the ‘‘ Relig- 
ion of the Heart”’—whose name and essence 
represent the pervading spirit and final flower 
of the life and work of Leigh Hunt. To read 
these works—and I cm glad to say that with 
his usual and unusual enterprise Mr. John Cam- | 
den Hotten has just brought out a Memorial | 
Edition of some of the finest though least ac- 
cessible of them, which is most admirable in ev- | 
ery way—is, one would say, almost a liberal ed- | 
ucation in itself, so far as sentiment and ex-| 
pression are concerned, Only the letters of 
Lamb are comparable for delicacy‘ of feeling | 
and for style with those of Leigh Hunt. Above 
all, no one can be said to understand the his- 
tory and substance of the literature of this cen- 
tury who has not studied the ‘* Autobiography 
of Leigh Hunt, with Reminiscences of Friends 
and Contemporaries,” published in 1850. Nor 
do I know how to close this sketch better than 
with a letter written by Carlyle to Leigh Hunt 
(who at the time had left Chelsea and was liv- 
ing in Kensington) concerning that work : 

“ Curtsna, June 17, 1850, 
“Dear Hunt,—I have just finished your autobiog- 
raphy, which has been most pleasantly occupying all 


my leisure these three days; and you must permit me 
to write you a word upon it, out of the fullness of the 


| as well as ours. 





heart, while the impulse is still fresh to thank you. 
This good book, in every sense one of the best I have 


+ 
read this long while, has awakened many old thoughts 
which never were extinct, or even preperly asleep, but 
which (like so much else) have had to fall silent amidst 
the tempest of an evil time—Heaven mend it! 4 
word from me once more I know will not be unwe). 
come, while the world is talking of you. 

** Well, I call this an excellent good book, by far the 
best of the autobiographic kind I remember to haye 
read in the English language; and indeed, except jt 
be Boswell's of Johnson, I do not know where we hay, 
such a picture drawn of a human life as in these thre; 
volumes. 

“A pious, ingenious, altogether human and worth; 
book; imaging, with graceful honesty and free felici- 
ty, many interesting objects and persons on your life. 
path, and imaging throughout, what is best of all, , 
gifted, gentle, patient, and valiant human soul, as jt 
buffets its way through the billows of time, and will not 
drown, though often in danger; can not be drowned, 
but conquers and leaves a track of radiance behind it: 
that, I think, comes out more clearly to me than in 
any other of your books ; and that, I can venture to as- 
sure you, is the best of all results to readers in a book 
of written record. In fact, this book has been like a 
written exercise of devotion to me; I have not assist- 
ed at any sermon, liturgy, or litany, this long while, 
that has had so religious an effect on me. Thanks in 
the name of all men. And believe, along with me, 
that this book will be welcome to other generations 
And long may you live to write more 
books for us; and may the evening sun be softer on 
you (and on me) than the noon sometimes was! 

** Adieu, dear Hunt (you must let me use this fami!- 
iarity, for I am now an old fellow, too, as well as you). 
I have often thought of coming up to see you once 
more ; and perhaps I shall one of these days (though 
there are such lions in the path, go whither one may); 
but, whether I do or not, believe forever in my regard. 
And so, God bless you, prays heartily 

“T, CARLYLE.” 





A PLAIN STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


HERE has been a great fuss made lately 
over a certain revelation; but I really be- 
lieve that it is another proof of the superiority 
of the author over the majority of the human 
rece that she didn’t make the exposition long 


ago. See how tempting and comfortable it 
was to have a bomb-shell ready at any time to 
throw among the hoi polloi! They had to be 
interested ; they had to be amazed, horrified, 
instructed, amused, scandalized. They couldn't 
help themselves for that once, any way. ‘That 
was an article that suited every body ; that pub- 
lishers leaped at, and the public swallowed, 
greedily crying for more. Happy woman! 
Thus at once to perform a moral obligation 
and gorge a rapacious public! What an iron 
will she must have to have kept it all this 
while! Why, only to think, every body dies— 
she might have died too! I can not help al- 
lowing myself a moment’s pause here to con- 
template a delicious possibility. Not probabili- 
ty, mind, for I never saw the distinguished 
woman, nor do I expect to; but if I had known 
her, had been honored with her confidence, 
esteem, admiration, and some lucky—that is, 
unlucky accident had befallen her, so that she 
also had felt the grim monster near at hand, 
and had been compelled to look about in search 
of another heir to the wonderful, astounding, 
valuable secret, and she had lighted upon me! 
Ah!!! 
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I should not then have been compelled to Yes, it was mamma, now that I remember 
write this article. I might have rested upon | it; it wasn’t poor old Satan at all. Mamma's 
my laurels, or upon an honorary pension. words sunk deep into my heart. I lay awake 
‘But such was not to be. However, all I at night and thought about it. 
want to say is, that I admire her, honor her! Why shouldn't I? Why couldn't I? If I 
She has exposed one impostor; now I’m go-| should! IfI could! Well, the end of it was, 
ing to expose another! I wrote a story, sent it to a magazine, and it 
My name is Minerva Hobbs! I do not know | was accepted! 
what induced my parents to give me such an Yes, indeed, incredible as it may seem, this 
appellation. They are, however, only account- | was reaily the case. I can’t tell why the editor 
able for the Minerva part of it, and I am usually | did such a thing. Perhaps his faculties were 
called Minnie. That isn’t so bad. As for | a little obfuscated by the effects of a Cham- 
Hobbs—I suppose Augustus can’t help his| pagne supper the evening previous. (If the 
name; he was a well-to-do, handsome fellow poor wretches get a chance to drink Cham- 
when I married him, and I got used to it, and pagne, they surely can’t be blamed for once in 
didn’t mind it. a while taking advantage of it.) Perhaps he 
I don’t think any girls of my acquaintance had himself been accepted by a large fortune, 
would have objected to changing their names and the success rendered him incapable just 
under the circumstances. Papa was not very | then of rejecting any thing. Perhaps he mis- 
well off, and mamma was, to say the least of took my handwriting for that of a well-known 
it, rasping! Every one was delighted when contributor, and was too lazy to look over the 
Augustus and I settled down in our neat little MS.; or that this one effort of my brain para- 
cottage in a pretty suburb. We planted out | lyzed the interior of the cranium forever after- 
fruit trees, rose, vines, and honey-suckles; and | ward. 
at the christening party we gave when Ara- I can’t tell, I’m sure, how it was; but the 
minta was six months old, every body conceded | fact remains. The story was accepted, and 
the place was a paradise. Araminta is the paid for! Never shall I forget the emotions 
youngest, and I don’t mind saying I'm the) that filled my being when I signed the check. 
mother of five. I don’t profess to be a modern My hand trembled, my eyes became suffused 
Cornelia, but certainly they are very nice chil-| with happy tears. Could it be possible that J, 
dren in their way. Minerva Hobbs, was elevated to this wonder- 
You might have looked the wide world over | ful, this noble position ? 
and not have found a happier family than ours. ** My dear children! my own Augusius!” I 
We were like birds in a nest, so snug and cozy. ' cried, dropping the pen, and holding out my 
I might make some allusion here to the ad-| arms. They rushed to my embrace. We re- 
verse hour when the nest was nearly tumbled | mained for one ecstatic moment clasped to- 
from its comfortable security, but I refrain—a/| gether. Then Augustus extricated himself, 
plain, unvarnished statement is the best. declaring that his collar was ruined, and he 
One would suppose that in a household like | should lose the train. 
ours it would be difficult for Satan to “find While he was getting another collar I signed 
some mischief still for idle hands todo.” There| the check. ‘* How many,” thought I, pensive- 
was house-cleaning twice a year, preserving | ly leaning my head upon my hand, and con- 
and pickling in the fall, oceans of work on the | templating the order before me—‘* how many 
machine, and quilting besides. I was general-| of these shall I sign again? Shall this become 
ly as busy as a whole hive of honey-bees; but | a mere mercenary transaction to me, and shall 
there occurred an unfortunate lull somehow. |I be able to affix signature after signature to 
My eldest daughter, Jenny, is of a wonderfully | these little slips of paper without even a tre- 
energetic disposition, and that summer she was| mor? Is it possible I can ever forget the im- 
a great help to me. The younger children) portance, the solemnity, that attaches itself to 
went to school; our two servants were models | these bonds with the people? Can human na- 
in their way ; every thing went like clock-work, | ture, can I, be degraded enough to view this 
and sometimes I had nothing in the world to! affair as a mere money transaction ?” 
do. I began to read the magazines, and ex- Well, it’s impossible to answer any of these 
pended a great deal of eloquence in writing to! pathetic questions, for I never was brought into 
my old school-mates. I received one or two re- | that trying situation again,» It would have been 
plies that closed the correspondence. The let-| extremely gratifying to know if one could be su- 
ters were wishy-washy and dull. perior to these sordid temptations ; but the trial 
“‘ How is it, mamma,” I said one day, “‘that | was denied me. I never signed another check! 
so few people write a nice letter ?” I never had another story accepted! 


‘“* Because so few people have the capaci- Augustus hunted out a collar for himself, and 
ty, Minerva,” said mamma, in her sententious| went away, making some playful remark about 
way. men with literary wives being compelled to look 


‘* Well, mamma, now certainly I can write a| out for themselves. Mamma came and congrat- 
good letter.” ulated me, and immediately settled it among the 
“You could write more than a letter, if you| children and servants that I was not to be dis- 
chose to try,” said mamma, turbed with household affairs. If there was any 
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thing that Jenny could not attend to, let them | wretched gloominess of the room up Stairs; bu 


appeal to her. 

Then she darkened up the room, and em- 
bracing me solemnly, left me. 
a few minutes afterward, ar whispered that I 
must pound on the floor if I wanted any thing. 
Then she went away also. Presently I heard 
little Araminta scream ‘‘Mamma!” upon the 
stairs; but the poor child’s voice was immedi- 
ately smothered, and she was carried off to the 
regions below. 

I was left alone. The room darkened; not 
a sound in the household. I heard Bridget 
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Jenny came up| do you think of such things, dear ? 


| mamma and Jenny exchanged glances. 
“ That is a pretty idea,” said mamma; “ how 


It seems 
so odd to people who have no fancy nor imag- 

| ination.” 
And that was the way with every thing I 
said. If I made a remark about the weather, 
| it was twisted into something charming ; once 
| I made an ordinary observation about the beau- 
ty and melancholy of autumn, and, to my sur- 
prise, I found Jenny and mamma in tears, If 
I told Augustus to “ get out,” or “‘ shut up,” it 


going up the stair, and, in her endeavor to, was simplicity of style; and the only time | 
step lightly, nearly wrench the balusters from ventured upon a joke, I had the mortification to 


their sockets. She told Araminta in a stento- 
xian whisper to ‘‘ Whisht!” 

I was beginning to feel really ill, when mam- 
ma entered softly. 

“What is the matter, mamma?” I said, 
piteously. 

“Nothing, dear; I will not disturb you. 
Here is some coffee.” 

** Coffee at this hour of the day, mamma?” 

** Yes, dear,” she replied, placing a large 
bowl of intensely black fluid under my nose. 
“* You must remember that you are exempt from 
ordinary. customs and rules now; you require 
something stimulating, and yet soothing—some- 
thing to soothe the nerves and excite the imag- 
ination !” 

*¢ Fiddle-sticks! mamma,” I said. ‘I never | 
have any thing the ‘matter with my nerves, and | 
I don’t want to excite myself.” | 

Mamma stopped midway in the room, and 
looked upon me sternly. 

** Are you going to stop upon the threshold 
of fame?” she said, fiercely. ‘‘ Are you going | 
to disgrace yourself in the eyes of your family, | 
your friends, your acquaintances ?” 

‘*Gracious, mamma, you haven't told any | 
body ?” | 

“Of course I have told every body,” said 
mamma, ‘ Why should I conceal so gratify- 
ing, so flattering a success? Come, dear, drink | 
your coffee. It willinspire you to write; you'll, 
get used to it, and like it.” 

Of course I took a sip of the nauseous liquid: | 
none of mamma's children had ever been able | 
to rebel successfully even against castor-oil. 

** Now, dear,” she said, not noticing the wry | 
face that I made, ‘‘ compose yourself. Augus- 
tus will bring you paper, and arrange every 
thing to-night. All you need do is to sit here 
and write at yourgease.” 
again, 
There was a dispiriting lugubriousness «bout 
the meal, but the look of the room was cheer- 
ing. I never noticed before the luxuriant bloom 
of the oleander, and how prettily the sun shone 
upon the roses in the carpet. 


Then she left me 


said to Jenny; ‘let the sunshine come into 
the room. It almost seems as if that bunch of 
roses felt the warmth and gladness of it.” 


“Never mind if it does fade it a little,” I| an end to myself. 


hear if retailed by my family, amidst shouts of 
| laughter, as “‘that excellent thing of Minerva's,” 
| Augustus fitted up a room as a ** study,” 
| evincing a hitherto hidden and wonderful apti- 
, tude for an undertaker’s line of business, It 
| was on the gloomiest side of the house, and 
completely shaded by a great willow-tree that 
| had sucked every bit of vegetation from that 
part of the garden. I had a heavy mahogany 
writing-desk, filled with all kinds of direful 
stationery implements; and there I sat, day 
after day, losing health and spirits rapidly. [ 
lost the courage even to fix my hair, and went 
down to the table with it bound in a careless 
knot on the back of my head. Augustus looked 


| 


| a little aghast, but mamma quelled him imme- 


diately with a triumphant glance at my untidy, 
ink-stained fingers. 

For I did finish a good many articles, which 
were promptly returned to me, and stared at me 


| from the pigeon-holes in my desk as so many 


witnesses to my misery and humiliation. 
Mamma persistently ignored the fact that I 
had been only successful in the one effort. She 
would not even allow me to explain to her. She 
declared that she would not interfere with me, 
nor have me interfered with. Day after day I 
heard her speak of me to visitors as being so 
busy writing that she hated to disturb me; and 
gradually my reputation grew and grew, until 
I became, in my way, an enormous impostor. 
I made frantic endeavors to merit even a tithe 
of the admiration bestowed upon me. I chose 
the dreariest and gloomiest spots, and wandered 
there alone, striving to infuse into my soul the 


sombre and pathetic reveries in which poets de- 
light. 
came home forlorn and draggled, and would 


But my soul wouldn’t be infused. I 


have given the world for a romp with the chil- 


dren. But the frightful attributes of my wretch- 
I was allowed to go down to dinner. | ed position compelled me to shut myself up in 
| my den, and try to write something of the emo- 


tions which resolutely refused to exist. 

Had I not in a moment of despair yielded to 
an uncontrollable impulse, and confided every 
thing to Augustus, I should certainly have put 
He was not, truth to say, so 
manly and protecting as one might wish. He 
looked a little horrified, and stammered out that 
he was “afraid it wouldn't do to give it up so, 


Heaven knows I was only thinking of the! Mrs. Brown.” 
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“ Perhaps if you'd oil the wheels a little they'd | 
work better!” said Augustus, inanely. 

I looked at him, wondering if he meant that 
I might try whisky as a beverage instead of 
coffee; but he explained that something in the 
way of a douceur to the editor might be useful. 
The poor fellow had dabbled a little in politics, 
and had not that purity of faith in human na- 
e that was desirable under the circumstances, 

« Don’t be an idiot, Gus,” I groaned. ‘*Can’t 
you try to help me a little? Can't you think 


tt 





of a plot ,” 

“Lord!” eried Augustus, with such an im- 
possible look in his face that I fell to laughing. 
Then he burst into a roar, and we had one com- 
fortable laugh, any way. 

*T’ll tell you what I'll do, Minnie,” said Gus, 
when we recovered gravity again: ‘‘ I'll get you 
the Police Gazette, only don’t leave it around 
where the children may see it.” 

“No, no, Gus,” I replied, a little consoled 
by this marital confidence. ‘‘ I'll make them 
take the next thing I write.” 

“ Allright, Minnie,” said he; “hit upon some- 
thing startling, capital, that'll amuse people and 
stir em up alittle. Do it up brown, you know.” 
With these valuable suggestions he went to bed. 

The next day I went to work in earnest. It 
was a lovely morning in September, one of 
those hazy, delicious, dreamy days that elevate 
the soul and purify the mind. I looked out 
of the window, and saw through the funereal 
switches of the willow the grocer’s boy bringing 
in two baskets of peaches. A pang darted 
through my heart. Was I to be excluded from 
canning my peaches, from preserving my plums, 
from making mycatchup? Had the season come 
for all these delights, and was I to be shut out 
from this paradise ? 

For a moment the very fountains of my being 
were moved. A strong feeling of rebellion 
arose within me. Iwas upon the point of dart- 
ing out of my prison and proclaiming to the 
world that I must and would be free, when sud- 
denly through the back gate there stalked a 
majestic figure, clad gloomily in black. It was 
mamma! [I sank back, conquered, cowed! 
She could can the peaches. She would preserve 
the plums, make the catchup. Farewell para- 
dise! Welcome tortures of perdition! I seized 
a pen; I pounced upon some paper ; I concen- 
trated all my thoughts upon one giant effort ! 

** Algernon Fitz-Allen,” I wrote, ‘‘in that 
one moment was plunged from the height of 
felicity to the depth of despair!” There I paused. 
Why was Algernon Fitz-Allen in this condition 
ofdespondency? Ihadn’ttheleastidea. What 
was his felicity? And what was his despair? 
Couldn't tell, for the life of me. I was think- 
ing of the peaches, and wondering if they knew 
that the rubber rings belonging to the Hartell 
jars were on the third shelf in the right-hand 
corner of the closet. 

Was Algernon to be rescued from his de- 
spair, or was he forever to be deprived of his 
felicity? Ah, that was the question! What 





was to be done with him? Miserable wretch, 
how I hated him! One thing I determined 
upon—to pour out the vials of my wrath upon 
his devoted head. But, after all, what would 
the rabble care about Algernon Fitz- Allen? 
The humiliating, torturing probability was that 
they wouldn’t care a rush if I should flay him 
alive. What upon earth was I to do? If I 
could only hit upon something that would make 
them leap, and jump, and devour, and ask for 
more! If only that dear, clever lady had hand- 
ed me over her revelation at that momentyI 
would have fallen upon my knees, I would have 
embraced her feet! And, after all, what did 
she want with it? Her fame was secured. She 
had the public under her thumb. When I last 
went to see ** Uncle Tom's Cabin,” so many 
people were “‘ dissolving into their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs” that the dampness of the theatre put 
my hair out of curl. 

I heard Jenny bid mamma good-by, and I 
saw the majestic figure again glide out the back 
gate. What could it mean? Was she going 
to desert the peaches? Didn't she know that 
this was a dangerous proceeding? If the fruit 
was ripe, it would decay ; if the peaches were 
green, they were not fit to can. 

“I'll be here the first thing in the morning,” 
said mamma. 

“Yes, grandma,” said Jenny. Then the 
house was silent again. 

I bound a wet towel around my head, and sat 
fixedly gazing at the paper before me. How 
about Algernon Fitz-Allen? 

The poor man was in the same condition of 
misery. I was unable to extend to him a help- 
ing hand. I didn’t even know what was the 
matter with him. I remained gazing upon the 
sentence at the top of the sheet, feeling that 
the white glare of the blankness underneath 
was gradually reducing me to ossification. 

Presently a grateful odor stole into the room, 
spread itself under my nostrils. It was the 
boiling of peach sirup! I knew it in an instant. 
Was it possible Jenny was doing them herself? 
Rash child! How Lenvied her! Suddenly a 
light footstep came rapidly through the hall, 
entered, and Jenny threw herself almost at my 
feet. I never noticed how pretty she was be- 
fore. Her hair had tumbled itself in little curls 
about her forehead ; an irresistible, shy, plead- 
ing look shone in her brown eyes. 

‘Mamma, mamma!” cried the dear child, 
“pray forgive me for disturbing you, but I've 
commenced the peaches, and I can’t find the 
rubber rings. Oh, mamma, if you’d only come, 
just for a minute, and help me look!” 

I embraced her; my heart was too full to 
speak. I took off the wet towel; I left poor 


| Algernon Fitz to get out of the scrape as best 


he could; I flew to the kitchen. Gracious 
Heavens! what a delicious, cozy, inviting lit- 
tle room it was, to be sure! How the kettle 
danced, and the cat purred! When little Minty 
put up her hands for mamma I kissed her with 
rapture. 
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‘*T do wonder where are the rubber rings ?” | 


said Jenny. 

“On che third shelf in the right-hand corner 
of the closet,” I replied, handing them down. 

**Oh, you dear mammy! how nice it is to 
have you down here again! Don't go back, 
mamma, please don’t! 
mamma; ain't we, Bridget ?” 

Bridget appealed to the Holy Virgin to sup- | 
port her in the protest that she was thoroughly 
tired of poor mamma. 

What a happy day it was!) When the boys | 
came home from school they shouted with de- 
light, scarcely knowing the reason why. Such 
a delicious little supper we had ready for papa! 

* Hallo!” he said, stopping on the threshold | 
with astonishment. 

**On a strike, Minnie ?” 

** Yes, Gus; I'll never go back again, never!” 

“Well, it’s right jolly to get you down here,” 
he said, looking at me with all his might. ‘* How | 
nice your hair looks!” 

It gave me a pang to think I was almost like 
a resuscitated corpse to them all. 

**T'll never go back again, never, Gus!” I 
repeated, vigorously, 

**But how will you explain to the ancient | 
dragon?” said Gus, alluding irreverently to 
mamma, 

“I'll make a plain statement of facts, Gus, | 
and she can read it with the rest.” 


| 


THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 


“DOWN WITH THE BOURBONS!” 


HE 30th of September, 1868, witnessed a | 

singular scene in the quiet little village of 
Biarritz. The railroad station was crowded. 
The waiting-room was thronged. Eager and 
curious faces peered out at the windows. The 
road leading from the village to the station 
was filled with carriages. It was not merely 
the peasantry who had been assembled here. 
Among those who were drawn to the dépét on 
this occasion, by the general expectancy, were 
several representative families of the nobility. 

The little villdge of Biarritz, so insignificant | 
that it is not to be found on any of the ordi- | 
nary atlases, lies on the southern borders of 
France. It is on the direct road from Paris to 
Madrid. If the reader will find Bayonne he 
will not be tar from Biarritz. On our latest | 
atlases the railroad is left unfinished. It is 
now completed. 

A little before one o'clock the waiting-room 
of the station is cleared by orders from some 
superior, Peasantry and nobility are turned 
out together into the court-yard. A tall, hand- 
some lady, with commanding figure, occupies, 
with one or two companions, the first-class sa- 
lon. This is the Empress of the French. Her | 
companion and confidante is the Marchioness of 
Javal-Quinto, A solitary man, with a thought- | 
ful but expressionless face, paces to and fro the 
platform where, ordinarily, none but railroad | 
officials are allowed, except on the arrival and | 


| 


|in European politics—Napoleon III, 


| funeral of the Bourbon dynasty. 


We're so tired of grand- | 
| of an approaching train is heard. 


departure of trains. This is the foremost may 
Emperor 
He has come to attend the 
He is not a 
mourner. But he is an adept in the art of dis. 
simulation. He will seem to mourn. 

It is a little after one o'clock. The sound 
It is from 
the south. An eager expectancy is every 
where observable. Even the passionless face 
of the imperturbable emperor lights up with a 
momentary gleam. A special train rolls into 
the station. On the balcony of the saloon car- 


of the French. 


| riage, as if impatient to descend, stands a stout, 
| burly woman, who shows in her rather coarse 


face, and presently in her rather harsh voice, 
some of the features which belong to her mas- 


| culine character—shrewdness, obstinacy, a cer- 


tain degree of courage. Alas! they are mated 


| to a sensual disposition, to a superstitious na- 


ture, to an inveterate ignorance, to a persistent 


| contempt of the people, and to that singular 


inability to comprehend the course of events 
which is the fatality of the Bourbon family. 


| This is Isabella, Queen of Spain; from this day 


forth queen no longer. 
Just behind her stands the favorite, for whose 
sake she is now abdicating her uneasy throne, 


| Marfori, the object of the peoples’ just hatred 


and contempt; as pompous in hjs adversity as 
he ever was in his prosperity. He wears over 


| his black coat the broad ribbon of the order of 
| Charles ITI. 
| way of the carriage, stands the king. 
| are the members of the royal family, 


Just behind him, and in the door- 
Within 


Almost at the same moment with the arrival 


| of this train there rolls into the station from 


the opposite direction the express from Paris 
to Madrid, It is filled with Spanish refugees, 
who have heard of the revolution, and are re- 
turning to their home to participate in it. If 
the object of the queen’s haste is to avoid this 
rencontre she is too late. ‘The rumor of her 
flight has preceded her. She is recognized. 
The car windows are thrown open, Angry 
faces glare at her and her infamous companion. 
Curses loud and deep salute her, ‘*‘ Fuera! 
fuera !”—*‘ Out with her! out with her!” This 


| is the greeting which this most illustrious queen 


receives on this day of her departure from her 
| native land. 

It is not in the power of a shameless life 
“utterly to extinguish in any woman that wo- 
man’s nature with which God has endowed her. 
Tears start to the queen's eyes at this salutation 
from her subjects in this hour of her humilia- 
tion. It was not characteristic of chivalric 
Spain. But Spain had suffered too rauch at this 
| Woman's hands to be chivalric, The queen 
| quickly descends to the platform. The court 
favorite, the king, and Father Claret, the 
| queen’s confessor, follow her. They are cord- 
ially greeted by the emperor and the empress. 
|The royal party then enter alone the first-class 
waiting-room. ‘The attendants remain with- 
out, 
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What occurred during that interview no one 
but those who participated in it knows. And 
only the four royal personages were present— 
the Emperor and Empress of the French, the 
King and Queen of Spain, Had the queen 
hoped for a French intervention ? Did the 
empress add her entreaties to those of the 
guilty and unfortunate queen ? If so, it was 
in vain. ‘The emperor was immovable. His 
life-long purpose had been to execute what his 
uncle failed to accomplish. He has been bent 
on destroying the Bourbon dynasty which de- 
stroyed Napoleon I, He is not the man to be 
swerved from a life-long purpose by the tears 
of two women and the sympathies of an hour. 
In twenty minutes the interview was ended, 
the last hopes of the Bourbon queen were at an 
end. “ We have nothing left but to dopant, | 
said an officer of their suit, as the royal party 
issued again from the waiting-room to the plat- 
form. He read this conclusion upon the tear- 
ful face of the empress, upon the resolute but 
ineffectually masked face of Isabella. The 
latter ascended again the gallery of the car. 
The king and suit followed her. The em- 
press mounted for a moment to the gallery to 
give to her royal guest a parting kiss. She 
then resumed her place at her husband's side. 
Her eyes were full of tears. His face was as 
imperturbable as ever; but he stood with head 


uncovered, as is the French fashion in the pres- 
ence of death. It is no fantastic fancy that 
perceives in this carriage a hearse, containing 
the last mortal remains of a once powerful dy- 
nasty. The bell rings out a funeral knell. At 
the sound of the signal the train moves off. 
The reign of Queen Isabella is ended. 
is free, 









Spain | 


To understand the real significance of this | 


event and the causes which led to it, we must 
go back a little. 


HISTORY. 

Sixty years before, Bayonne, a few miles 
from Biarritz, as we have said, was the scene 
of an interview equally significant and memo- 
rable. The parties were the Emperor of the 
French and two rival Kings of Spain—father 
and son, The tramp of Napoleon’s armies was 
shaking all Europe. The cannon of the French 


derful educator. 


| quake, 


REVOLUTION. 
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loved son Ferdinand” was a Spanish Absalom. 
He had instigated the mob. He is accused of 
an attempt to murder both his parents and the 
prime minister. His character and subsequent 
conduci render the charge not improbable. 
He appealed on the same day to the same pa- 
tron, 

In answer to these appeals, Napoleon I. in- 
vited both father and son to meet him at Ba- 
yonne. It was the invitation of the spider to the 
fly. It was accepted. The king and prince 
met their gracious patron in answer to his gra- 
cious invitation. The result was the dethrone 
ment of them both. Joseph, King of Naples, 
was declared by Napoleon’s decree King of 
Spain. Napoleon's failures were as sublime as 
his successes. The Spanish intervention was 
one of those blunders which state craft accounts 
as worse than acrime. It aroused all the pride 
of the Spanish nobility. They argse as one 
man to resent the insult and expel the invader. 
The peasantry armed themselves with knives, 
scythes, axes, whatever came to their hand. 
The priests marched at their head. For once 
Spain was united. What was more astonish 
ing, for once Spain was aroused. 

The peninsular war ended in the re-estab- 
lishment of Ferdinand on the throne of his 
father. But the six years which had intervened 
wrought the work of a century in his subjects. 
They had mingled first with the French, then 
with the English, the two foremost nations of 
Europe. For the first time in their national 
existence they fought not for their king, not 
for their creed, but for their country, For the 
first time they formed voluntarily an alliance 
with m Protestant nation. They had before 
been loyal. They now experienced a new sen- 
timent, that of patriotism. War is a won- 
Her schooling is painful, but 
efficacious. Old Spain was buried in this earth- 
A new Spain arose from its ruins. 

Of all this Ferdinand was profoundly igno- 
rant. He was a true Bourbon. ‘Our son,” 
said his affectionate mother, “has a mule’s 
head and a tiger's heart.” His reign justified 
this estimate of his character. He commenced 
at once to administer his government in the 


| nineteenth century on the same principles upon 


revolution had echoed among the Pyrenees. | 


Even lethargic Spain was awakened from her 
slumber of centuries. 
ing the king was astonished to find his palace 
surrounded by an infuriate mob, His favor- 
ite prime minister, Manuel Godoy, barely es- 
caped with his life. 
was glad to avoid the fate of Louis of France 
by an act of abdication. He resigned his 
throne in favor of “our dear son Ferdinand.” 
To his “ well-beloved subjects,” howling before 
his baleony, he declared with trembling lips, 
“TI never performed an act with more pleasure 
in my life.” On the same day he appealed to 
Napoleon I. to be reinstated. ‘‘I have been 
forced to abdicate!” he cried. 


One bright spring morn- | 


Charles LI. of Spain 


His “ well-be- | 





which it had been administered by his fore- 
fathers in the sixteenth. He abolished the 
constitution by an imperial decree. He revived 
the Inquisition. He restored the Church to all 
its ancient privileges and prerogatives. He 
reinstated Jesuitism in its former power. The 
very men by whose swords his right to his 
father’s throne had been maintained were ex- 
iled or executed for their liberal principles. 
They had learned to love their country more 
than their king. This is an unpardonable sin 
in the eyes of a Bourbon, But the principles 
of liberty had grown too strong to be eradicated 
by fire or sword. The history of Ferdinand’s 
reign was one of almost continiious insurrec- 
tions. When they threatened success he swore 
to respect the popular constitution, When they 
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failed, he persecuted with the utmost severity | Claret and Marfori have been the rulers of 
all who had participated in them. Spain. Isabella has only been queen. From 
the day of her accession to that of her abandon- 
ISABELLA REGINA. ment of the throne, Spain has never known a 
The death of Ferdinand added a new insur-| day of true peace. Revolution has followed 
rectionary element. By the Spanish constitu-| revolution. Rarely has any administratioy 
tion no woman could inherit a crown. Ferdi-| lasted more than a few months. One, eminent 
nand had no sons. His eldest brother, Don for the brevity of its life, ruled Spain just twen- 
Carlos, was ,therefore heir-apparent to the | ty-four hours, then expired. It is known de- 
throne, But Ferdinand never suffered a con-| risively as the “lightning ministry.” 
stitution to stand in his way. As old age be-| And we, forsooth! are commended to mon. 
gan to indicate unmistakably that his own | archy, because it gives us a stable government. 
troubled reign drew to its close, he issued an | Yet, though administrations changed, the 
imperial decree rescinding the obnoxious pro- | Jesuits never ceased to control the conscience 
vision. This was the last important act of his and the policy of the queen. The triumphs of 
life. He died, leaving Isabella queen at the | their adversaries were always short-lived. |]; 
tender age of three years and two months. | even passed into a Spanish proverb: “ The 
Christina, her mother, was made regent. Don} same dog with different collars.” 
Carlos at once raised the standard of revolt. 
More ab#olute even than his despotic brother, GONZALEZ BRAVO. 
he gathered about him the extreme absolutists. The last of these changing administrations 
His ranks were increased by the same sort of | was that of Gonzalez Bravo. To the intolera- 
volunteers that gathered about David in the| ble badness of his rule Spain is indebted for the 
wilderness of Engedi. ‘Every one that was present revolution. In youth a republican, in 
in distress, and every one that was in debt, and | mature life an absolutist, Gonzalez Bravo com- 
every one that was discontented, gathered them- | bines the zeal of a renegade with the cunning 
selves unto him.” From its earliest days, Spain | craft of a professional politician. To the gifts 
has been famous for its brigandage. ‘The Car- | of nature he has added the advantages of ar 
lists, taking the name of their leader, were in| education in the court of Madrid, notorious for 
numbers formidable. Fortunately for Spain, its corruption even among the corrupt courts of 
they possessed none of that union in which is| Europe. In an age and country infamous for 
strength. They were not united by any princi- | intrigue, he has attained a disgraceful notoriety. 
ple. Don Carlos had not the power to unite | Unrestrained by principle, bold to audacity, he 
them by any personal enthusiasm for himself. | knows not even the fear of detection, which 
After five or six years of desultory campaign- | often withholds public men from scandalous 
ing, their military forces melted away. Don | Vices. He never hesitates to sacrifice his repu- 
Carlos fled the country. Christina, driven | tation for substantial power. His advent into 
from her throne, followed him shortly after. | political circles in 1833 was signalized by a lie 
At the age of thirteen or fourteen, Isabella was | so audacious that no one credited it, yet so 
declared by legislative enactment to be of age, | supported that no one dared resist it. The 
and assumed the reins of government. president of the first council of Queen Isabella 
She inherited from her father a revolution- | was Olozaga, then the foremost man, still per- 
ary kingdom. On the one side were the Car-| haps the foremost man, in Spanish politics. 
lists, who represented the despotism of the past; | His first act was a proclamation dissolving the 
on the other stood the party of progress—often | Cortes, and ordering a new election, It was 
divided in councils among themselves—who rep- | almost instantly followed by a royal proclama- 
resented the hopes of the future. A man of | tion revoking it, and dismissing the minister 
genius might perhaps have brought order out | in whose name it had beenissued. The Cortes 
of the chaotic kingdom. A woman of trans-| and the country waited impatiently for an ex- 
cendent virtues might have secured the affec- | planation of this singular phenomenon. Gon- 
tion, and so the adhesion, of her subjects. But | zalez Bravo, the successor of Olozaga in the 
Isabella possessed neither genius nor virtue. | ministry, appeared on the appointed day to 
She is a genuine Bourbon—every way worthy make it. He presented to the astonished na- 
of her illustrious parentage. She inherits from tion the first official document ever signed by 
her grandfather his sensuality, from her father | the young Queen of Spain. It consisted of a 
his superstition, from both cupidity. That she charge against her late prime minister that by 
is guilty of drinking habitually to intoxication | personal violence he had extorted the decree 
is universally believed in Spain, That she has of dissolution at her hands. The character of 
contrived to carry out of the country sufficient Olozaga was above impeachment, No one 
public moneys to provide handsomely for her- | credited the falsehood. But the axiom, “The 
self in exile is generally believed in Paris. | queen can do no wrong,” was too deeply root- 
She has obstinacy without firmness, cunning | ed in the Spanish mind to be impugned. The 
without intelligence, rashness without courage, | port-folio of Olozaga passed into the hands of 
superstition without religion. Her conscience | Gonzalez Bravo, 
is in the keeping of her father confessor; her| Such is the man who, in April, 1867, at the 
affections in that of her court favorite. Father | death of Narvaez, succeeded, for the third time, 
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to the prime ministry of the most restless and the Bourbon family; and the Spaniards hate 
uneasy kingdom in Europe. For thirty years | the Bourbons. He is an intense and intolerant 
he had been familiar with the intrigues cf bigot; and all the progressive element in Spain 
the court. He knew the dangers which en- | is rising up in indignant protest against bigotry. 
yironed him. He prepared to grapple with | His persoral qualities are not such as to awaken 
them. Under his administration and that of | popular enthusiasm. He has the reputation 
his predecessor, whose spirit he imbibed, abso- | of being both parsimonious and cowardly. He 
lutism ran mad. The Cortes were treated as | lends his money at interest, and woe to the 
a nullity. The president and vice-president | debtor that falls into his clutches! He buys at 
were arrested and imprisoned. Marshal Ser- | the lowest cash prices, and delays payment to 
rano was sent in close custody to the castle of | save interest. He rents out his orchard, and is 
Alicante. The Due and Duchesse de Mont-| derisively called the “orange peddler.” His 
pensier were notified to leave the kingdom | life has been spent in the midst of revolutions, 
within twenty-four hours. General Dulce was | yet he has never participated in them. At the 
banished to Teneriffe. Olozaga retired to | fall of Louis Philippe he fled from the Tuiler- 
Paris. General Prim fled to Belgium. Es- | ies, leaving his young wife to take care of her 
partero escaped the fate of his companions only self, Ata local outbreak in Seville he fled to 
by living in absolute retirement. In less than | the sea-coast, though no violence was threat- 
two years nearly every Spanish general or|ened him. Such at least are the Spanish sto- 
statesman of note, of whatever party, who was | ries of-him. His reputation, if not his charac- 
not already committed to the support of Gon- | ter, robs him of all personal influence. But he 
zalez Bravo was in prison or in exile. Spain is one of the wealthiest grandees in the king- 
was reduced to the merest despotism. Gonza-|dom. His palace in Seville rivals in its taste- 
less decorations any in Spain. His wealth is 


lez Bravo was the despot. 
his only power. The jealousy which impelled 


In the eighteenth century these energetic 
measures might have quelled the incipient rev- | Bravo to exile the due was therefore a pecul- 
olution. In the nineteenth they only acceler- iarly unreasonable one. By driving Montpen- 
ated it. All previous revolutions had been | sier from the kingdom he did nothing to weak- 
directed against the ministry. Now, for the | en the revolution; he only removed one whose 
first time, the project of ridding Spain of the | personal presence would have proved a hin- 
Bourbon queen was agitated. The excessive | drance to its leaders. At the same time he 
despotism of Bravo united all parties against | deepened, if he did awaken, Montpensier’s en- 
the government. His treatment of tried and | mity. ‘Though the duc would not commit him- 
favorite officers disaffected the army. The | self personally to the revolt, he was moved by 
people had been long disaffected. Olozaga was | revenge to contribute liberally to a cause which 
the ‘first to suggest, what became the war-cry | motives of patriotism never could have induced 
of the revolution, “‘ Down with the Bourbons!” | him to support. 

Desperation begets boldness. As we have already said, Gonzalez Bravo 

His followers at first were few. But Gonza- | alienated the army by his treatment of its lead- 
lez Bravo very kindly recruited for him. The | ing officers. * In all previous revolutions the 
country, sick of changing dynasties that brought | navy had remained loyal, With singular in- 
no relief, wearied of Jesuitical control which | fatuation Bravo succeeded in overcoming that 
ruled alike in almost every cabinet, caught | loyalty. He reduced the rank and pay of many 
eagerly the cry. The army began secretly to | of its officers, and suffered its sailors to go ut- 
re-echo it. Olozaga is more than a man of | terly unpaid. That he might be extravagant 
genius—he is a man of patience. He restrained | where he should have been economical, he was 
his colleagues from that impetuosity of action | economical where he should have been extrav- 
which had rendered so many revolutionary at-|agant. The flame of discontent, enkindled 
tempts nugatory. He quietly waited the op- | among the people, ran through the navy. When 
portunity which he was sure the infatuated ad- | the leaders of the revolution were ready to act, 
ministration would afford him. He was not | the fleet of Spain was at their disposal. 
mistaken. Three acts, either of which might! Only an opportunity for united action was 
have precipitated a revolution, combined to ren-| wanting. That, also, the considerate prime 
der this a bloodless one, | minister afforded the revolutionists, The un- 

The greatest want of revolutions is money. | easy qneen, perhaps foreboding new trouble, 
Capital is loth to invest in them. They can | perhaps only mindful of past revolutions, sought 
not issue bonds and borrow in foreign markets. | an alliance with France, She proposed to fur- 
Gonzalez Bravo considerately supplied the rev- | nish to the emperor an army of forty thousand 
olutionists with means by driving the Duc de | men, and a naval squadron. She requested in 
Montpensier to their ranks. The duc is per-| return his protection in case her dynasty was 
haps the most unpopular man in Spain. He | attacked. The negotiations halted, She pro- 
is of French descent; and the Spaniards hate | posed an interview. It was granted. Early 
the French. He is married to Maria Louise, | in September the Emperor of the French left 
the younger sister of Queen Isabella; and the | Paris; the Queen of Spain left Madrid. They 
Spaniards hate the daughters of Ferdinand. | were to meet at San Sebastian, ‘The journey 
By birth and by marriage he is connected with | of the one was a series of ovations. The other 
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traveled, unheralded, through the midst of a 
silent and sullen people. An alliance with 
France, to support her tottering throne, was ut- 
terly unendurable to the haughty Castilian. 
The hour had come. On the 18th of Septem- 
ber, 1868, Isabella met Napoleon III. at San 
Sebastian. On the following day the flag of 


free Spain was unfurled in the port of Cadiz. 


THE REVOLT. 

While Isabella was traveling from Madrid to 
San Sebastian, Generals Prim, Serrano, Dulce, 
Zabala, Cabalero de Rodas, and others, were 
meeting at Gibraltar to initiate the campaign. 
The plan of the revolutionists was very simple. 
Madrid is the centre of a circle from which 
radiate four railways. Santander, Cadiz, Car- 
tagena, and Barcelona are in the circumference 
of this circle. A simultaneous rising at each 
of these points was determined upon. The 
people, ripe for insurrection, waited only the 
signal from their leaders. Topete, the ad- 
miral of the Spanish fleet, was already commit- 
ted to the revolutionary cause. Captain Mal- 
eampo, of the iron-clad Saragossa, joined him. 
One or two shots from the fleet sufficed to over- 
awe the few royal troops in the barragks at 
Cadiz. A landing was effected without oppo- 
sition. Marshal Serrano, who headed the 
movement, was received with acclamation by 
the citizens. They flocked in crowds to his 
standard. It is said that in three days four- 
teen thousand volunteers were enrolled under 
his command. In compliance with the gen- 
eral plan agreed upon, Serrano marched im- 
mediately toward Madrid. Seville received 
him with open arms. Two regiments of royal 
troops, sent down to oppose him, revolted and 
went over to the rebel ranks. The first serious 
opposition which he encountered was at the 
bridge of Alcolea, between Seville and Cor- 
dova. This, the most considerable battle of the 
revolution, was really little more thana skirmish. 
The royalists retreated in disorder. The Mar- 
quis de Novaliches, who led them in person, fell 
mortally wounded. If Marshal Serrano had 
wished to follow up his success he might easily 
have routed the whole corps d’armée. It was, 
however, the policy of the revolutionists not to 
vanquish the army, but to win its support. 

Almost at the same time with this move- 
ment in Southern Spain a part of the fleet ap- 
peared upon the northwest coast in the harbor 
of Santander. This was the signal for a pop- 
ular rising in the town. The northern prov- 
inces of Spain are monarchical; the south- 
ern republican, The queen was about one 
hundred miles distant at San Sebastian. The 
Emperor of the French was just across the bor- 
der. The news of General Serrano’s move- 
ments had not yet traversed the kingdom. The 
people were timid. They hesitated. Two 
sharp but not severe engagements took place 
between the undrilled but enthusiastic inhab- 
itants and the well disciplined but disaffected 
army. In these engagements the flect were 





unable to co-operate without firing upon thei; 
friends. Nevertheless, in ten days after the 
appearance of the revolutionary flag in the 
streets of Cadiz, it floated over the military bay. 
racks of Santander. At the same time the 
city of Valladolid, the former capital of Spain, 
and in the direct road between San Sebastian 
and Madrid, declared against the queen, ‘The 
ports of Corunna, Pontevedra, and Vigo, {}. 
lowed almost immediately the example of their 
sister cities, 

While these events were occurring upon the 
southern and western coasts, events equally im- 
portant were taking place upon the easterp, 
On the 27th of September three ships of th, 
revolutionary fleet appeared in the harbor of 
Cartagena, which only awaited their appear- 
ance to join the revolt. A successful rising in 
Saragossa severed the railroad connection be- 
tween Madrid and Barcelona. And when 
General Prim appeared with a portion of the 
rebel fleet in the harbor of the latter city, and 
Count de Cheste, whose royal forces had been 
barely adequate to prevent a popular uprising, 
retreated, the city rose en masse to welcome 
their deliverer. Thus, in less than ten days 
from the firing of the first gun at Cadiz, the 
revolutionists had occupied almost the entire 
sea-coast, and most of the important centres in 
the interior. Madrid alone remained quiet. 
This was not because the court party was mor 
popular in the capital than elsewhere, but be- 
cause the revolutionists wisely perceived that 
the quickest way to secure the capital was by 
simultaneously seizing the sea-port towns. 


FLIGHT OF THE QUEEN. 

The first news of the insurrection struck ter- 
ror to the guilty prime minister. He did not 
even await the return of his queen. He tele- 
graphed his resignation. General Concha, 
Military Governor of Madrid, assumed the reins 
of government, organized the royal army, and 
took energetic but unsuccessful measures to 
quell the outbreak. He telegraphed to the 
queen to return instantly to the capital. With 
military frankness he advised her of the con- 
ditions on which alone she could do so with 
safety. These were to dismiss her favorite, 
Marfori, and to establish religious liberty — 
conditions which she instantly and indignant- 
ly rejected. She preferred Marfori to her 
throne, Like Philip II., she would rather 
not reign at all than reign over heretics. Per- 
plexed by the suddenness and the success of 
the revolutionary movements, deserted by her 
chief counselor, and unable to call to her 
aid any other one on whom she could rely, 
she hesitated, vacillated, adopted conflicting 
policies, pushed none of them to a conclu- 
sion. At one time she attempted to recruit, 
and expressed her determination to resist the 
insurgents to the death; but no soldiers flocked 
to her standard. At the next instant she of- 
fered to resign, if the revolutionists would accept 
the Prince of Asturias, her son, as their king. 











) 
A train to return to Madrid. <A rumor that 
the road was in possession of the insurgents 
terrified her, and she abandoned her purpose. 
Every day she furnished the French press wit) 
the intelligence that the insurrection was sub- 
stantially quelled. Every day brought to her 
intelligence of a new outbreak, and revealed, 
to her bewilderment, the proportions of the rev- 
olution. The defeat of her army at the bridge 
of Alcolea determined at once her course and 
that of her new prime minister. The day fol- 
lowing, a deputation from the revolutionary 
committee waited on General Concha, and rep- 
resented to him the hopelessness of farther 
resistance. He assented, resigned the govern- 
ment into their hands, and retired. The mili- 
tary was disarmed. The arms of the soldiery 
were distributed among the people. They 
were organized into a temporary militia. In 
twenty-four hours the streets were patrolled by 
the new ly-enrolled members of the army of the 
yeyolution, From every window hung festive 
decorations. In every street were banners with 
the mottoes, ‘‘Down with the Bourbons,” 
“ Sovereignty of the People,” ‘‘ Religious Lib- 
erty,” ‘‘ Free Education.” From every steeple 
the bells ring out a joyous peal. Thus quietly, 
without the firing of a shot, the capital of Spain 
passed from the government of the Bourbons 
to that of the people. 

Queen Isabella, with a heavy heart, aban- 
doned the kingdom which afforded no longer 
even a safe refuge to her. On the 30th of Sep- 
tember she left San Sebastian for the interview 
at Biarritz, which we have already witnessed. 
On the 3d of October Marshal Serrano entered 
the city of Madrid. The revolution was ac- 
complished ; Spain was free. Probably not 
five hundred lives had been lost, either in battle 
or by mob violence, in the entire campaign. It 
lasted less than a fortnight. 

It is doubtful,whether the world has ever 
witnessed so sudden and so successful an up- 
rising of the people. It is true that the move- 
ment was inaugurated by the navy, and prose- 
euted by the army; but the popular sentiment 
gave to it its power. The energies of the few 
loyal troops were all employed in preventing 
popular outbreak. In consequence, General 
Concha had no troops to meet the forces of Ser- 
rano and Prim. The fleet could not easily 
have effected a landing at Santander, had it 
not been for the popular rising at Valladolid; 
perhaps not at Barcelona, had there been no 
outbreak at Saragossa. Wherever the flag 


of freedom appeared, it was greeted with ac- | 


clamation. Nothing could resist the tumultu- 
ous joy of a people who for more than thirty 
years had been kept in subjection by the arms 
of those who now became their deliverers. 
“General Prim and his escort,” says an eye- 
witness of his entrance into Barcelona, ‘‘ were 
surrounded by thousands of men, women, and 
children, who poured in waves from every street 
to join in the glorious procession, These 
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n one occasion she actually took her place in | 


struggled one with another for a chance to em- 
brace the soldiers who formed the escort. 
Stern men hugged their knees, and kissed their 
boots in adoration; women embraced the 
horses, clung around their necks as if they 
could speak or share in the general enthusiasm ; 


| every article of the horse’s equipage was either 


regarded with mute idolatry, or, in a trans- 
port of feeling, was kissed with as much fer- 
vor as ever holy image was.” ‘This scene was 
repeated in every town—Seville, Saragossa, 
Valladolid, Santander, Madrid. Emphatically, 
the Spanish Revolution is a popular movement. 
The army and navy have been the servants, not 
the masters of the people. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY LEADERS, 


Nevertheless it has not been an aimless rev- 
olution. It has been led by men of genius, 
and conducted to its consummation with admi- 
rable skill. Its bloodless success is due, first, 
to the insane policy of the infatuated Gonzalez 
Bravo; next to the wisdom of Olozaga, Prim, 
Serrano, and Espartero. Generally, revolutions 
educate their own leaders, Cromwell was born 
of the ¢jvil wars; Napoleon of the revolution, 
which at last he mastered. But Spain for thir- 
ty years had been educating her emancipators, 
When the time for action came they were al- 
ready men of matured experience. 

Of these the foremost man in the whole 
movement is probably Senor Olozaga. A states- 
man, not a warrior, he has not been prominent 
in the revolution which he has promoted. 
Throughout his career a consistent liberal, he 
is one of the few politicians of Spain who has 
not changed his principles to secure office, and 
possesses in a peculiar manner the confidence 
of the people. Driven from court and from 
his country by Gonzalez Bravo over thirty years 
ago, charged by him with an, infamous offense 
against his queen, too much of a Spaniard to 
forget such a wrong, motives of private revenge 
have mingled with purer motives of patriotism 
in securing his participation in the rebellion. 
Radical in principle, conservative in method, a 
republican at heart, yet a sufficient statesman 
to perceive that the constitution of a country 
must be adapted to the condition and wants of 
the people, as restive as any of his comrades 
under the evils which have cursed Spain so 
many years, yet more patient in enduring them 
until the time for action should arrive, he was 
the first to recommend the expulsion of the 
Bourbons, while he held back his comrades 
from striking an impetuous and therefore un- 
successful blow. Though he has declined of- 
fice in the counsels of the new government, he 
is in fact one of its chief counselors. To his 
spirit of combined caution and courage its suc- 
cess is largely due. 

It is impossible to feel the same confidence 
in Marshal Serrano. He is a professional rev- 
olutionist. For half a eentury he has been con- 
sistent as an office-seeker—consistent in little 
else. He has been in turn conservative and 
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liberal. 
has intrigued or fought against every one of his 
companions in arms. He is now placed in of- 
fice less, probably, by reason of any public con- 
fidence in the man than because he is one of 
those men whose name, whose influence, and 
whose powers can be purchased for a cause 
only by appointing them to prominent positions. 
Seemingly the leader of the movement, he is 
really borne upon the wave which he could not, 
if he would, control. Probably he has no in- 
clination to control it. In the present he is a 
good liberal, as in the past he has been a good 
conservative. He belongs to a class of men 
whose convictions are not their own, but those 
of their party. He is as honest as such a par- 
tisan can well be. 

The most popular man of the hour is doubt- 
less General Prim. He occupies in public es- 
teem something the same position which Zachary 
Taylor occupied with us. A soldier by profes- 
sion, bold, dashing, generous, open-hearted, he 
is characterized by that impetuous bravery which 
at once renders him the idol of the people and 
unfits him to be their leader. He is doubtless 
the foremost military man in Spain. Most of 
his life has been spent in war. Campaigns in 
which he could not participate he has made 
haste to visit. He was at the Crimea in 1854, 
and a spectator of the peninsular campaign in 
Virginia in 1862, He was*the commandant 
of the Spanish forces in the Mexican expedi- 
tion, which he abandoned, without orders, be- 
cause, as he said, he was not content to be the 
tool of France. Always a soldier, rather than a 
politician, his sympathies have invariably iden- 
tified him with the party of progress. His visit 
to the United States confirmed his republican 
predilections. He regards our government as 
a model, though he strenuously maintains that 
Spain is not prepared for its adoption, 

Such are the men under whose leadership 
Spain has thrown off the yoke of centuries, 

For Admiral Topete, Minister of the Marine 
in the new government,* is one of the leaders of 
the revolution rather in consequence of his pre- 
vious position "as admiral of the Spanish navy 
than by virtue of any inherent force of charac- 
ter. General Dulce, though one of its instiga- 
tors, has had no prominent position in its pros- 
ecution, And Espartero, whom all the people 
honor as a father, too advanced in years to take 
an active part in movements so stirring, lends 
to them only his sympathy and his counsels. 


THE NEW AND THE OLD. 


The flight of Queen Isabella ended the re- 
bellion., It is not easy to overestimate the 
perplexities with which that flight left her 
apparently victorious foes surrounded. Spain 
was absolutely without a government, There 


was no general accord among the people, or | 


even among their leaders, what the government 
should be. Its form, its character, the princi- 





* He has recently resigned. 


In various revolutions of the past he | 


ples which should underlie it, were all to be de. 
termined. Its chief executive—king, dictato, 
or president—was to be chosen from half 
| of rival claimants, 
| ‘The finances were in a desperate condition, 
There was no money in the treasury. No Joay 
|could be negotiated in foreign markets, The 
|experiment was tried and failed. The taxo« 
| were intolerable. They must be lightened, 1, 
| neglect them was to breed another revolution 
| And yet, burdensome as they were, they did mot 
| meet the current expenses of the kingdom, 
The poverty of the people was extreme. The 
| Streets of the city were thronged with ragged 
| men and women, clamorous not for charity, but 
|for labor. It is estimated that in the latter 
| part of the seventeenth century there were over 
twenty thousand mendicants in the streets of 
Madrid. Little had been done to impfove the 
condition of the people in this respect. The 
highways swarmed with strolling beggars, the 
mountain passes with brigands. Hunger does 
not make men reasonable. The peasantry ex. 
pected the new government instantly to abate 
their taxes, to provide them with remuneratiye 
labor, to furnish their families with bread. Ap 
established government can quell a causeless 
émeute. The revolutionists could not afford to 
suffer one to spring up. 

New relations between the Church and State 
were all to be established. They could not be 
settled upon purely abstract principles, however 
just, however simple. It is impossible for an 
American to comprehend the intense bigotry of 
the religious portion of Roman Catholic Spain, 
With them the Church was synonymous with 
Christianity. A heretic was regarded with that 
superstitious dread with which an infidel was 
regarded in a Puritan village half a century 
ago. ‘The proposition to dissever the Church 
and State was considered by the religious people 
to be equivalent to a proposition to abandon 
wholly the Christian religion. A_ petition, 
signed by fifteen thousand ladies, besought the 
provisional government not to be guilty of lay- 
ing desecrating hands upon the Most Holy Cath- 
olic Church. ‘Do not,” they cried, “ permit 
impiety to enter into Spain.” ‘*‘ Recollect, even 
the mighty die. Those who rule and govern 
the people have to give a strict account to God. 
Oh, that when your children go to pray at the 
tomb of their father, they may not recollect with 
horror that his hands opened the gates of his 
country to impiety.” It is impossible to doubt 
the genuineness of the sentiments thus express- 
ed. Itis equally impossible for a statesman al- 
together to disregard the honest convictions of 
the people, however little he may sympathize 
with them. And yet the leaders of the revolu- 
tion were wise enough to see that, if the priest- 
hood were left in control, the real king of Spain 

would not be discrowned, whatever form the 
| government might assume. 

| Education was to be provided for the com- 
mon people. Their ignorance is something in- 
credible. It is estimated that less than one- 
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fifth of the entire population of the kingdom 
can read or write. The schools were entirely 


. . ] 

under the control of the clergy. The curricu- | 
| . . er . . 

self-constituted vigilance committees. They 


lum consisted almost entirely of the catechism. 
In the eighteenth century a prominent Span- 
;ard declared that he who was learned in all the 
wi 
ignorant than he was before he began.” ‘ And 
there can be no doubt,” says Mr. Buckle, ‘‘ that 
he was right. There can be no doubt that in 
Spain the more @ man was taught the less he 
would know. For he was taught that inquiry 
was sinful, that intellect must be repressed, and 
that credulity and submission were the first of 


human attributes.” All this was to be changed. | 


No nation is free unless the minds of the people 
are emancipated, 

Local abuses. long borne in patience, de- 
manded instant redress. To the statesman 
and the philosopher, who perceive how readily 
such wrongs correct themselves under a good 
government, they are matters of secondary im- 
portane¢, ‘To the people who suffer from them, 
and who are often absolutely incapable of com- 
prehending the secret and remote causes which 


produce them, they are of the first import- 


ance. 

Above all, the revolutionists had to main- 
tain in victory that harmony which had been 
produced only by common sufferings, and a 
common purpose of self-vindication, In this 
campaign 'men fought shoulder to shoulder who 
had fought for half a century only face to face. 
Prim was exiled by Espartero in 1842, and par- 
ticipated in the combination which drove Es- 
partero from office and the country in 1844. 
Marshal Serrano united with Gonzalez Bravo 
in the overthrow of Olozaga in 1834, and with 


O'Donnell against Espartero in 1856. Nor 


were these divisions merely historical. Some 
of the revolutionists were ardent republicans ; 
some sincere monarchists ; some were church- 
men; some, schooled in the French philosophy, 
had no faith in any church—scarcely faith in 
God. Some were anxious only to correct in- 


dividyal wrongs and local abuses; others to | 


expel the Bourbons without changing the form 
of government; others to drive out the Jesuits 
without disturbing the Church ; others demand- 
ed a new government founded on the sovereign- 
ty of the people, and patterned on the model of 
the United States. Different candidates, too, 
had their adherents. The Duc de Montpen- 
sier; Ferdinand, ex-King of Portugal; Don 
Juan, ex-King of Saxony; Amadeo of Savoy, 
and Prince Alfred of England, to say nothing 
of Don Carlos and the young Prince of Astu- 
rias, were all pressed for the throne. In the 
neighboring empire of France, the queen, pro- 
testing against the revolution which had de- 
throned her, watched the issue of these divi- 
sions. Wily priests and politicians were ready 
to foment them. To keep these discordant 


elements united, to make the government rep- | 


resent the average sentiment of the kingdom, 
to spur up the laggard, and restrain the im- 


sdom of the Spanish schools was only ‘‘ more 


petuous, this required no ordinary measure of 
statesmanship. 
Juntas were at once organized. These are 


are born of the revolution. A central com- 
mittee at Madrid served the purpose of a na- 
tional government. How fully this entire move- 
ment was a popular one is evident from the fact 
that these juntas sprang up in almost every mu- 
nicipality. Over five hundred were organized 
almost simultaneously. Entirely independent, 
they were imbued with one spirit, and worked 
in harmony. How little any spirit of absolut- 
ism pervaded them is evident from the fact that 
later, on the election of the Cortes, they all vol 
untarily disbanded, and resigned their author- 
ity into the hands of the constituent assembly. 
A national cabinet was formed by proclamation 
of Marshal Serrano. The chief executive was 
offered by unanimous consent to Espartero. 
He declined. Wisely, therefore, the revolu- 
tionists agreed to dispense with a chief execu- 


| tive. The government thus formed announced 


itself to be temporary only. It proclaimed its pur- 
pose of submitting all questions to a Cortes, to 
be elected by the general suffrages of the people. 
Meanwhile it proceeded energetically to meet 
immediate exigencies. Within six days after 
Marshal Serrano entered Madrid the Central 
Junta issued the following sententious and sig 
nificant deciaration of rights, in a few short 
sentences sweeping away the traditions of cen- 
turies, and proclaiming for Spain the inaugu- 
ration of a new civilization : 

* The Junta, faithful to its elevated origin, 
makes the following declaration of rights: 
Universal suffrage, liberty of worship, liberty 
of instruction, liberty of reunion and peaceful 
association, liberty of publication without spe- 
cial legislation, decentralization of administra- 
tion that shall devolve authority to the muni- 
cipalities and to the provinces, judgment by 
jury in criminal affairs, unity of power in all 
the branches of the administration of justice, 
judicial immobility.” 

Measures were immediately taken to carry 
out in detail these principles, as well as to take 
the other necessary steps for the temporary 
organization of the government. A voluntary 
loan was called for. In less than six weeks the 
subscription by the people amounted to three 
hundred and nineteen million reals—nearly for- 
ty million dollars. The various subordinate 
offices were filled by men in sympathy with 
the new movement. ‘The regular army was 
reduced. The royal guards, an expensive but 
useless branch of the service, were disbanded. 
An order was issued for the election of munici- 
pal officers. Justices of the peace were ap- 
pointed throughout the state. A decree was 
promulgated disbanding all monastic establish- 
ments organized since 1845, and expelling the 
| Jesuits. Liberty of worship wassecured, Prot- 
estant chapels were opened at Madrid and Se- 
ville, and the distribution of Bibles commenced 
| by English and American missionaries. Ini- 
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tiatory steps toward the abolition of slavery 
were taken by a decree that all children born 
of mothers in slavery should be free. A coun- 
cil was appointed to take possession in the name 
of the new state of all the property of the crown. 
By previous law all schools were under the care 
of the Church. This law was annulled. 
cation was made free. 
opened in the cities. It was announced that | 
public schools would be established at the ex- | 
pense of the state in every district, to be un- | 
der control of the local municipalities. And | 
in less than a fortnight from the consummation 
of the revolution an order was issued for the 
election, by universal suffrage, of a Cortes—a 
Spanish constituent assembly—to receive the 
powers temporarily assumed by the provision- 
al government, to frame a new constitution, 


and to organize, upon a permanent basis, a | 


new government, founded upon the sovereign- 
ty of the people, and framed in accordance with 
their will. 


A REVOLT AGAINST THE REVOLUTION. 


Of course the new government met with se- 
rious opposition. This cxme chiefly from two 
classes—the republicans and the reactionists. 
The term republican secures the sympathy of 
Americans. But words do not always accurate- 
ly represent realities. 
rope are its impracticables. 
ed of sublime ideas. 
to realize them in actual institutions. 


They 


agitate, but can not govern. They are lead- | 


ers of public sentiment. They are not com- 
petent to frame political institutions. The 


republicans of Spain, indignant at the mo- | 


narchical purposes of the new government, and 
dissatisfied because their party was not repre- 
sented in the councils of the nation, instigated 
the first popular revolt against the new admin- 
istration. 

In the incipient stages of the revolution the 
people had been supplied with arms by the mil- 
itary leaders. 
volunteer militia. 
or no fighting, they had materially contributed 
to the success of the revolt. In the reorgan- 
ization of the army the new government order- 
ed the disarmament of this volunteer force. 
This order may have been necessary. It was 
certainly very unpopular. It was said that this 
would leave the people again at the mercy of 


the military; that the cabinet meditated a coup | 


d'état; that General Prim was to be dictator; 
that Spain would only change King Log for King 


Stork. The discontent of the republicans was | 


fomented by the priesthood and the absolutists. 
Liberals and Carlists joined hands; a curious 
illustration of the truth that extremes meet. 
The first outbreak occurred, singularly enough, 
in the city where the flag of new Spain was first 
unfurled—Cadiz. The port of the finest wine 
district of Spain, its commerce is considerable, | 
though its commercial facilities are insignificant. 
Its beautiful harbor, its vine-clad hills, its weath- 


Edu- | 
Evening-schools were 


The republicans of Eu- | 
They are possess- | 
They do not know how | 


They had been organized as a | 
Though they had done iittle | 


er-beaten fortifications, its Oriental architecture. 
its Moorish domes, and its grand old trees, in 
the midst of whose luxuriant foliage the latter 
| are half hidden, combine to make it the ny st 
beautiful city in the kingdom. But its streer. 
are narrow and crooked, its houses high and 
overhanging ; and thus its antique structure af. 
| fords every facility for barricades. The com 
mercial metropolis of the Andalusian province 
lit is the heart of Spanish republicanism, On 
ithe 5th of December the intelligence flashed 
across the wires that a new revolution had bro. 
ken out in Cadiz. Barricades were thrown y p 
in the streets. Between five and six hundred, 
built of earth and stone, guarded all the princi. 
pal avenues. The resolute people, maddened 
by an order that was unfortunate if not unnec- 
essary, misled by false reports that were plausi- 
ble though untrue, determined to surrender their 
| arms only with their lives. 
| The movement took not only the government, 
but the city itself by surprise. It was unpre- 
| meditated. It had no leader—none certainly 
|competent to direct. No attempt had been 
made to prepare for it by correspondence with 
other cities. ‘The insurgents were not supplied 
| with any store of provisions. They took no 
measures to keep open their communications, 
| They had not even accumulated ammunition, 
The fleet commanded the harbor; the army cut 
off all supplies by land. The émeute must have 
inevitably died of mere exhaustion. But the 
| commanding general had not the wisdom of pa- 
tience. He ordered at once an assault. The 
forts turned their fire upon the city. The in- 
fantry attempted to carry the barricades. They 
were repulsed with heavy loss. The fire of the 
artillery battered down some public buildings, 
| killed some women and children, but produced 
no perceptible effect upon the insurgents. From 
| Saturday till Tuesday night the city was a bat- 
tle-field.. The air was thick with flying shot 
jand shell. The insurgents were left masters 
of the field. 

Meanwhile General Rodas was dispatched by 
the provisional government with a large, force 
to the scene. He did not arrive till Thursday. 
Hostilities in the mean time ceased. By a sort 

of tacit consent a truce was observed. The 
gates of the city were opened, and non-combat- 
ants were allowed to pass out. Over thirty 
thousand made their escape. This truce saved 
| further bloodshed. The insurgents had time 
| to reflect. Their appeal to other cities had not 
| been responded to. They were without food, 
| ammunition, or the possibility of receiving re- 
cruits. It was one city against all Spain. The 
| offices of the American consul were called for. 
‘The American flag was regarded with respect 
‘by the government, with enthusiasm by the 
people. Our consul, Captain Farrell, proved 
himself a worthy representative of his govern- 
| ment. He appealed to the citizens to cease a 
struggle that was hopeless. He carried to the 
| army proposals for a surrender. He received 
| the arms of the insurgents, which, with Spanish 


| 
|: 














pride, they refused to deliver to General Rodas. 
After a week of siege the émeute was ended. A 
fow of the ringleaders were arrested. Some of 
them were at last advices still in prison. 

A less serious outbreak in Malaga, more easi- 

ly quelled, ended the Andalusian revolt. In it, 
however, more lives were lost than in the revo- 
lution itself, It is estimated that between five 
undred and a thousand were killed or serious- 
ly wounded. 
" While the republicans opposed the new gov- 
ernment because it was too conservative, the 
old régime, whose adherents were not only nu- 
merous but strong in wealth, influence, and ec- 
clesiastical power, opposed it because it was too 
radical. Mr. Buckle has shown that all the 
early wars of Spain were for the Church or for 
the monarch. The revolutionists struck first at 
queen, next at the priesthood. The loyal- 
and the conscience of ancient Spain armed 
itself to resist the assault. Fortunately for free- 
dom, that resistance outraged even the con- 
science of all true Roman Catholics, less by the 
murderous violence it offered to a public official 
and estimable man, than by its desecration of a 
holy place. By the assassination of the Gov- 
ernor of Burgos the priesthood did more to dis- 
enthrall the people than the government could 
have done by any decree. 

For centuries the riches of the richest coun- 
try in Europe have been concentrated in the 
Church. At the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century there were upward of nine thou- 
sand monasteries in Spain, besides nunneries. 
The clergy increased in proportion. The Cathe- 
dral of Seville had one hundred ministers; the 
diocese fourteen thousand. The universities 
of Spain were under the control of the Church ; 
their libraries, museums, art galleries, were all 
in the possession of the clergy. The cathe- 
drals were magnificent repositories of buried 
and useless wealth. Jeweled robes, costly al- 
tars, gold, silver, and diamond furniture, were 
here accumulated to grace the Church ceremo- 
nies, and redound to the glory of the Holy 
Mother, who induces her children to renounce 
the pomp and vanities of this wicked world by 
seizing them all herself. This property—un- 
counted millions, the sum total of which it is 
impossible to estimate—belonged to the people 
of Spain. They had paid forit. The govern- 
ment proposed to take possession of it in their 
name. For this purpose a decree was issned. 
It directed the civil authorities to repair to the 








churches, monasteries, and colleges in their re- | 


spective districts, to prepare a careful inven- 
tory of this public property ; to take possession 
of it in the name of the people; and to recom- 
mend to-the central government a proper place 


for its future custody. ‘* Objects of immediate | 


application or frequent use in the worship” 
only were excepted. This order was to be 
simultaneously executed throughout the king- 
dom, on the 25th of January. 

On that day Sefior De Castro, Governor of 
Burgos, appeared before the cathedral door of 
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that city to carry into execution this decree, 
Threatenings of assassination had been pre- 
viously made. He never passed through the 
streets without a guard, never slept in the same 
house two nights in succession. But on this 
occasion he was unattended, save by his pri- 
vate secretary, a notary, and one or two police- 
men. Perhaps he thought that the presence 
of the church officials, and the sacredness of 
the church itself was a sufficient protection. 
The church door was closed and locked. He 
was admitted, however, through the archbish- 
op’s palace which adjoins the Cathedral. Ac- 
companied by several ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
he commenced to make out the required inven- 
tory. Meanwhile a mob was assembling in the 
cathedral square. It rapidly increased. Knots 
of men discussed with angry gesticulations the 
order of the government. <A word of the arch- 
bishop would have dispersed them, but it was 
not spoken. At length a leader furnished a 
war-cry: ‘‘ Viva Carlos VII.! Viva la relig- 
ion!” With this sacred word upon their lips 
the mob, with a few heavy blows, forced open 
the doors of the church. ‘The infuriated crowd 
rushed in. The governor was seized, stabbed, 
thrown down, stamped upon, His blood flowed 
down upon the church steps. His body was 
dragged out into the open square. His head 
was crushed, his eyes cut from their sockets, his 
heart torn out, his whole body fearfully man- 
gled. Not aword of remonstrance was uttered 
by the priests. Were they accomplices? or 
were they only cowards? History, perhaps, 
can never tell. 

Horrible as was this event, it was fortunate 
for free Spain. By its very violence it pro- 
duced a strong reaction in favor of religious 
liberty. The mob was quelled almost as soon 
as it had arisen. The archbishop himself was 
put under surveillance. The ringleaders were 
promptly arrested, tried, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment and hard labor for life. Nothing 
but the resolution of the Central Junta to abol- 
ish capital punishment saved their lives. The 
reaction against the clerical party was intensi- 
fied. In the streets of Madrid an immense 
throng waited upon the government, and de- 
manded the immediate issue of a decree de- 
claring absolute and unconditional freedom of 
worship. The house of the papal nuncio was 
visited, the coat of arms was torn from the door, 
and the nuncio himself escaped only by seeking 
refuge with one of the foreign embassadors. 

For the subsequent passage by the Cortes 
of the constitutional provision for a free re- 
ligion, Spain is principally indebted to the as- 
sassination of the Governor of Burgos. 


THE CORTES. 

Meanwhile the election of a Cortes had tak- 
en place. The assembly—the Constitutional 
Convention of Spain—met for organization on 
the 11th day of February, 1869, inthe city of Mad- 
rid. It was elected by universal suffrage. For 
years no election has passed off so quietly in the 
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United States as did this-one which ratified the | and the listening nation, but other peoples 
revolution in Spain, The leaders appealed to | looking on with wonder at this birth of a ney 
the people. The people sustained them. In| nation, can not be epitomized in a single para- 
a body of a little over three hundred men, two | graph. Suflice it to say that this constitation, 
hundred and thirteen were supporters of the | substantially as first proposed, was adopted, 
ministry. They constituted a conglomerate Its adoption was ratified by public rejoicing: 
party. They embraced men of all shades of | Spain was declared a monarchy. In the ab. 
opinion. But they were united in a resolute | sence of a monarch, Marshal Serrano Was ap- 
purpose to emancipate Spain, and they were | pointed regent. He still continues to be the 
agreed to intrust the helm in the hands of those | nominal head of the Spanish government 
who had thus far held it. There were about | General Prim, the idol of the people, continues 
seventy-five radical republicans. These num-| to be the power behind the throne. Spain js 
pee do oe however, indicate their power. | still a monarchy, but without a monarch. 
mong them were some of the ablest men of | 
the kingdom, America’ has no statesman of THE PRESENT SITUATION. 
more advanced and liberal views than Senor The situation of the present government js 
rense ; no orator more gifted than Senor Cas- | one of the utmost difficulty, Its difficulties are 
Oo ; gifted than S C f th difficulty, Its difficulties ar 
tellar. The republicans have won few party | little apprehended by those who witness the 
triumphs in the Cortes. But they have intoned | commotions of the kingdom from afar, The, 
the whole assembly. They have educated the | are little appreciated even by the Spanish peo- 
people. ‘They have really won lasting tri-| plethemselves. The administration represents, 
umphs, not for themselves, but for their prin- as we have said, no party, but a conglomerate 
ciples. 2 of many parties, The Spanish people, agreed 
The ecclesiastical party were represented by | in ejecting Isabella and the Jesuits from the 
fifteen delegates. ’ kingdom, were agreed in nothing else. Mar- 
The Cortes organized by the election of | sial Serrano and General Prim hold the bal- 
Seior Rivero. A democrat in principle, he | ance of power; but that is all. Their con- 
possesses that characteristic which distinguishes | stituencies are a plurality, not a majority, of 
a statesman froma reformer. He is willing to, the people. On the one hand, the absolut- 
take what he can get when he can not get what | ists, led by Don Carlos, and encouraged aud 
he desires. His election was a concession to | supported by the priesthood, agitate for a return 
the progressive wing of the dcminant party, | to the ancient order of things. On the other 
Senor Serrano surrendered the government to the republicans, impatient of all delay, unable 
the Cortes, He was authorized to form a new | to obey, and so proving themselves incompetent 
ministry. He did so by retaining the old one. | to command, demand a republic. The future 
Standing committees on various subjects were | is theirs, but not the present. It is not the 
appointed, Within a month after the organ- part of statesmanship to expect to gather fall 
ization of the assembly the draft of a new | fruit in the spring, or to climb the tree for green 
constitution was submitted for its considera- | apples when time will drop them gently on the 
tion. By this proposed constitution freedom | sward, Whatever be the imperfections of the 
of speech, of pérson, of education, and of wor- | present constitution, doubtless it is the best 
ship was secured; the responsibility of all pub- | Spain has ever possessed, Singularly enough, 
lic functionaries was declared; the Catholic | it has encountered its most violent opposition 
Church was continued as the state Church, but | from the earnest but too impetuous friends of 
the exercise of all other forms of faith was freedom. The opposition of the Carlists has 
permitted ; suffrage was made universal ; the | produced only riots; that of the republicans 
Cortes was td bg composed of two bodies, the | has resulted in an unsuccessful revolt. 
provisions relating to its election, its procedure, On the 21st of September, Licutenant-Gen- 
its duties, and its privileges being borrowed | eral Blas Pierrad, a republican member of the 
from the precedents of the English Parliament; | Cortes, addressed a vast concourse of Spaniards 
the government was declared to be a limited | in the city of Tarragona. This address was 
monarchy, based upon the sovereignty of the | part of a political campaign, which had for its 
people; the crown hereditary; and the army object the stimulation and development of re- 
was permitted to be maintained only by an an-| publican sympathies throughout the nation. 
nual yote of the Cortes, | Similar mass meetings were being held at about 
For four months this constitution was under | the same time in Saragossa, Barcelona, Seville, 
discussion. The fullest liberty of debate was | Malaga, Cadiz, and Alicante. , The Spanish 
maintained. Every important provision was | people are fiery, impetuous, subject to heats of 
ey Seamer wl bn ablest representatives | passion, not easily restrained by the dictates of 
of all parties had the opportunity to argue, to| reason, Such a people need sedatives, not 
object, to offer amendments. In these discus- | stimulants. The impassioned eloquence of the 
sions the fundamental principles of liberty in | too enthusiastic orator inflamed the passions o! 
Church and State had full and eloquent expo-| the populace. From thousands of throats well- 
sition. Into the history of those discussions we | ed up the ery, ‘Viva la Republica!” To the 
do not propose to enter. The eloquence which | young Senor Raimundo Reyes, the Civil Govern- 
has electrified not only the breathless assembly | or of Tarragona, these cries seemed seditious. 









It is certain that they were ominous. It is by 
no means Cé rtain that the wisest course would 
not have been to pass them by unnoticed. There 
are some things which it is wise for a governor 
not to know. Seiior Reyes had not, however, 
the wisdom of patience. He hastened to the 
spot, interrupted the address, commanded the 
people to disperse, threatened them with the 
military. It was an act of audacity rather 
than of courage. The infuriated mob fell upon 
him with swords and daggers. The interven- 
tion of a few reasonable republicans was not 
sufficient to save his life. The mass-meeting 
broke up in the greatest disorder. 

General Pierrad was at once arrested. At 


the same time an order was issued for the dis- | 
'in a body. Deputy Salvochea issued an ap- 


armament of the volunteers in Tarragona. 
The republicans, inflamed and in no condition 
to listen to reason, were outraged by these 
measures. In the Cortes, a resolution was in- 
troduced by President Rivero for the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquire whether the 
privileges of General Pierrad as a deputy had 
not been violated. This was not satisfactory 
to the republicans. They demanded that he 
should be set at liberty without investigation. 
The more moderate action prevailed. At the 
same time a bill was introduced to suspend 
certain guarantees of the constitution and to 
authorize the government to declare any part 
of Spain in a state of siege. The administra- 
tion was, however, to give an account to the 
Cortes of the use they made of their authority 
when the occasion for its exercise passed. 
That occasion consisted in armed resistance 
fered to the order for the disarmament of the 
volunteers. It was not confined to Tarragona. 
The republicans of Saragossa, of Barcelona, 
of Valencia, united in a protest against this 
action of the government. Their protest, it 
may be imagined, was not altogether respect- 
ful. It was presented with menacing words. 
Armed bands marched to and fro through the 
streets, The signs of an approaching revolt 
were Ominous and unmistakable. The govern- 
ment desired to be prepared for any contin- 
gency which might arise. In fact, some local 
revolts had already taken place. Streets had 
been barricaded. Don Gonzalo Serraciara, a 
deputy, had been arrested upon one of these 
barricades in Barcelona. His enemies assert 
that he was leading the mob; his friends that 
he was attempting to pacify it. 


If to the government this action of the Cortes | 


seemed necessary, to the republicans it seemed 
full of danger. They could not forget how 
many paper constitutions Spain had enjoyed, 
and how useless they had proved. The pres- 
ent constitution is the sixth in sixty-seven 
years, They declared that if the authority 
which was requested were given, they would 
leave the Cortes in a body. They would have 
no further part or lot with a government which, 
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they declared, with excited language, gave it- 
self over by such action to absolutism. In 
vain General Prim expostulated. In vain he 
besought them to reconsider their determina- 
tion. In vain he reminded them that such a 
course at such a time was tantamount to an 
act of civil war, In vain he pointed to them 
the example set by England when threatened 
by the Fenian movement, and by the United 
States during the late civil war. In vain he 
pledged his honor to use this authority only to 
protect the temple of liberty from its most dan- 
gerous foes, and to return intact to the Cortes 
the liberties thus intrusted to his hands for 
preservation. The measure was passed. The 
republicans, led by Sefior Castellar, withdrew 


peal to all republicans to prepare for a new 
revolution. ‘*To arms!” he cried; “not to 
conquer or die, but to conquer alone.” All 
Southern Spain responded to the call. The 
volunteers every where refused to submit to 
the disarmament. The streets of Barcelona, 
of Saragossa, of Valencia, were barricaded. 
The very capital itself was threatened. Fora 
week the whole of the Andalusian provinces 
were in a state of siege. 

It is not necessary to recount in detail the 
results of this last attempt at a second revolu- 
tion. It was as futile as it was ill-timed. The 
republicans fought with desperation, but with- 
out wise leadership. They were every where 
defeated. Their leaders are in prison, in ex- 
ile, or in their graves. The regency still wields 
the sceptre over a nation which perpetually os- 
cillates between absolutism, despotism, and ab- 
solute anarchy, which has yet to learn that lib- 
erty involves the necessity of obedience. 

No man knows what a day will bring forth, 
is a very trite remark. It is peculiarly appli- 
sable to Spain in the present condition of af- 
fairs. We write as historians, not as prophets, 
to tell what has been, not what is to be. But, 
whatever happens, the past is fixed. Spain 
may go forward to republicanism. It may 
halt half-way at a constitutional monarchy. It 
is hardly conceivable that it will ever return to 
the prison-house from which it has emerged ; 
that the extinguished fires of the Inquisition 
will ever be relighted, or the broken sceptre of 
the Bourbons mended. Spain may indeed 
elect a king, but its monarchical days are end- 
ed. For whatever the future may have in store 
for her, the comment of the Pall Mall Budget 
upon the past is indisputably and unalterably 
true: ‘*Whea a nation deliberates for many 
months upon the question whether it prefers 
one form of government or another—when at 
last it decides to have a king, and then sets 
about in a deliberate, business-like way to con- 
sider what king it shall have—it is obvious 
enough that the age of royalty, as it used to 
be, is passed forever.” 
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ANTEROS. 


By THe AvuTHOR oF “Guy LiviNGsTONE,” ‘““‘SworD AND Gown,” “Sans Merci,” 
‘* BREAKING A BUTTERFLY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


as GRAND old place !” 

Under this formula all Loamshire men 
bred and born spoke of Templestowe; and if any 
stranger sojourning within their gates, on the 
occasion of his first visit, expressed dissent or 
disappointment, the same was always set down 
to the natural captiousness or envy of the alien. 
And yet—excepting perhaps the ruined tower 
of a dove-cot, and two or three brasses in the 
church, which had been altered and restored 
till above the foundation scarcely a stone re- 
mained as the builders placed it—the place can 
boast nothing so old as the elms flanking the 
main avenue. 

The ground slopes gently upward from the 
park gates to the portico; and seen from the 
furthermost end of the vista—the avenue is 
hard on a mile in length—the house does look 
rather imposing; but the nearer you approach 
the more clearly you recognize that it has no 
real claim to grandeur, beyond that which at- 
taches to all things solid and vast. It is, in- 
deed, one of the ponderous edifices in whose 
sadness of aspect there is no solemnity; bear- 
ing the stamp of the early Georgian era, when 


disciples less artistic than their master follow- 
ed in the track of the respectable architect, to 
whom even his coevals allotted no kinder epi- 
taph than— 


“Lie heavy on him, Earth: for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


Where there is a wealth of flowers and green- 
ery it is not possible beyond a certain point to 
trammel nature ; but formalism has done near- 
ly its worst in the planning of the gardens; and 
in the square methodical parterres there is no 
more rest or refreshment for the eve than in 
any other piece of gorgeous patchwork. 

Within doors things are not much better. 
There are some fair family portraits, marked 
for the most part, both male and female, by a 
certain hardness of feature that even Lely could 
only partially tone down. Among the other 


pictures lining the state-rooms and galleries | 


there is scarcely one that would tempt an ama- 
teur to linger before it, or a dealer to loosen his 
purse - strings. However useful otherwise in 
their several generations, it is abundantly clear 
that Art has never been iargely patronized by 
the Ashleighs of Templestowe. Nevertheless, 
at the time whereof I speak, the Loamshire 
people stood by their show-place with commend- 
able fidelity, and would hear naught in its dis- 
paragement. This was somewhat remarkable, 
considering their relations with its tenant. 
Ralph, Baron Atherstone, had, singularly, lit- 


tle honor in his own county, and few men had 
better earned unpopularity. In early youth he 
had sown the seeds of enmity far and \ ide, 
among high and low, not only by a haughty, 
overbearing demeanor, but also by frequent 
outbreaks of a violent temper, in which he 
showed scant respect to the age or station of 
such as thwarted him. People grew shy of in- 
viting him to their houses when they found by 
experience that it was always an even chance 
that before the night was out Ralph Ashleigh 
would make the place too hot to hold some one 
or more of their guests; and though his tall 
figure and clear-cut face and gloomy eyes 
were picturesque enough when seen for the first 
time, they rather marred than heightened the 
conviviality of the county gatherings. 

Neither was he one of those who contrive to 
balance by favor with the other sex disfavor 
with their own. For a while the Loamshire 
matrons were disposed to condone the eccen- 
tricities of the heir of Templestowe ; but there 
are limits even to diplomatic indulgence, and 
ere long there were frowns and significant wag- 
gings of the head at the mention of his name, 
and from the list of “ eligibles” it was virtually 
erased, : 

Surely it was better to watch humbler fruit 
red-ripe for plucking than to waste time in try- 
ing to find a passage through the briers and 
thorns encompassing the rich grape-cluster, 
which, if more attainable, would still have 
seemed hard and sour, As for the maidens, 
after a few experiments, they, so to speak, shook 
off the chalk-dust from their sandals—such 
things were in fashion then—in_ testimony 
against Ralph Ashleigh. His bearing toward 
womankind was not boorish or rude, and in 
their prescnce his unruly temper was invariably 
curbed ; but shyness or positive aversion would 
have been far easier to deal with than that hope- 
lessly unsympathetic reserve. The most wily 
or winning coquette could not boast of having 
drawn from him any greater encouragement 
than the indulgent, half-contemptuous smile 
that grown men bestow on the gambols of trick- 
sy childhood. 

Lord Atherstone—a sober, stolid widower, 
| entirely wrapped up in agricultural pursuits 
| when he was not embroiled in polities—looked 
|upon his heir with mingled fear and dislike, 
| much as a placid old spaniel may regard a wolf- 
|eub by some accident or freak of nature mixed 
| up with her long-eared litter. He was shrewd 
|enough to guess that, even if Ralph’s misde- 
meanors were not openly cast in his teeth at the 
| next contested election, the weight of his son’s 
unpopularity would, in more than one case, turn 
a wavering scale for the Yellows. And this 

















when for generations past the heir of Temple- 
stowe, if he did not personally seek to sit for 
the county, had always headed the Blue can- 
yassers. That the sins of the children should 
be visited on the fathers was a conversion of 
terms by no means squaring with his simple 
creed, Altogether it was no wonder if the 
baron rose freely at the first hint of his son’s 
predilection for soldiering, and forwarded that 
purpose with all alacyity. Before he attained 
his majority Ralph Ashleigh was gazetted to a 
cavalry regiment which soon after was very sud- 
denly ordered to India. 

According to the regular roster, their turn 
ought not to have come for three years at least, 
and there was much grumbling at the caprice 
of the War Office—unaccountable to such as 
did not happen to know that the great house 
to which the chief of that famous corps belonged 
was more liberal of its influence than of its purse 
toward its cadets; and that he himself, being 
proud as he was poor, preferred economizing 
on double batta to exchange or retrenchment at 
home. But the news excited little consterna- 
tion or regret in Loamshire, and when Ralph 
came down for a hurried farewell visit, though 
many were charitable to wish him ‘‘ God- 
speed!” few were hypocrites enough to wish 
him “quick return.” At his departure no 
tears were shed, unless it were by his old nurse 
—a fat and foolish person much given to strong 
waters—and by one other—a strange flighty 
girl, the neighbors called her—daughter to the 
tenant of the home-farm at Templestowe. 
Mary Gilbert nevér held up her head thence- 
forth, but pined and dwined away till a fever, 
somewhat prevalent in those parts, took her off 
within the year. Whatsoever her secret was, 
she held it fast; fast as she held a ring—not a 
wedding-ring—round which her fingers were 
locked, as they grew stiff and chill. 


Time passed on, and only by hearsay was the | 
link maintained between Ralph and the folks at | 


home; for his father and his agent were the 
sole recipients of his rare, formal letters, and 
they contained nothing interesting to the world 
at large. But his name ere long became 
familiar to many who had not so much as heard 
of Templestowe. Though no great war was 


just then a-waging, there were troubles and 


fierce flashes of revolt all along the Beloochee 
and Afghan frontiers, and in gazette after 
gazette he was mentioned with still increasing 
honor., Indeed, Ashleigh owed his rapid pro- 
motion much less to powerful influence than 
to his real deserts. He had thrown himself 
from the first heart and soul into his profession, 
and if Fortune chose to befriend him, she found 
him neither slothful nor self-indulgent. The 
vulgar vices to which so many subalterns on 
foreign service, endowed with few counteract- 
ing resources of their own, have succumbed, 
seemed to ‘have no hold upon him, and the 
violence of temper, which was still his beset- 
ting fault, was utterly subjugated to a sense of 
duty. He could show his teeth, and use them 
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too savagely enough on occasion; but, in all 
matters of discipline, he was as thoroughly and 
unconditionally submissive as a trained blood- 
hound. In the exploits by which his renown 
was won and sustained, there was evidence not 
only of valor verging on recklessness, but of 
cool foresight and a certain strategic skill ; and 
before he got his troop, those who were rarely 
wrong in such predictions averred that this 
man would assuredly set his mark upon his 
time. Considering how often by necessity, 
oftener by choice, he was in the forefront of 
danger, Ralph had rather exceptional luck in 
keeping out of serious harm’s way. He had had 
plenty of flesh wounds, but he esteemed these 
as lightly as a seamstress does a needle-prick, 
even if not as actually conducive to his general 
health. However, in a certain skirmish he 
got separated from his men, and before they 
dragged him out of the mellay, the tulwars had 
cut deeper than usual—so deep that they al- 
most reached the life. As soon as he could 
safely be removed, Captain Ashleigh was in- 
valided to the hills, under positive orders not 
to attempt to return to his duty till convales- 
cence was complete. He had the option of 
going home on sick leave, but would not hear 
of it. 

Though his brother-officers were certain- 
ly proud of him, and though he had never 
actually quarreled with any one of them, he 
was certainly any thing but a favorite. This, 
added to his own inveterate dislike to putting 
pen to paper even when in rude health, made 
it unlikely that he would keep up much corre- 
spondence with the regiment, Some six months 
later an eminent civilian, traveling down coun- 
try, lodged for the night in the cantonment of 
the —th Hussars, and was naturally questioned 
as to the last scandals afloat in the hills. 

**There’s nothing worth speaking of,” the 
collector said. ‘*There has been rather a 
stagnation in gambling since that general or- 
der came out; and all the immorality goes on 
in a humdrum, domestic way. I think when 
I came away people were talking about a legiti- 


|mate engagement as much as any thing else; 


and that will be stale news here, for the man 
is Ashleigh of yours.” 

The colonel of the —th Hussars was a thor- 
ough disciple of the rif admirari school, and 
had many imitators in the corps, especially, it 
is needless to say, among the subalterns; but 
a murmur of surprise ran round the mess-ta- 
ble at this intelligence, and the chief himself 
opened his sleepy eyes wide, and actually sat 
upright in his chair as he said: 

** Ashleigh engaged? Impossible! Unless 
some Begum has drugged him. Surely none 
of those sabre-cuts could have touched his 
brain.” 

“There’s no Begum in the case,” the other 
replied ; ‘‘and no foul practice either that I’ve 
heard of, unless sick-nursing comes under that 
head. She's the daughter of Bertram of our 
service—the Busy Bee they call him, becanse 
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he’s always at every thing in the Ring. But 
clever as he is, the young lady—they’re all 
young ladies till they are married, you know— 
has hung rather long on hand, and I didn't 
think he would have placed her so well. She’s 
safe for a coronet, I believe ?” 

“Yes, and a well-gilt one too,” the chief 
said, with a slight sigh of envy—his own pos- 
sible peerage was a very empty honor—“ it’s one 
of the best estates in the shire, and improving 
every year. The girl’s a beauty, I suppose, or 
a genius, or a wonder of some sort ?” 

‘* Not a bit of it—a pale piece of affectation, 
with no voice, even if she knew how to sing, 
and has a temper, unless she is belied. But 
some of these affinities would beat the devil to 
explain.” 

Whether these last words were literally true 
does not much signify; but assuredly both then 
and thereafter human speculation utterly failed 
to unravel the process of Ralph Ashleigh’s en- 
tanglement. Probably his somewhat fantastic 
nature had been cleverly worked upon ; but this 
is the merest conjecture, for he took no man or 
woman into his counsel; even Lord Atherstone 
did not hear of the marriage till long after it 
was an accomplished fact. 

It was not, strictly speaking, a happy match, 
though it was troubled by no domestic broils— 
indeed, an occasional storm or two would have 
been rather a relief to the dead monotony of 
that couple’s existence; but Mrs. Ashleigh, 
like many spiteful people, was exceeding tim- 
orous, and stood in too great awe of her hus- 


band to favor him with any displays of the | 


temper hinted at above. She vented it pretty 


freely upon her native household, and occasion- | 


ally got up a very pretty quarrel on a small scale 


with some one or other of her military or civil | 
In Ralph’s own demeanor there | 


compeers. 
was but little change, except that he had 
grown, if any thing, rather more brusque and 
stern, though he seemed more inclined to fre- 
quent the company of his comrades, and sat 
later in the ante-room than had been his wont 
in his bachelor days ; certainly, when on active 
service, his new responsibilities made him not a 
whit more careful of life or limb. 

He was husband and father within the same 
year. No living child was born to him besides 
this one; and the boy, weakly from his birth, 
throve so ill that, before he was five years old, 
it was deemed expedient to try what an En- 
glish climate could do toward rearing the heir- 
presumptive of Templestowe. Colonel Ash- 
leigh (he had got a second brevet step by this 
time) supported the separation from his family 
with singular equanimity; indeed, it was no- 
ticed after their departure he brightened up 
till he became almost companionable. Would 
he have been as well content if he had known 
that he would never look on that pale peaked 
face of his wife again? Perhaps he never 
cared to ask himself that question, much less 
to answer it. 


Mrs. Ashleigh’s first impressions of Temple- | 


| stowe were not rose-colored, nor did her after- 
experience of the place greatly tend to alter 
them. When the news of his son’s marriage 
first reached him Lord Atherstone fell into 
fury quite foreign to his stolid nature. The 
mere fact of his not having been consulted was 
| in itself a grave offense; and when afterward 
| he was certified that the bride’s father was an 
| impoverished civilian of rather shady repute, 
and obscure, not to say ignoble, descent, it is 
not to be wondered at if many suns went down 
on the old baron’s wrath, and if to the end of 
his days he never doubted whether he did wel] 
to be angry. Though any thing but a polished 
person at the best of times, he was old-fash- 
| ioned enough to be incapable of actual rude- 
ness toward any woman who had not willfully 
erred either against him or against society: 
but his courtesy toward his daughter-in-law 
| was of the cast-steel order; and upon the rare 
occasions when they were alone together, it 
was, if possible, stiffer than when the world’s 
eye was upon them. Lord Atherstone had 
two daughters, both some time married; and 
these, when they visited Templestowe, took 
little pains to make the atmosphere of the 
place more genial to their new relative. 
Querulous almost from her birth, that poor 
woman never before had such real cause for 
bemoaning herself. How often, and with what 
regretful longing, her dull weary eyes turned 
| back toward that far East, is not to be told. 
Life in the dullest cantonment, the most deso- 
late station to which either as maid or matron 
she had been condemned,” seemed enviable 
compared to vegetation in the big dreary man- 
sion, wherein, during the height of summer, a 
| chronic chillness seemed to prevail, and where, 
after a year’s sojourn, she felt more of a stran- 
ger than on the first day when she set foot in 
its great echoing hall. The wives and daugh- 
ters of the neighboring squirearchy, when they 
paid their rare formal visits, seemed to take 
their cue from Lord Atherstone, and were so 
inflexibly civil that a quarrel with any one of 
the set, had she been that way inclined, would 
have been as impossible as intimacy ; even the 
mild excitement of bullying her dependents 
was denied her, for she was almost as much 








| afraid of the pampered menials of Templestowe 


as of their lord; and even her own ayah, after 
a brief residence on free soil, acquired unholy 
ideas of independence, and aff not always sub- 
mit so passively to persecution as in aforetime. 
She was fond of her boy in her weak superficial 
way; but he was not a boy that even a doting 
mother could have been proud of, and even at 
that early age showed signs of having inherited 
no small portion of her own fractious temper 
and incapacity for disinterested attachment. 
All things considered, during her residence 
at Templestowe, Louisa Ashleigh must have 
laid up no small store of expiation of her divers 
offenses—they were not grave ones, be sure— 
against written and unwritten codes ; and when 





the wan Apparitor, with scant notice given, 











knocked at her chamber-door, he found her, if 
not so fit as could be wished, not very loth to 
follow him, 

Independently of the suddenness of the ca- 
tastrophe, Lord Atherstone was much shocked 
and diseoncerted by his daughter-in-law’s de- 
mise; but, if the truth must be spoken, with 
the regret that he had not shown her more 
kindness while it was in his power, there min- 
gled a vague sense of injury. He considered 
there was a want of savoir vivre, in more senses 
than one, in her having thus precipitately shift- 
ed on to his shoulders all the responsibilities 
attaching to the education of a weakly, willful 
child. However, his letter of condolence to 
his son was couched in much more cordial lan- 
guage than he was wont to employ, and he was 
a good deal disappointed at the formal reply, 
wherein he was entreated to manage the little 
Philip in all ways as should seem to him good. 
Colonel Ashleigh offered no suggestion on tbe 
subject, except that the boy should be sent to 
school whenever he became troublesome at 
Templestowe. 

Though he grumbled not a little at first, 
Lord Atherstone never found the charge so 
troublesome as to be tempted so to relieve him- 
self thereof; and, after a while, even if the 
boy’s health had not given fair excuse for not 
exposing him to the small hardships of public 
school life, the grandsire would probably have 
found some other pretext for keeping him 
under his own roof and eye. 
well enough together, in a queer way. No one 
could call Philip troublesome ; he had not 
spirit enough to be insubordinate—his fits of 
temper were the veriest crackle of fire among 
thorns, and his acts of disobedience were com- 
mitted in such a cautious, unobtrusive fashion 
that a less complaisant tutor might have afford- 
ed to ignore them. It was not in Lord Ather- 
stone’s nature to pet or spoil any living creature ; 
but he certainly was more indulgent to his 
grandson than he had been to any one of his 
own children, and the boy probably felt as 
much grief as his nature was capable of when 
the old man’s death left him, for the nonce, 
entirely destitute of natural guardians. 

The new Lord Atherstone was never troubled 
with home-sickness since the day when he sailed 
from the Downs; but, under ordinary circum- 
stances, he would probably have considered 
that the urgency of private affairs demanded 
his immediaté return. However, the circum- 
stances in India were any thing but ordinary. 


The embers of revolt strewn all along the fron- | 


tier of the Suliman range no longer smouldered ; 
and few who had watched the progress of events 
there doubted that ere long there would be a 
blaze not to be quenched without much blood- 
shedding. 

Lord Atherstone was no politician; but, 
from long frontier experience, he was less 
likely to err than many endowed with more 
sagacious foresight; and besides this, natures 
like his are not often misled by their instinct, 


The two got on) 


| pected from one of his habits. 
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when they scent battle from afar. He had 
now for some time been in command of his 
regiment, and had brought it to a state of 
efficiency remarkable even at that epoch, when 
more than one famous cavalry corps chanced 
to be stationed in India. He assuredly did not 
rule by love, and though his sense of justice 
was seldom swayed either by temper or preju- 
dice, it was utterly merciless. He was unspar- 
ing both of his tongue and of the lash—the 
triangles were an honored institution in those 
days, you will remember—and yet officers and 
troopers, though they grumbled without ceas- 
ing, were wonderfully proud of their chief, and 
would scarcely, had the choice been given them, 
have wished him exchanged. 

Now—when the results of his labor were to 
be put to sharp practical proof—was it likely 
that Ralph Atherstone would let another reap, 
and mayhap spoil in the reaping, all that he 
had sown, only that he might go and tend at 
home a puling child and a fair inheritance—ay ! 
though the child was his only heir, and the in- 
heritance was his family’s long before the Great 
Charter was signed? Was it likely that he 
would sit still in his place and listen to sedate 
deliberations—interested in diatribes against 
rampant radicalism, and exhortations to rally 
round the constitutional standard, were these 
couched in eloquence more sonorons than often 
echoes through the Upper House of St. Ste- 
phen’s—knowing all the while that at that very 
moment, through the cold clear air of Eastern 
dawn, his own trumpets might be ringing, and 
that before the hour was out his own guidon 
might be rocking to and fro in the centre of the 
fray, while the troopers whom he loved, per- 
haps better than they wist of, were approving 
whether their right hands had lost the strength 
and skill taught on so many field-days and pa- 
tient parades ? 

Of the many passions that possess a man 
there is probably not one so engrossing, when 
it has thoroughly gained the mastery, as the 
lust of war. During all the fifteen years of the 
Italian campaigning, I doubt if Hannibal, when 
he was at his weariest, ever looked longingly 


| back on the palace towering above the gardens 


of Megara, or on the vast stretch of fertile do- 
mains that called him master, beyond the Pu- 
nic Sea. More grateful to his eyes was the 
ghastly marsh by Trasimene, or that dreary 
plain watered by Aufidus—the burying-ground 
of milius the consul and forty thousand 


more, 


Lord Atherstone never hesitated as to the 
course he should pursue. He sent a packet 
home by the next mail, containing his will duly 
attested, and certain necessary instructions and 
powers expressed at greater length and in more 
business-like form than might have been ex- 
In the event 
of his own death there were named as his son’s 
guardians his eldest sister and a cousin—Ar- 
thur Ashleigh by name—who held a family 
living not far from Templestowe. He wished 
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the sole charge of the boy, for the present, to 


be offered to the said cousin, annexing to the | 
offer such a liberal maintenance as a compara- | 


tively poor parson would be very unlikely to 
refuse. There were probably many other doc- 
uments of like nature, though scarcely of like 
importance, penned that night, for on the mor- 


row the march to the front was to begin, that’ 


ended on the banks of the Sutlej. Some, 


had | 


they been so minded, or had they had heart for | 
the jest, might have imitated the quaint testa- | 


ment ascribed to Rabelais—‘“ I owe much; 1 
possess nothing; the rest I leave to the poor. 
Yet none of these lay down on his camp-bed 


and sealed, 
Throughout the stirring times that ensued 


thoroughly than many who did not achieve one 
tithe of his renown. 


not been isintianl since re left Eton, inter. 
fered for a week at least with the great mag- 
nate’s digestion; and though he did not deem 
it advisable absolutely to put Ralph under a go- 
cial ban, he always considered him as a most 
pernicious person, much more likely to lower 
than to elevate the credit of his order. It js 
hardly to be supposed that any sane man would 
deliberately set himself to alienate the good- 
will of his fellows; and it may be that Lord 
Atherstone himself saw, and even regretted, his 
mistake when it was too late. Nevertheless, 
up to the time of which we are speaking, he 


| had not exerted himself to amend it, 
with a lighter sense of responsibility than did the | 
twelfth Baron Atherstone when all was signed 


For some three years after his return from 
India they saw little of him in Loamshire, for 
he was always with his regiment. But a diffi- 


| culty with one of his officers brought Lord 
Ralph did his duty—it may be not a whit more | 
d ) | 


jand the authorities, 
He had always had ex- | 


ceptional luck in his way, and it clave to him | 


still, His daring was proverbial, in an army 
whose besetting fault of rashness was encour- 


aged by its chief's example; and he seemed to | 
have a knack of always being in the right place 


at the right time; 
account for it. Certain figures in some ta- 
bleaux always stand out prominently, however 
the grouping may be changed. In the lull that, 
as all men know, happened after Sobraon, while 
the Sikh leopard lay a-licking his wounds and 
preparing for a last ‘struggle that was to end in 
his taming, Lord Ashleigh’s regiment was or- 
dered home. He himself, traveling overland, 
reached England some weeks before his men, 
and spent the interval, as might have been ex- 
pected, almost entirely in setting his house in 
order at Templestowe. 

There is no reason to doubt that, had he 


come exceedingly popular in the neighborhood. 
Graver offenses than the rudeness or violence 
of youth are forgotten or annulled in sixteen 
years; and it was some time since Loamshire 
had been able to boast of a real native hero. 
So olive brancheg from all parts of the eounty 
were strewn before the gates of Templestowe, 
and its 
them. Active conciliation was needless. If 
he had met congratulations with the merest 
form of acknowledgment, or even submitted to 
them passively, the result might have been dif- 
ferent ; but this was precisely what Lord Ather- 
stone would not or could not do. 
to receive all addresses, except one from his 
own immediate tenantry ; 


but this would not altogether | 


| 
| 
| 


Atherstone into collision with the War Office; 
for once espousing the 
weaker side, appended to their decision some- 
thing very like a reprimand, Ralph made no 
remonstrance at the time, and never was heard 
to allude to the subject again; but within that 
same week his papers went in for exchange to 
half-pay. henceforth he resided almost con- 
stantly at home. 


—_—_— po 


CHAPTER II. 


TEMPLESTOWE was not much cheerier than 
it had been in the old hand’s time. Philip 
Ashleigh, of course, had been brought back so 
soon as a permanent establishment was again 
organized there; but he did not get on nearly 
so well with his father as he had done with his 
grandsire. The two differed, physically and 


| morally, as widely as any two created beings 
| can differ, having nation, language, and station 
so willed it, he might at this time have be-| 


incommon. Setting other dissimilarities aside, 
Philip Ashleigh was endowed with a constitu- 


| tional caution verging on timidity; and this un- 


master only needed to stoop and gather | 


He declined | 


and when, upon the | 


lucky failing was a perpetual exasperation to 
his father. You may fancy whether it was 
pleasant to a man who had spent his life in the 
saddle, and whose cross-country riding, up to 
very late in his life, was a sort of standard of 
‘‘hardness” in more counties than one, to see 
his heir clutching nervously at the pommel 
whenever the quiet beast that bore him in- 
creased its pace beyond the steadiest trot or the 
smoothest canter, Patience and judicious en- 
couragement might have done sémewhat—not 
much perhaps—to amend all this; but Lord 
Atherstone was by no means equal to the occa- 
sicn; he chose rather to allow his son to grow 


first occasion of their meeting at quarter-ses-| up in his own way, and folloyghis own caprices, 
sions, the Duke of Devergoil, as the mouth-| furnishing him with ample means to gratify 
piece of his brother-magistrates, began a set | them had they been much more extravagant. 


complimentary speech, Ralph cut him short at | 


Philip Ashleigh was neither dull nor especial- 


the third sentence with the remark “that he! ly weak-minded. Though his intelleet was not 
was infinitely obliged, but that he could not ad- | large or elastic enough to any wide range, he 
mit that a soldier deserved any thanks for ear- | was possessed of a certain astuteness of observa- 


rying out the orders of his superiors.” 


The shock of an irreverence to which he had | passing immediately around him. 


tion and correctness of insight into matters 
He very 
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his father, and was never likely.to be. The 
discovery did not much afflict him; but it pro- 
duced a certain sense of injury not altogether 
unpleasant. He was very like his mother in 
some things, and even at that early age never 
felt really comfortable without a grievance. 
Considering that he might have been idle from 
year’s end to year’s end had he been so dis- 
posed, it was rather creditable to him that he 
should have made such good use of his time 
with his tutor, He was a great reader, be- 
sides, on his own account; and by the time he 
went up to Oxford, had amassed a larger store 


of general information than nine out of ten can | 


hoast of who have not to work for their living. 
At college he made few friends, and not very 
many acquaintances, Though his conduct was 
perfectly blameless, even his tutors were fain to 
allow that they liked men better who gave them 
more trouble. Somehow you could not look at 
his cold, cunning, supercilious face without 
feeling sure that if he walked uprightly it was 
because it suited his convenience and inclina- 
tion for the nonce; and if by any chance he 


on recognized that he was no favorite with | 





did stumble, it was not likely that any kind or | 


brave or genial impulse would set him straight 
again. He took a fair though not a brilliant 
degree, and within a year was returned for a 
borough, just without the borders of Loamshire, 


that happened opportunely to come into the | 


market. Lord Atherstone was not a little as- 


tonished when he was made aware of his son's 
political aspirations; but he was pleased to | 


boot. Ambition, ever so mildly developed, was 
a sign of manhood, at all events; and ever aft- 
er that he treated Philip with more outward 
consideration than he had yet displayed upon 
him. Ere long a much greater surprise await- 
ed him. In the autumn next but one ensuing 
he was informed that, subject to his consent, 
his son proposed to contract an alliance with 
Lady Marian Kerneguy, sole unmarried daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Dalwhinnie, 

The process of Philip’s wooing must have 
been rather curious to witness. Probably some 
such thought crossed his father’s mind as he 
pondered over the announcement, bending his 
thick grizzled brows the while; but he asked 
no questions on this point, nor indeed on any 
other, beyond what were absolutely necessary. 
There were no valid objections to the match; 
the fact of the bride’s being portion! ss could 
not be considered as such when the bridegroom 
was sole heir to Templestowe ; and in point of 


descent the Ashleighs could claim no advant- | 


age. ‘Two of the other sisters had married 
honorably—one magnificently ; and if, judging 
from the photograph produced then and there, 
the Lady Marian’s outward charms were not 
equal to her reputed mental advantages, that 
was a matter emphatically for Philip’s consid- 
eration, 

So Lord Atherstone’s consent was not hard 
to gain. In the matter of settlements and al- 


lowances, he behaved with a liberality that al- | come off. 


most staggered the canny but conscientious 
Scotch lawyer acting for the other side; and 
before the marriage took place a wing of Tem- 
plestowe was newly furnished and arranged for 
the residence of the young couple whenever 
they should choose to inhabit it. They did 
choose to do so pretty often—always, indeed, 
out of the Parliamentary season when they were 
not visiting in Scotland or elsewhere; for Phil- 
ip Ashleigh was far too prudent to keep up an 
establishment of his own when he coukd live at 
freo quarters, and his wife was not likely to 
put extravagant ideas into his head, or to grum- 
ble at any reasonable economy, 

On the whole, things went on much more 
smoothly under the new arrangement, The 
household, of course, was entirely maintained 
by Lord Atherstone; but the Lady Marian 
managed it precisely as she pleased, and, to do 
her justice, she did not abuse her authority. 

She was not prepossessing certainly ; at first 
sight her sharp eager face produced rather a 
disagreeable impression; but she improved on 
acquaintance ; her keen eyes, if sometimes sa- 
tirical, were rarely—very rarely—spiteful ; and 
her off-hand manner, when you got used to it, 
had a certain piquancy. Not that she did 
often speak or act off-hand: she had much 
more cleverness than she had the credit for, 
even with those who were supposed to know 
her best; and had thus far rarely failed in 
carrying out any one of her fixed purposes, 
For instance, she had set her mind while al- 
most a girl on being mistress in her father’s 
household so long as she should remain un- 
married, and in this, without the advantage of 
| being either the eldest or the youngest child, 
| she had succeeded. She had also determined 
| to marry in due course of things; and not 
| only this, but, if possible, to marry a partieular 
| class of husband. In the furtherance of this 
|purpose she displayed an infinite tact and 
| patience. She was perfectly aware of her per- 
| sonal disadvantages when placed in daily com- 
| parison with her sisters—two of whom were 
strikingly handsome, while the third was al- 
most faultlessly beaitiful—and was won't to 
avow this in their family circle. The most sus- 
picious of the other three never thought of im- 
puting to Marian any thing so absurd as rival 
ry: she strove too earnestly and unaffectedly 
to help the course of their several wooings to 
| run smooth to be accused even of envy. But 
| truly none of those who carried away brides 
| from Dalwhinnie quite squared with Mafian 
| Kerneguy’s ideal of a consort. She had no 
| fancy for being a cipher, or even a subordinate 
power in any household howsoever magnificent ; 


and yet nothing was further from her intentions 
than to stoop to a needy or plebeian alliance, 
where by mere virtue of her maiden rank she 
might expect to rule. 

Altogether the odds were tolerably heavy 
| against the Lady Marian’s being soon suited. 
Nevertheless, these long shots do occasionally 
In her twenty-second summer the 
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shadow took form and substance in the shape 
of Mr. Ashleigh. She never, from the first, 
deluded herself as to his character, or set him 
up on a pedestal whence sooner or later he 
must have tumbled. She guessed him to be 
selfish, and cold-hearted, and fretful; of nar- 
row, though fairly cultivated intellect —any 
thing but the stuff, in fine, out of which a wo- 
man’s or a people's hero is moulded. But, 
with judicious management, she felt sure some- 
thing—enough, at least, for her purpose— 
might be made of him ; and feeling confident 
in her own nerve and address, no more thought 
of rejecting him as a suitor than a trainer 
would of casting a promising though plain colt 
for showing temper in his first rough trial. 

The thread running through Philip Ash- 
leigh’s matrimonial intentions would be much 
harder to follow. There was not a grain of 


SS 
| myriads of women who have lived before as 
well as after sic vos non vobis was penned, 

When Lady Marian came to reside at Tem. 
plestowe, she determined, if it were possible, to 
establish the same supremacy there, so far as 
| household matters were concerned, that she had 
maintained at Dalwhinnie; and this her inten- 
tion was carried without the semblance of a 
|struggle. Furthermore, she earnestly desired 
to bring her father-in-law under her domin- 
ion; and it is very probable that here, too, she 
| would have succeeded, had it not been for the 
| peculiarity of Lord Atherstone’s habits, which, 
| to a great extent, rendered him inaccessible to 
domestic affinities. The fierce physical energy 
| had not abated within him when no more rea] 
work was left to do: it was bound to find vent 
| somehow, and it did so in the commonest of al] 
ways—indulgence in the rough outdoor sports 


passion or romance in his nature: even when | that send a man home weary, if not satisfied, 
moved to anger, he always delivered himself | Among these, hunting stood first and foremost 
with a certain reticence and reserve; and it | with Lord Atherstone. He was a six-days-a- 
was scarcely to be presumed that any softer | week man in the most literal sense of the word, 


emotion would tempt him to speak unadvisedly, | Very often, hours before Philip Ashleigh had 


' 
} 
& 
H 
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He had liked Marian Kerneguy from the ear- 
liest days of their acquaintance. There was 
similarity in their literary tastes, and she could 
talk well on many or mbst of the subjects in 
which Philip was interested ; but he was never 
absolutely fascinated, and it is not probable he 
would ever have offered her his hand, if he had 
not, after mature consideration, come to the 
conclusion that he might look long and far be- 
fore he found any helpmeet so likely to be use- 
ful to him in his future career. Being exceed- 
ingly opinionated, and not specially sagacious, 
Philip made many mistakes in life; but in this 
instance he assuredly made none. 

The world only saw in Marian a cleverish, man- 
aging sort of a woman, with a ready tongue and 
a certain knack for making rough places in con- 
versation smooth ; and her husband himself nev- 
er acknowledged her aid except by a few words 
of eareless thanks; but this did not make it the 
less valuable. The member for Heslingford’s 
oratorieal displays were still hampered by the 
pragmatic formalism which had marked his 
maiden efforts; but the accuracy of his statis- 
ties was always unimpeachable: if he seldom 
threw any new light on a subject, he not seldom 


|summoned up courage to face a raw gusty 
| morning, his father would be sending his cover- 
| hack along, right in the teeth of the squall, 
| toward some distant meet in the heart of the 
great grazing grounds that lie beyond the 
|Loamshire border, Frequently, if he returned 
late after a hard day, Lord Atherstone would 

| dine in his own rooms; so that sometimes a 
| week would pass without the other inmates of 
| Templestowe once seeing his face. This was 
| the manner of his life throughout the winter 
and the early spring. As soon as the weather 

was open enough to give an outside chance of 

sport, he was off to a salmon river in Norway, 

whence he came back straight to his grouse 

moor. The autumn was the Ashleighs’ visit- 

| ing season, so that they were not likely to be 
| at Templestowe when Lord Atherstone returned 

thither. 

So perhaps it was more from lack of oppor- 

| tunity than from any other cause that Lady 
| Marian had thus far failed in attaining any sub- 
| stantial influence over her father-in-law. That 
| Lord Atherstone could treat any woman resid- 
ing under his own roof otherwise than court- 

| eously was impossible; but his manner toward 


brought to bear upon it one or two facts which | Marian, from the first, was marked by a cer- 
had escaped the notice of ablerdebaters; and his tain deference, and it was evident that he en- 
points, such as they were, were put with acertain | tertained no small respect for her opinion in 
neatness. Thus much even his depreciators | matters both great and small. On one point 
were fain to allow—confessing, moreover, that | only was Lord Atherstone utterly inaccessible. 
they “didn’t think he had it in him.” How He never could be induced to accompany Ma- 
some of these would have triumphed if they | rian to any one of the ceremonious festivities 
could have guessed what infinite pains it had given in her honor, when she came into Loam- 
cost Marian Ashleigh overnight to instill into her | shire after her marriage ; and when she hinted 
statesman the result of her own patient toil and | that Templestowe ought to make some hospita- 
research! But none ever did guess it. Philip | ble return, she was met by such a hopeless neg- 
himself, as was aforesaid, accepted his wife’s | ative that she never ventured to repeat the 
assistance as a matter of course, scarcely worth | suggestion. Lord Atherstone was not at all 
acknowledgment; and the wife was more than | incensed—he was simply impracticable. 

content it should be so, She had abundance| ‘‘You may fill the house to the roof-tree 
of ambition, but it was vicarious, like that of | with county people, if it pleases you,” he said; 





‘sonly wait till I'm out of it. I shall go to 
Norway early this year, and you may have a 
dinner here every day through the Whitsuntide 
recess, you know. ‘The Loamshire folks and 
I understand one another pretty well by this 
time. I can’t alter my ways to suit such an 
occasion as this,” 

Lady Marian was far too wise to argue the 
question ; neither did she avail herself of the 
permission to throw open Templestowe in the 
absence of its master. Somehow it was per- 
fectly understood throughout the county that 
the seeming discourtesy was in nowise to be 
imputed to the Ashleighs, but people shook 
their heads more disparagingly than ever when 
they spoke of Lord Atherstone. The interdict 
extended only to Loamshire people; and both 
Philip and Marian knew that they were at per- 
fect liberty to invite to Templestowe any one of 
their kinsfolk or acquaintance; but they used 
the privilege very sparingly, and during the 
three years that ciapsed between their marriage 
and the opening of this tale, almost the only 
guests who sojourned there were certain of 
Ralph’s ancient brethren in arms. 


—-ae>— 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Ir was set down above, that, in the height of 
the hunting season, sometimes a whole week 
would pass without Lord Atherstone and his 
children meeting face to face. But this is 
scarcely correct, for there was no exception to 
the rule of the three breakfasting together on 
Sunday morning. This was part and parcel 
of the day’s routine, just as much as was at- 
tendance afterward at morning church, irre- 
spective of the state of the weather. It is to 
be feared that deep religious feeling had little 
to do with the baron’s exactitude on this point ; 
neither on other points did he seem specially 
solicitous to set a good example to his depend- 
ents; but somehow or another he had come to 
look on the whole performance in the light of 
a duty, and—this once settled—he would no 
more have neglected any portion thereof, than 
when on service he would have omitted to hold 
church parade. 

It is one of those dark, raw, wintry mornings 
on which things, both animate and inanimate, 
are apt to look their worst, with the exception 
of the fire, which is quite imperiously attractive. 
On Philip Ashleigh’s sharp, narrow face there 
are evident signs of discontent as he trifles list- 
lessly with his toast and coffee. He is a poor 
breakfast eater at the best of times, and now 
his appetite has entirely failed before the pros- 
pect of a chilly drive, followed up by a two 
hours’ sitting in about the draftiest church in 
Loamshire, during the latter half of which he 
will have the privilege of listening to a divine 
with whom he chances to differ on every con- 
ceivable point—theological, social, or moral. 
He is debating in his own mind gwhether he 
really does not feel unwell enough to give him- 
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self a sick-cevtificate ; but somehow—though he 
is sure the excuse will pass unquestioned—he 
does not feel equal to encountering the cold, 
half-incredulous smile that will be certainly seen 


on Lord Atherstone’s lip when he accepts the 


evasion. 


Lady Marian, though tolerably cheerful, all 
things considered, is not precisely chirping. 
She has not the remotest idea of shirking her 
duties; but they are none the pleasanter for 
that; and Philip has been unusually tiresome 
this morning. She has kept her temper admi- 
rably, as she always does; but it is up-hill work, 
and the drag will tell sometimes. 

Lord Atherstone’s face, as he sits over 
against her, though changes of temperature 
can not be supposed to affect him, looks unu- 
sually set and stern. ‘There is a good deal to 
study in that same face, though assuredly little 
to admire. The features are too marked ever 
to have been handsome, even before the brow 
was so furrowed, or the hollows under the 
temples and prominent cheek-bones so deeply 
sunken. The eyes are very keen and bright, 
but bright vith a hard metallic lustre, and ap- 
pear smaller than they really are, from being 
set so far back under overhanging brows. The 
mouth signifies little, for it is almost entirely 
hidden under a huge gray mustache, of such 
dimensions as are seldom seen in Western Eu- 
rope, trailing almost to the shoulder-blade ; and 
this is the more remarkable from the rest of 
the face and chin being closely shaven. Lord 
Atherstone js not much the middle 
height; but an extreme erectness of carriage, 
added to an angular gauntness of outline, rath- 
erenhances his stature. The lack of flesh has 
plainly nothing to do with ill health; but is 
partly natural, partly produced by incessant vio- 
lent exercise. Whether on foot or in saddle, 
Ralph Ashleigh carries his years exceedingly 
lightly; yet, if it must be owned, he looks them 
all. 

“T wonder why the post is invariably late on 
Sundays,” Philip began. It was rather hard 
that he was not allowed to finish even his com- 
plaint in peace; for, while the words were on 
his lips, the door opened, and the letters were 
brought in. 

If, as many men assert, the inevitable post is 
among the crosses of life, it is one which may 
be much alleviated or aggravated, according to 
the times and seasons of its befalling use 

I remember a certain country house, attract- 
ive in all other respects, that, for not a few, was 
utterly marred as a place of sojourn by reason 
of the manner of the postal delivery. With a 
terrible punctuality, in the very middle of the 
breakfast, the ominous leathern satchel ap- 
peared, and its contents were distributed to 
whomsoever they may concern by the white 
hands of the chatelaine herself. - Any one 
fond of studying the weaker side of human 
nature might gain some useful hints by watch- 
ing this ordeal—no lighter word is sufficiently 
expressive. The womankind, as a rule, came 


above 
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out of it jauntily enough. If there is any matter | than an automaton’s, and his complexion 
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Was 


dark or dangerous hidden under those dainty | too deeply tanned and weather-stained to 


envelopes, they carried it off with the superb 
placidity of absolute innocence, or of experi- 
enced diplomacy; but the men bore themselves 
far otherwise. Out of many I can only recall 
one who seemed exempt from the general em- 
barrassment and discomfort. He was an eld- 
erly bachelor of untold wealth, and of such a 
repellent exterior that no human creature was 
likely to address him except on business pure 
and simple. The miserable subterfuges and at- 
tempts at dissimulation practiced by the others 
were painfully comic to witness. The worst, 
perhaps because it was most transparent, of all 
was the assumed carelessness of one individual, 
who, after just glancing at his letters, always 
laid them aside as if they could contain no- 
thing worth prompt perusal. Now this man 
was in the bonds of fealty, more or less legiti- 
mate, to a despotic beauty, who also was num- 
bered in that fair company; but all prohibi- 
tion notwithstanding, he persisted in keeping 
up communication with a favorite cousin, with 
whom, according to his own account, he main- 
tained quasi fraternal relations. Every letter, 
however harmless, issuing from this especial 
quarter, was considered by the reigning power 
as nothing less than absolutely treasonable; and 
the criminal’s condition, whenever the post-bag 
brought one of these contraband missives, was a 
caution to all conspirators present and to come. 
Without interchanging one glance with the im- 
perial eyes that watched him from the other side 
of the table so scornfully, he knew that his as- 
sumed indifference did not for a moment im- 
pose upon her, or even upon other less inter- 
ested spectators. He probably felt a real curi- 
osity to see what the letter might contain, and 
nothing is so provoking as small futile sacri- 
fices. Yet day by day he used to enact the 
same dreary farce, with a power of self-abase- 
ment truly wonderful. And all this took place 
in a house whose hospitality is limitless, and 
where every guest has the largest license to 
amuse himself according to his own good pleas- 
ure. q 

It was only on Sunday morning that the post- 
bag reached Templestowe at such an inconven- 
ient hour; and the letters were always sorted 
before they were brought into the breakfast- 
room. ‘This morning there is a large packet 
for Philip Ashleigh, a smaller one for his wife, 
and one single note for Lord Atherstone. 

He opened it hastily, but read it very slowly, 
for it only contained about four lines, and it was 
fully a couple of minutes before he laid it down. 
Lady Marian, after just glancing at the outside, 
threw down her own letters, and looked forth, 
so to speak, from her ambushment behind the 
great silver urn. 

Lord Atherstone’s face was singularly im- 
passive as a rule; even when he was very 
wroth its expression seldom altered, and the 
words, hard, bitter, or cruel, as they might 
be, issued from lips that moved scarcely more 


| 





| links from being quite trust-worthy. 


change. Nevertheless there was one sign 
whereby a very close observer might guess 
that emotion of some sort or other was Stirring 
within him. This was a slight darkening of 
color round the prominent cheek-bones ; you 
could not call it a flush; it was rather as if 
the skin had suddenly become strained there, 
and so had checked the free circulation of the 
blood. The effect never lasted above a second 
or two, and very few even of those who had 
known Ralph most intimately had ever noticed 
it; but of these few Lady Marian was one, 
Her eyes rested now on her father-in-law’s 
countenance as long as they could do so un- 
observed, and then they fell on the half-open 
letter on the table, and rested there yet longer, 
Lord Atherstone had not followed the direc- 
tion of her glance, and it was more mechan- 
ically than because he had any suspicion of 
being scrutinized that he folded up the note 
and thrust it into his breast-pocket; but be- 
fore he did so Lady Marian had had time to 
satisfy herself that the handwriting was unmis- 
takably feminine. If she had read the note 
through it probably would not have helped her 
much in her mystification. It was dated from 
a quiet West End hotel, and contained only 
these words: 

* Dear Lorp Atuerstonr,—You have probably for- 
gotten that I promised to let you know when we were 
passing through town. It is to clear my own con- 
science that I write to tell you that we are here fora 
week, on our way to Devonshire.—Very truly yours, 

“Tsauet SHarron.” 

Never in all her life had Marian Ashleigh 
been so thoroughly intriguée. She was not in 
the habit of judging any of her fellow-creat- 
ures by a very high standard, and did not give 
her father-in-law credit either for blameless mo- 
rality or exalted philosophy. Under the influ- 
ence of violent or vindictive passion she held 
him capable of committing himself even to the 
verge of crime; but from any temptation pro- 
ceeding from womankind she had till now sup- 
posed him safer than most saints that have 
flourished since the time of Saint Simeon of 
the Pillar. For three years she had watched 
narrowly, though quite unobtrusively, his go- 
ings-out and comings-in, and had contrived to 
be furnished with tolerably accurate accounts 
of his demeanor and way of life when he was 
absent from Templestowe; and neither per- 
sonal observation nor report had led her to 
believe that Lord Atherstone had ever linger- 
ed in female society a minvte longer than was 
absolutely required of him by courtesy, much 
less that he had ever shown the faintest pre- 
dilection for the company or conversation of 
any individual. 

But Lady Marian was too astute not to be 
aware that her chain of evidence was not alto- 
gether perfect. There were two or three weak 
places, if yot gaps, that prevented the other 
She could 





only argue on probabilities, after all; but these 


made up a strong 


ANTE 


case—so strong that now 
her surprise and apprehension there min- 


ied something of the disgust of a mathemati- 


an who, after working out a long problem in 
namics, finds the result vary materially from 
ig calculation. She was very careful to pre- 
nt her eyes, when they met Lord Ather- 
e's, from betraying either curiosity or vig- 
nee; nevertheless was aware that he 
coided them, as he addressed himself to his 


she 


neal with a haste and eagerness quite dispro- 
rtioned to his apparent appetite. There 


was a conscious look about him which pro 


ked Lady Marian intensely. When she 
ke it was with a peevishness quite foreign 
» her usual manner. 
“J wish I could afford to keep a town-cor 
spondent, as the country papers do; then 
might have a chance now and then of 
getting a letter worth reading through. I can 
guess at the contents of all mine without open- 
them; they are all written to pattern, 
Philip, I hope you have had some bad news 
is morning; that would be so much better 
in none. 

Her husband looked up at her rather sulkily. 
He was so unused to any thing like a display of 
temper cn his wife’s part that he supposed she 
was jesting, and, considering the weather and 
he cireumstances, thought the jest ill-timed. 

‘What nonsense you talk, Marian!” he said. 
“Tt would serve you right if you were to be 

But I've no news—good, 

My letters are all official 

You may look through them 


taken at your word, 
, or indifferent. 
—all on business. 
vou like.” 

‘‘And answer them too!” she said, shrug- 
ging her shoulders, ‘It’s a great proof of 

mfidence, Philip, certainly. Lm hardly so 
grateful as I ought to be, especially as to-day 
s popularly supposed to be a day of rest. And 

« haven’t a crumb of news for me, Mon- 
seigneur ?” 

There was a gleam of intelligence, if not of 
mischief, now in her bright black eyes; and for 
the second time Lord Atherstone’s cheek dark- 
ened as he looked up and met them. 

‘I’m sorry to say not one,” he answered, 
slowly. ‘‘Mine was but a scrap of a note, 
and the writer is no acquaintance of yours.” 

Marian Ashleigh was a very intrepid person, 
and stood in much less awe of her father-in-law 
than did most of those over whom he had an- 
thority; nevertheless she was not bcid enough 
to push questioning further just now. Break- 
fast was soon over; and during the drive to 
church only a few desultory remarks on indif- 
ferent subjects were exchanged between the 
three. The sermon was rather above the 
dead-level of rural eloquence ; but the good 
seed fell on stony groand that was scattered 
over the manor pew. Philip Ashleigh being, 


as has been aforesaid, in a state of chronic an- | 


tagonism to the rector, invariably made a point 
of looking bored from first to last, even if he 
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refrained from overt movements of impatience ; 
but his wife as invariably tried to counteract 
this by a show of attention admirably acted, if 
it were not sincere; on this occasion she was 
quite unequal to the task ; and the rector could 
not have conscientiously commended the ex- 
ample of any one of these his chief parishion- 
There was no mistaking the meaning of 
and 


ers, 
Lady Marian’s restless wandering glances ; 
the most confident of preachers would scarcely 
have supposed that Lord Atherstone, as he sat 
motionless with folded arms and bent head, was 
pondering over the discourse then in delivery. 

The burden of the leaden sky had begun to 
descend in a sharp sleet-shower as they drove 
homeward. The look of injury deepened on 
Philip’s face, and Lady Marian, by no means 
so sensitive, could not repress a shudder as she 
drew her sables closely around her. 

“IT don’t envy you your ride to cover to- 
morrow, Monseigneur.” said. “Ts the 
meet very far off? Don’t you almost hope 
it will freeze ?” 

Lord Atherstone gazed out of t 
window as he answered : 

“T don’t think there will be a frost, at least 
not a lasting one; but it don’t affect me for to- 
morrow. I’m going to London for two or three 
days. If you have any commissions for me, 
Marian, you'd better let me have them to- 
night.” 

Iie did not look round till he had quite fin- 
ished speaking. If he had done so a second 
sooner he would have seen the lady's firm white 
teeth press her lower lip somewhat sharply ; but 


she 


h 
ne 


carriage 


she replied in her usual careless, off-hand way : 
“Thanks, It’s very kind of you, especially 
as I’ dare say you have quantities to do. It 
must be real business that takes you up to town 
just now. I won't be troublesome." If you 
will bring down two or three tiny parcels, that 
will be all.” 
Throughout his life Lord Atherstone had 
|cherished a singular dislike to any form of 
evasion. He carried this to an extreme, and 
had been more than once involved in a serious 
scrape simply because he would blunder on 
straightforward, instead of availing himself of 
a side-door of escape invitingly open, Even 
now, though evidently disinclined to talk, and 
though he did not for an instant admit her right 
of questions, he did not choose to leave Lady 
Marian under what he, knowing nothing of her 
secret thoughts, held to be a false impression. 
“Tt isn’t exactly business that takes me up,” 
he said, gravely; ‘‘still I may be a good deal 
However, you needn't scruple about 


occupied, 
I shall have time enough 


your commissions. 
for them and to spare.” 

She muttered a few more words of thanks, 
and then dropped the subject ; neither was it 
renewed. It was only at dinner that the oth- 
ers saw any thing of Lord Atherstone. 

When Marian had any threads of thought to 
unravel she infinitely preferred being alone; 
but to-day this could not be. Philip had got 
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into a fashion of doing 1 most of his letter- writ- 
ing in his wife’s morning-roow—why, it would 
be difficult to say, for he rarely consulted her, 
and still more rarely employed her as his secre- 
tary—feeling a sort of satisfaction in getting 
through his own work in his own way. Per- 
haps it was pleasanter to vent his peevishness 
on another person, howsoever unsympathetic, 
than to waste it on empty air; for Marian, 
though she humored and managed her husband 
wonderfully well, declined to encourage mere 
fretfulness. As a rule, she rather encouraged 
his presence than otherwise; but on this par- 
ticular afternoon he was decidedly in her way. 

With a real anxiety in her mind, it was in- 
expressibly irritating to see Philip disquieting 
himself about such trifles as how best to an- 
swer the vague application of some meek con- 
stituent who “hoped Mr. Ashleigh would not 
forget him if any thing turned up in his line.’ 
However, she kept silence, and her temper to 
boot, till the last epistle was finished; and 
Philip, cowering over the fire, indulged in a 
steady bout of grumbling. 

‘Tf there’s one thing I hate more than an- 
other,” he began, ‘it’s being hurried over one’s 
correspondence. What with church-going in 
the morning, and the absurdly early hour the 
post leaves at, it is a scramble from first to 
last; and of course there are more things to 
answer on Sunday than on any other day ; but 
it’s quite of a piece with all the other arrange- 
ments or disarrangements of this house. To 
get the least possible amount of comfort and 


convenience at the highest possible price has 
been the rule ever since I’ve known it.” 


Marian Ashileigh’s voice, though generally 
cheery enough, was not soft in any of its in- 
flections: there was an incisiveness in it now 
which even to her husband sounded strange. 

**You have always disliked Templestowe, I 
think, Philip. Would you like to make the 
experiment of living elsewhere ? If you would 
really be happier it might be worth trying.” 

He glanced askance at her, much as he had 
done that morning at breakfast; but this time 
it was quite evident she was not jesting. 

‘What have my likes or dislikes to say to 
it?” heinquired. ‘ Beggars can not be choos- 
ers. You don’t suppose I’m Quixotic enough 
to think of setting up house for ourselves while 
we can live at free quarters?” 

**Scarcely beggars,” she said, in the same 
cold tone; ‘‘at least I have not been brought 
up in such magnificent notions of penury. 
When the settlements were drawn, our allow- 
ance was considered by those who ought to 


know best as amply sufficient to maintain a| 


separate establishment; and so it would prove, 
I don’t doubt, with fair management, I have 
never hinted at such a thing because I’m per- 
fectly content here, and because I see the wis- 
dom of |: aying by for a rainy day; but we have 
laid by—not a great magot, but enough to start | 
us if we chose, or if we were obliged, to w alk | 
alone.” 
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“Ww hat on earth are you driving at?” ho 
said, more fretfully than ever. “Of “eae bre 
don’t choose ; and as for being obliged, , 
reason have you for supposing we have outsta; 1 
our welcome? You are rather a favorite wit} 
my lord ; and, to do him justice, he would no. 
er want to get rid of me unless we quarreled 
I have steered clear of that so far, and J » 
not likely to begin at this time of day. 

only a crotchet you have got into your he; 

or have you taken offense at something ?” 

She smiled—not quite so pleasantly 
her wont. 

“I'm not given to crotchéts that I’m aware 
of, or to take offense either, especially whey 
none can possibly have been meant. Mop. 
seigneur and I are, as we have always been, 
the best friends conceivable. But, P hilip, with 
your talent for finding rocks ahead, I do wen- 
der that it has never occurred to you that our 
tenure here need not necessarily depend 
your father’s good-will. 
marry again ?” 

Ashleigh started from his stooping posture 
as if he had been galvanized; but he so fy 
controlled himself as to mask his astonishment 
under an angry laugh. 

“‘That is a crotchet with a vengeance,” he 
said. ‘* Why, I should just as soon expect t 
hear of my father’s playing the mountebank in 
Heslingford market-place, as of his proposing 
to any woman, gentle or simple. Look at his 
age!” 

Lady Marian’s eyes, as they rested 
husband, gleamed with covert satire. 
could not help realizing how many more of all 
the essentials of youth were still to be found in 
Lord Atherstone than in his son. If it were a 
question of a hard day’s work, comparison be- 
tween the twowould have been utterly absurd; 
for Philip, from his childhood upward, had been 
something more than an imaginary invalid; 
but in point of vitality and freshness of energy 
his inferiority would have been equally evident. 
It was somewhat mortifying to Marian to recog 
nize the fact; nevertheless, she did recognize 
it fully; and Philip’s cool way of ignoring it 
almost provoked her to the retort uncourteous, 
But she had never yet said a severe, scarcely 
ever a sharp word to him; and she refrained 
herself now—only saying quietly : 

**T don’t think his age has much to do with 
it; his elders marry every day. But I 
that up to this morning I had as few misgivings 
on the subject as yourself. I don’t feel quite 
so confident now. I am not going to keep you 
in suspense about it. You didn’t notice, I sup- 
pose, that Monseigneur only got one letter this 
morning; indeed, it was not a letter, it was 
only a short note; but it brought a change on 
his face that I’ve noticed only twice before. 
On both those occasions he was angry, fear- 
fully angry; this time the change was more 
| marked than I have ever seen it; but he was 

not vexed; I am certain of that—just as cer- 
‘tain as that the note was in a woman’s hand- 
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Suppose he were to 
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writing. He's going to town to. morrow—not 

on business.” | 
Philip was one of those who, up to a certain 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tus will be as convenient time as any to 


point, are very stocks and stones of dogmatism ; take up, for your benefit, the link wanted in the 


but W 
- ; } 
way under their feet, begin to flounder about, | 


miserably invoking assistance from far and near. 

Tisough he never by any chance deferred to it 
in public, and very seldom in private, he had | 
an immense respect for his wife’s judgment; 
and his blank, helpless stare betrayed a convic- 
tion that she had not shot far wide of the mark | 
now. 

‘‘ Suppose—suppose it is so,” he stammered ; | 
“what can we do?” 

Probably some indefinite idea relative to the 
statute de dunatico was floating in his brain; | 
but it took no substantial shape. Lady Ma-| 
rian laughed in her turn—with all her consid- 
eration for her husband she really made the 
best of him to herself, no less than to others— 
the sight of his complete and sudden discom- 
fiture was too much for her sense of humor. 

“Do? Why, absolutely nothing but watch 
and wait; and we shall not have long to wait. 
Monseigneur could not keep a secret if his life 
lepended on it, unless perhaps it were the se- 
cret of his failure. It may be a false alarm, 





after all. At any rate, as the rector observed 


this morning—I don’t believe you heard it, and | 


I confess I heard little more myself— ‘ Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil.’ It applies to 
wedding-days as well as to others, I suppose. 
[ don’t mean to fret until I know what or whom 
I have to fret about; but I’ve been all this 
morning puzzling over this till I've got a head- 
ache. Weak—to say the least of it. I am 
going to try to sleep it off after I've sent the 
letters away ; so if you mean to stay here, you 
must ruminate silently.” 

Ashleigh was very discontented. He would 
have liked to have gone on speculating and 
complaining in his purposeless way indefinitely ; 
but he knew by experience, when his wife made 
up her mind to be left alone, she was as inac- 
cessible as an obstinate ancient oracle. So, 
muttering and mumbling, he took himself off 
to the library, which, next to the room he had 
just quitted, was his favorite place of resort— 
he was still a great reader in a desultory fash- 
ion—and got through the afternoon as best he 
could, He and Lady Marian did not meet till 
dinner-time, when the head and front, not only 
of the house, but of the offending, was pres- 
ent. 

Philip was remarkably silent throughout the 
meal; but whenever he could do so unobserved, 
leveled at his father such furtive suspicious 
glances as a timid person might cast at a man 
supposed to carry about him some terrible weap- 
on that might easily explode unawares. How- 
ever, Lord Atherstone seldom troubled himself 
about his son’s good or evil temper; and Lady 
Marian made as much conversation as he cared 
for. So that the evening passed off smoothly 
enough on the whole. 


ho, directly they feel the ground giving | chain of Lady Marian’s reasoning concerning 


her father-in-law’s proclivities or antipathies in 
the question matrimonial. 

On his way southward from Scotland in the 
previous autumn, Lord Atherstone had fulfilled 
a promise of some standing, by turning aside to 
the si:ooting-lodge of an ancient comrade who 
dwelt on the hither side of the border. Gener- 
al Percy was a bachelor, utterly inveterate and 
irreciaimable ; and one might almost have ex- 
pected as much to hear under his roof the echo 
of ghostly footsteps as the rustle of silk or 
muslin. Indeed, he himself looked somewhat 
ashamed when he confessed to his friend that 
their party was not purely masculine. 

“They are about the only relations I have 
left,” he said, apologetically, ‘‘and blood's 
thicker than water, especially up here in the 
north; but I wish they had chosen any other 
time for their visit. Women never seem to 
think it possible they can crowd you either in a 
house or in a carriage. I couldn’t well refuse 
to receive them, either. It would have seemed 
unkind just now, for Isabel Shafton has had a 
good deal of trouble lately about that boy of 
hers; and she’s always asking my advice about 
him. I wish she’d asked for it before she put 
him into the —th Hussars. They went a fair 
pace when you and I remember them; and they 
have made it much hotter since—a great deal 
too hot for Miles Shafton to live with. I hope 
my cousins won’t bore you. We haven't found 
them much in the way so far—indeed we 
scarcely see them except at dinner.” 

Whatever his private prejudices might have 
been, Lord Atherstone’s misogyny—if such a 
word ever really expressed the state of his feel- 
ings—was negative, not positive. Marian Ash- 
leigh was quite right in believing that for many 
years he had never sought or willingly put him- 
self in the way of feminine society; but when 
it was inevitable he accepted it with perfect 
equanimity; and in spite of a certain taciturni- 
ty and reserve, appeared sufficiently at his ease 
therein. 

**T am not quite such a savage as I look, 
Percy,” he said, ‘tor as they make me out in 
Loamshire. I wish you hadn't taken the trquble 





to account for your cousins’ presence here. It 
would have been very unlike you if you had 
put them off. It ‘ll be rather a relief to hear 
| something talked about at dinner besides shoot- 
ing. I've had nearly a surfeit of that lately.” 
Though when at home Lord Atherstone, as 
you know, kept most irregular hours, in anoth- 
er man’s house he was the pink of punctuality. 
An echo was still lingering in the dinner-gong 
as he crossed the stone-paved hall. The other 
inmates of Kirkfell, it seemed, did not keep 
quite such military time, for, passing through 
the half-open door, he perceived that the draw- 
ing-room had only one occupant. He had cer- 
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tainly no eye for artistic effect, but on the 
threshold he stopped still, almost holding his 
breath while he stood agaze. 

A woman’s figure, thrown out in relief against 
the dusky red light streaming through the west- 
ward window—nothing more, for the face was 
averted. It was a remarkable figure, to be 
sure. Too tall even for the heroic standard 
of female proportion, yet of such wonderful 
symmetry that few would have taken an inch 
from its stature, or wished an outline fuller or 
finer, The lady’s head was bent over some 
flowers that she was tying together; but from | 
the curve of the neck it was easy to guess that 
when erect it would be carried not less haught- 
ily than gracefully. 

This was the picture that Lord Atherstone 
studied, with more attention, perhaps, than he 
had yet bestowed on any master-piece either 
of nature or art. His footsteps had made no 
sounds on the flags of the hall, so that his 
entry was unnoticed, and his contemplation 
was only disturbed by his host's voice close to 
his shoulder. 

“You are more than punctual, Atherstone. 
I am glad of it; for I needn’t make this first 
introduction so formal. We are too old com- 
rades for you and any of my kin to meet quite 
as strangers. Lena, 1 rely on your help to 
make Lord Atherstone thoroughly at home at 
Kirkfell.” 

The lady had turned with a start; but, as 
she came forward very slowly, and swept near- 


er and nearer—her ample skirts of filmy white 
seeming to bear her up like a cloud—her man- 
ner was remarkably self-possessed, and her few 
words of welcome did not sound like a mere 


form of courtesy. The autumn day was clos- 
ing in fast, and Lena Shafton’s back was turn- 
ed toward the fading western light; yet Ralph 
Atherstone perused her face not less thoroughly 
than if they met under the broad glare of noon. 


The first feeling of many men looking on | 


that face, after they had admired the figure, 
would have been disappointment. Except a | 
pair of large, brilliant brown eyes, it hardly | 
contained a fe&ture which a critic, and not a 
saptious one either, might not have depreca- 
ted. The nose, though not ill-shaped, was 
something too broad, and wanted clearness of 
outline; the cheeks, though soft and smooth, 
wanted roundness ; the lips, ripe and tempting 
as they were, might have been more delicately 
chiseled; and two ranges of faultless white 
teeth did not help to make the mouth—decid- 
edly too large—look smaller. It had been 
matter of wonderment to many of Lena’s fast 
friends, to say nothing of her rivals, that from 
her débutante days until now so few had been 
found to contest her right to rank among 
reigning beauties. Perhaps it was her im- 
perial self-assertion that imposed on people 
irresistibly ; and ic was only in her absence— 
when they were looking at her photograph, for 
instance—they confessed that they had admired 
in spite of their judgment. Ralph’s keen glance 


took in all the defects set down here, only it yo; 
not as defects that he noted them, but rather as 
items harmonizing perfectly with the entirety »; 
a type of womanhood differing from, if Not ex. 
celling, any that he had looked upon yet. § 
and never otherwise—sleeping or waking: . 
despite of all the changes which passed oy 
it; whether it were frowning or smiling, pils- 
sionate or cold, enticing or repellent—that f; 
appeared to him while his life endured, 

If there be such a thing as love at first sigh; 
—I believe that modern science has not eliy 
nated it from morbid pathology—it would | 
rather difficult to fix a term of age which j) 
sures to either man or woman perfect safe; 
from infection. But it was nothing approach- 
ing to this that Ralph experienced now, |; 
was rather such a dazzling and confusion of 
the senses as might have assailed one of the 
champions of Scandinavian story, who, after 
long wandering through desolate lands, wher 
sparse sun-gleams scarcely lit the sullen hori- 
zon, and scanty lichens seldom peer above the 
eternal snow, suddenly found himself oy 
against the gate of a witch-garden, wherein al! 
manner of strange fruits and flowers seemed t 
blush and blossom under a tropical giow. 

Partly by choice, partly from force of cir- 
cumstances in former days—wholly by choice 
of late—Lord Atherstone’s life had been 
solitary; but if through all these years fa 
faces had been as plenty round him as blue- 
bells in spring-time, it is very possible that | 
might have kept the even tenor of his way till 
he met Lena Shafton. If the horoscope of such 
men could be read it would be seen that a sin- 
gular—perhaps one single—conjunction of in- 
fluences is needed to bring about a certain end. 
This conjunction may occur only after long de- 
lay—it may be never; but when all the condi- 
tions are fulfilled the result is inevitable. 

Whatever Ralph felt, you may easily believe 
that he betrayed it by no sign. Indeed, his 
manner was so remarkably formal that Miss 
Shafton thought within herself that, with the 
best possible intentions, it would be rather dif- 
ficult to make such a guest feel himself at home 
any where. Nevertheless, her first impressions 
were not unfavorable. Lord Atherstone’s ap- 
pearance struck her as being decidedly pictur- 
esque in the wieux grognard style; and her big 
brown eyes dwelt on him with a curiosity rath- 
er less languid than they usually deigned to 
bestow upon strangers. Before the three could 
have begun a conversation, had they been that 
way minded, the door opened again, and Mrs. 
Shafton came in. 

A handsome woman decidedly—handsomer, 
perhaps, if judged by the rule and canon of 
beauty, than her daughter, in spite of her forty 
odd summers. But that she had known care 
and trouble was evident ; and she carried these 
less lightly than she did her years; for though 
her brow was still smooth, and her complexion 
fresh and clear, her face, when the features 
were not in active play, would settle down into 
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alicia 
an eager Vigilance, disagreeably suggestive of a 
purpose underlying the outward amenity. For 
Mrs. Shafton’s manner was much more cordial 
than Lena’s, and there was a mixture in it of 
vivacity and célinerie that was wonderfuliy at- 
tractive at first, if the fascination did not al- 
ways endure. In spite of prejudice, and, what 
is much more to the purpose, in spite of pres- 
ent preoceupation, Lord Atherstone was fain 
to acknowledge this; and within the next ten 
minutes he took himself pretty sharply to task 
for having 1m the privacy of his own chamber 
spoken unholy words concerning feminine in- 
truders. 

“There is no order of precedence among 
cousins,” General Percy said, when dinner was 
announced. ‘Atherstone, will you take in 
Mrs. Shafton? I mean to keep Lena by me 
till I finish what I’ve got to say to her; and 
there’s no one here likely to be jealous, I 
think.” 

There was a gruff laugh of assent, for it 
chanced that the speaker and ‘his guests were 
as nearly as possible of the same standing; but 
one man did not smile. It was not that he was 
inclined more than the others to resent his old 
comrade’s jest. What kept him grave was an 
uneasy doubt, lasting no longer than the flicker 
of summer lightning, whether under circum- 
stances different from these it would be so cer- 
tain that Ralph Atherstone had utterly out- 
lived jealousy. Nevertheless, he was rather 
pleased than otherwise at having to take charge 
of Mrs. Shafton. He and Lena sat at oppo- 
site ends of the table, of course; and for that 
first evening, at all events, he preferred study- 
ing at his ease, from that safe distance, the pic- 
ture which, when first seen, had affected him 
so powerfully. Neither was his contemplation 
often disturbed; for Mrs. Shafton, when she 
found him inclined to be taciturn, had the tact 
to fall in with that humor rather than attempt 
to force it, and, besides a passing remark or 
two dropped at judicious intervals on her right, 
turned the current of her conversation entirely on 
her left-hand neighbor—a portly veteran, who, 
albeit the father of a large family, and in all 
points of the matrimonial law blameless, was 
noted for his admiration of mature beauty, and 
was disposed to make the very best of his pres- 
ent opportunity. 

Among other antique customs kept up at 
Kirkfell was that of sitting late and long after 
dinner, There was no deep drinking, for ev- 
ery man there was too stanch a sportsman to 
imperil steadiness of hand or clearness of eye 
on the morrow. But the host and his guests, 
all of whom, with one exception, had shot there 
for many seasons, liked lingering over their 
wine, recalling old times and old friends and 
old stories, with an occasional spice thrown in 
of modern scandal; and when they did adjourn 
they tarried in the drawing-room only long 
enough to swallow their coffee up-standing, on 
their way to the smoking-room beyond, It 
was perfectly understood that the womankind 


CHRISTMAS-BOX. 


were not expected to preside over this refresh- 
ment, unless they fancied it; and as the sitting 
was unusually late on that especial night, no- 
body but Lord Atherstone was surprised to find 
them gone to their rest. It was something 
more than surprise that he felt, if the truth 
must be told. Chafing at his own weakness, 
he was fain to confess that he was really dis- 
appointed when, on entering, he saw that no 
gleam of snowy drapery relieved the darkness 
of the half-lighted room. He saw that gleam- 
ing more than once before morning broke in 
the course of his troubled dreams. 





MISS BRIDGET’S CHRISTMAS-BOX. 
\ ISS BRIDGET was an old maid; that is, 
4 she had been so long recognized and 
known as ‘‘ Miss Bridget” that her friends and 
neighbors would have scouted the idea of her 
ever being called by any other name. There 
had been, to be sure, vague rumors of an early 
fondness on her part for some curly -headed 
youth; but whether that fondness had beer 
reciprocated or not was a question only set at 
rest by the general opinion that no one could 
ever know Miss Bridget without loving her; so 
it was generously conceded that the curly- 
headed youth had gone to sea and been ship- 
wrecked and drowned, end that Miss Bridget 
had “worn the willow” ever since, and would 
always continue so to do, for his sweet sake, 

The only reason for this sad and catastrophic- 
al supposition rested in the known possession, 
by Miss Bridget, of a miniature representing 
a young man having large blue eyes and curl- 
ing light hair, and clad in a blue jacket; yet on 
this slender hypothesis was erected a complete 
sea-faring romance, which the younger of Miss 
Bridget’s friends delighted in rehearsing for her 
edification whenever they felt in a peculiarly 
tantalizing humor—delighted chiefly because 
of the perfectly charming blush the story brought 
to Miss Bridget’s cheeks, and the marvelously 
tender smile with which it softened the rather 
sad lines of her mouth. 

Miss Bridget lived in a large old stone house 
in a street which had once been in the suburbs 
of the great city, and where residences had 
been sparsely scattered about, and were of a 
more substantial character than those usually 
erected. 

But the great city in its progress had caught 
up with this street, lined it with blocks of flar- 
ing red brick houses, and rushed onward, far 
out into the country. 

Miss Bridget could have disposed of her prop- 
erty at a very high figure if she had felt so in- 
clined; but she did not, and no inducements 
could change her opinions on this question; so 
she continued to live there, isolated, though in 
the midst of a constantly changing crowd of 
inhabitants, and her dwelling stood out. from 
among its modern neighbors —among them, 
but not of them. 

It was a stately, solid, square-built mansion, 
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with a home-like and comforting look, not 
shared with any of “ those others.” 

It stood in the centre of several lots of 
ground, was possessed of a lawn and fine old 
shade trees in front, and a flower and fruit 
garden behind, and was shut in from the out- 
side world, and all noise and confusion, by a 
high stone-wall and a strong oaken gate, stud- 
ded with big iron nail-heads, 

From the polished iron mastiffs that guarded 
the portal, to the brass knobs and the brass 
knocker of the front-door, all was shiny and 
in order, The interior of the house was a 
marvel of neatness and comfort. The massive 


furniture, darkened by age and daily friction, | 
though unfashionable and out of date, was state- | 


ly and comfortable. 
The bright cannel-coal fire in the sitting- 


room, that flashed in the large open grate as | 
soon as the brown leaves in the garden began | 


to fall, was a charm in itself. 

The polished brass fire-dogs and fender— 
more for ornament than use—reminded one 
of the stability and security of olden times. 
And when Miss Bridget could be seen sitting 
in front of the fire at dusk, with some of her 
young friends about her, the scene of home 
comfort and quietude was complete. 

Miss Bridget’s household was orderly through 


a system which had been followed for forty years | 
—in fact, ever since she was a baby, and a beau- 
tiful young mother and @ strong manly father sat 
in the room she now occupied. 

The same highly-respectable butler—white- 


haired and time-worn—waited at table; the | 
same fat and equally respectable housekeeper | 


managed her domestic concerns who had man- 
aged them for her mother before her. The life 


in the stone house was, in fact, one of the last | 
relics of the life of a half century before, when | 


it was a hope and a joy to have lived at all, 
instead of a disease and an insanity, as it is 
nowadays. 

Miss Bridget formed, in truth, a connecting | 
link between the old and the new. Her recol- 
lections were of the past and of the old—but 
rather by tradition than by actual experience, 
for she was only forty—while her associations 
seemed ever with the young. 

With old people she did not assimilate; and | 
almost daily she would be found surrounded by 
young, charming, and gaudy creatures—butter- 
flies of the fashionable world—who sought in 
Miss Bridget’s society a nameless charm which 
seemed to soothe the feverish excitement under 
which they lived, and to remind them of an ex- 
istence more beautiful if less brilliant, and ten- 
der and sweet in its every element of orderly 
repose and refinement. Miss Bridget was pos- 
sessed of a competence, and of competent serv- 
ants, honest withal, to dispense it ; therefore her 
domestic avocations were few. 

Many of her friends wondered how she occu- 
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| newest; and her music was something to }, 
| remembered, as of the utterance of an harmo. 
| nious soul through sympathetic fingers, Still, 
the greater portion of her time was unaccoyny. 
ed for to the curious. 

Meanwhile there was wretchedness and go;. 
row and starvation in the by-ways of the great 
city that recognized in her an angel of mere, 
and a constant savior from the worst of eyils, 

There were poor, down-trodden creatures 
who could have told how many of Miss Bridg. 
et’s hours were dispensed. 

But she held conversation between her righ 
and her left hand on such topics to be a yanit; 
and unworthy, and therefore these acts of hers 
passed into the Divine record, unknown of 
men. 

That she was ever amiable, kindly, and gep- 
erous, was a general reputation which she had 
achieved by the mere force of her personality: 
but those who so believed her would have been 
at a loss for details to attest its truth. 

Meanwhile there were none who did not es- 

teem her happy above most, for that she was 
tranquil and uncomplaining. And these would 
have marveled had they read her heart, and 
| known that hers had been aq life of bitter disap- 
| pointment, as well as of entire self-abnegation; 
| yet such it was, 
The intuition which grasps at truth, even un- 
knowingly, had seized the secret of her heart in 
| its furtive decision on the merits of the hidden 
miniature romance. 

Twenty years before Miss Bridget had loved 
and been loved by the curly-headed young man 
whose portrait she preserved; and the separa- 
tion of the threads of their lives, which ought 
to have been woven together perpetually, had 
been the sad, sore episode which had chastened 
and saddened a spirit full of bright enjoyment 
| and capacity for the perfection of earthly hap- 
piness. He had been poor, and she had been 
rich; and their story, like most sad ones, was a 
short one. 

A few months of constant association and 








| of growing love, and then the sickening disap- 


pointment of blighted hopes, and the young 
man had donned the blue jacket in which the 
artist had painted him, and had departed across 
seas, and they had never met since. 

Even correspondence was forbidden them by 
her parents—who loved their only child with 
that ignorant love that does not foresee; and, 
as she was dutiful and he was proud, the thread 
had been cut, and they had drifted widely asun- 
der. 

It had been in the autumn that he had gone 
away from her; and ever since, and now, when 
the season had returned, and the brown leaves 
pattered on the stone walks in the garden, she 
had felt the sadness of her crushed-out longings 
and hopes press heavily upon her. 

Now, when the shrill blasts were wailing 





pied her time, since she was never seen with 
crochet or Berlin- wool employment in her 
hands. True, she read much, and of the 


mournfully outside, and the Christmas-tide— 
| which promised to be green that year—was only 
|a day off, the depression of her spirits seemed 
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almost beyond the control of her dearly-bought 


self-command. 

It was toward dusk on Christmas-eve, and 
she sat alone by the bright fire in the sitting- 
room, and that she might for once accept the 
painful pleasure of reminiscence, she let her 
memory carry her back to those halcyon days 
twenty years gone. 

She had been surrounded by a group of young 
and happy beauties all the afternoon; but they 
had dropped away and left her alone; and so 
she sat, deep in thought, when a loud rap of the 
knocker startled her for a moment, and she 
came out of her reverie, thinking it might be 
the return of one of her late visitors, or a new 
one; and so her face, which had for a few mo- 
ments become hard with lines of unrest, soft- 
ened into its usual placidity. 

The door of the sitting-room opened, and the 
butler appeared, bearing a small, rough-looking 
box. 

“t's a box, marm, just left here by a sailor- 
chap, who said he was sent by the captain of 
a ship, and told to leave it, and no answer. Will 
I bring it in here, marm ?” 

“Yes, Joseph,” said Miss Bridget. ‘ You 
may place it here at my feet, and bring some- 
thing to open it.” 

The butler placed it on the rug at her feet 
and left the room. Miss Bridget examined the 
direction curiously, 

It read thus: 

“To Miss Bringer Cutver, 


No. 2 —— Street, 
New York.” 
It was bound with hoops of iron, and bore the 
appearance of having traveled; but the outside 
gave no clew to its source. 
The butler returned, and after some trouble 
removed the lid, and retired. 


The contents of the box were wrapped in a | 


covering of oil-silk ; and Miss Bridget removed 
this, and found beneath—a worn-out and faded 
blue jacket, a sailor’s hat and knife, and, wrapped 
in a bit of the same silk, the companion-picture 
of the miniature of the curly-headed young man 
—a portrait of a beautiful girl, apparently about 
twenty years of age. 

Miss Bridget held these things for a moment 
in her hands; then she folded them slowly to- 


gether, and rising from her knees, walked qui- | 


etly out of the room and up stairs, leaving the 
empty box on the floor. 

When the maid knocked at her bedroom 
door, half an hour later, to call her for tea, 
Miss Bridget answered that she was ill, and de- 
sired not to be disturbed until morning. 

That Christmas-eve the winds mounted high- 


possibilities of a “ green Christmas,” which, ac- 
cording to ancient superstition, ‘‘ makes a fat 
chureh-yard.” 

And on the Christmas morrow the snow lay 
heavily upon the trees, and was banked up in 
drifts all about the stone house; but the sun 
shone merrily, and flashed brilliantly on the 

| bright crystals; and early sleigh-bells awoke 

| Miss Bridget, where she had thrown herself, in 
her clothes, on the couch in her bedroom, with 
her head resting on the old, tern, and weather- 
stained blue jacket, and the two miniatures 
clasped in her hand. 

And late she rose and made her toilet, and 
went down stairs to eat her lonely Christmas 
breakfast; and on the stairs she was met by 
the maid, who said there was a gentleman in 
the sitting-room who insisted on seeing her. 
And so Miss Bridget, who, though in trouble 
herself, would inconvenience no one else, enter- 
ed the sitting-room, and saw by the window a 
tall gentleman, with thick, curling brown hair, 
who, turning and seeing her, made three steps 
and took her in his arms, and held her so close 
to his breast that, if he had not had the curling 
brown hair, and the large blue eyes, and the 
frank, open face of the miniature we wot of, we 
should have deemed it strange, believing, as 
Miss Bridget had, that he was buried in the 
sea, and had sent his blue jacket home to her 
as a token—a most foolish supposition truly, 
for “dead men tell no tales.” 

And so Miss Bridget did change her name 
after all, and in spite of the confident prognos- 
tications of her friends. But she never could 
quite forgive her sailor-husband for the shock 
and the dreadful grief she experienced when 
she discovered the contents of his Christmas- 
box. 
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AUGHTER is the language of merriment 

—the speech of humor—the elc uence of 
fun, Without it wit becomes cold and pulse- 
less, and social chat loses its attractiveness and 
life. It infuses a spirit of cheerfulness into 
whatever circle of society it reaches. “It is 
endemic, epidemic, and sporadic, and all are 
sure to catch it who come within its reach.” 
A good laugher is a welcome guest at every 
gathering, unless it be a funeral; and even at 
such a gathering he is not to be excluded, be- 
cause pathos and humor are so closely allied— 
the latter, it is said, secretes tears. We know 
| that Hood, the king of humorists, wrote ‘* The 
Bridge of Sighs,” and that the words of that 
| 


poem sound like “the dropping of tears from 
| 


er and higher, and whistled more and more | the eaves of the eyelids.” A pleasant wag who 
drearily about the old stone house, and rattled | laughs with every body, and who laughs at ev- 
the window-panes, and banged the blinds of the | ery thing which is ridiculous, can be a useful 
flaring brick houses in the neighborhood, and | man in his neighborhood. He will be consid- 
was altogether wild and uncomfortable and pit- | ered the ‘* caustic surveyor of events,” the crit- 
iless, |ic of society, who weighs and measures our 

And at about midnight there came up a ter-| words and actions. He laughs at the Grecian 
rific snow-storm, and at once annihilated all the | bend, and the echo of his mirth reaches the 
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ears of those who “‘ stoop to conquer ;” and aft- 
er his laughter comes the lesson of ** bend over 
the wash-tub” and ‘‘ bend over the cradle,” but 
not upon Broadway. ‘‘ He recast, restamps, 
refurbishes, and recirculates the old pieces of 
wit,” as men in the mint change Spanish dol- 
lary and French francs into American coin. 

When you meet such a man in the arena of 
discussion it is folly to argue with him. You 
can not put down a pun by the use of the 
most profound philosophy. Argument will not 
answer a joke. If you open your mouth to 
reason the case you may find yourself in the 
position of Munchausen’s lion, which swallowed 
the ass and found itself in the harness dragging 
the chariot. You must put him down with the 
logic of laughter, or suffer defeat. If he puns, 
pun back. If he jokes, joke back. If he dim- 
ples the town with laughter at your expense, 
join with the laughers and show that you can 
appreciate a good thing. Lord Chatham asked 
Henniker to define wit. ‘* Wit,” replied the 
wag, ‘‘is like a pension bestowed by your 
Lordship upon your humble servant—a good 
thing well applied.” When a man becomes 
angry at a joke circulated at his expense he is 
like the eagle which stole the meat from the 
altar of the gods, and burned the nest with the 
brand which accompanied the sacrifice. If he 
flames out in indignant rejoinder his hot thought 
consumes his self-control, and he will make 
himself contemptible because somebody else has 
made him ridiculous. 

When a wag flashes his wit in your face, dip 
the torch of your wit into the “sun of your 
genius,” if you have no genius, into the lightof 
some other person’s sun, and light up the firm- 
ament of fun at his cost, or join with the mul- 
titude “in showing teeth without biting.” You 
must, however, always keep truth and justice 
on your side, Truth and justice have a cuirass 
so impenetrable that the arrows of wit and hu- 
mor rattle about them as harmlessly as hail on 
the helmets of the gods. It is impossible to 
laugh truth into a lie, or to extinguish justice 
by ridicule culminating in roars of laughter. 
Dr. Bethune, the poet and preacher, and a man 
of weight in every sense of the word, on being 
introduced to a tall, thin minister of the ‘* Bap- 
tist persuasion,” remarked, ‘‘ Shrunk after the 
wetting, Isee!” This specimen of genuine hu- 
mor, with just enough wit in it to make it 
‘“‘sparkle like salt in fire,” could not fail to pro- 
voke asmile. Had it kindled anger, the shrink- 
ing of the body would have been followed by 
the shriveling of the soul. 

A New York Bohemian, speaking of the 
price of meat, said that “‘ beef was never so 
high since the cow jumped over the moon.” 


Now this is pure humor, and the author of it) 


laughs with every body, and he laughs at no- 
body. I shall not attempt the difficult task of 
defining wit and humor. Hazlitt says: “Dr. 
Fuller's remark, that the negro is the image | 
of God cut in ebony, i is humor; and that Horace | 
Smith’s inversion of it, that the task-master is 


the image of the devil ent in ivory, is wi 
Wit and humor are as closely related as +} 
Siamese twins, and like that couple they 
together, and it requires a sharp blade ; 
separate them. Fun is a fine art, and he w) 
is master of it will know how to stop short , 
that line which separates it from the absyy, 
and ridiculous. Wit is crank, scornful, a, 
alytical. It makes invidious contrasts, toss 
es analogies in your teeth, spoils no go 
stories for relation’s sake. It shoots a feat} 
ered shaft before you can lift a shield, and 
sure to hit a tender spot. If a man were as 
invulnerable as Achilles, whose soft spot was j 
his heel, it would be sure to wound him unless 
he wore thick boots, which, unlike his liy 
should be water-proof. Americans do not 
laugh enough. We scarcely recognize t) 
comic side of life. Artemus “ the delicious,” a: 
the author of “ Griffith Gaunt” calls him, shook 
our sides with laughter, and a few others did 
so—all of them, however, can be counted 
the fingers of two hands. ‘These jokers hay 
made us laugh a little when out of the rang 
of the roars of bulls and bears in Wall Street 
but we, as a people, have failed to sustain first 
class comic journals, The humor of Lowell 
and Holmes and the wit of Saxe are apprecia 
ted by a few—the choice few—because th: 
aroma of their poetry gives a pleasant odor to 
their merriment. Mirth follows us in the 
street, and overtakes us at our occupations ; it 
tickles the rib of sleep, even. Why, then, do we 
not respond to her exhibitions of cheerfulness ? 
Because we are in haste to nail a bargain or 
fasten a contract. Because we want to watch 
the money market—so many are * teetering” on 
the beam of speculation. Now gold goes up, 
and they go‘'down. Now stock goes down, and 
they goup. ‘Thus they “teeter” day after day, 


| and when they tumble headlong in the crowd, 


they can not see where the joke comes in. 
Beecher says that the creed of most men is: 
“The chief end of man is to glorify gold. 
Life is the time afforded by Heaven to man to 
get rich in, death the termination of a great 
speculation, heaven a place where the streets 
are paved with gold, and hell a place where 
shiftless men are punished with everlasting 
poverty.” As we grow older and more opu- 
lent, we shall have more leisure and more time 
for laughing. As it is, there are multitudes 
who find time to laugh, and they find that 
laughter doeth good like a medicine.”” We 
see in the lowest phases of mirth little to laugh 
at; it crops out in puns and sudden. turns of 
language, and is to the genuine article what 
tinsel is to gold—we smile at it once, and then 
forget it. 

Puns are the erysipelas of speech. Four 
puns out of five are failures. Holmes says no 
young man or woman should indulge the habit 


| of coining puns, for it debases the currency of 


language. ‘A punster is like a boy who puts 
| pennies on the railroad track—he may upset a 
| whole freight train of conversation in his efforts © 
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to flatten a witticism.” Hood said, ‘‘If I were 
pwiished for every pun I shed, I should not 
have a puny shed in which to hide my punished 
head.” The highest, purest, and most perfect 
specimens of wit ring like the music of golden 
eagles when dropped on marble. A good pun 
must have three qualities—a body of speech, a 
soul of thought, and a heart of sentiment. 
Words without thought or feeling are of dead 
letters. ‘The head and the heart must put 
thought and feeling into the syllables before 
they can inspire mirth. 

The manager of a theatre in St. Louis offered 
a silver cup to the man who would make the 
best conundrum, 
is the man who presents this cup like a liquor- 
seller ?—Because he presents the cup which 
brings many to the pit, while those above are 
in tue rs.” 
a small man who was courting a large woman. 
He said, in plain English, a little spark kindles 
a great flame. Fun is volatile, and assumes 


all phases and postures—pinching you with | 


quotations, coruscating in conundrums, laugh- 
ing at you from behind the mask of metaphor, 


shooting its Attic arrows when you have no | 


fortress to fly to. An English bishop said, ‘ If 


the devil should lose his tail, he could get | 


another where bad spirits are retailed,” 

Wit is artificial; humor is natural. Wit il- 
lustrates by uncomplimentary comparisons ; hu- 
mor is careful not to give offense. 

‘“Have you seen my descent into hell ?” in- 
quired an author, a great bore, who had writ- 
ten a book with a fiery title. 


“No,” replied Douglas Jerrold, “but I should | 


like to.” 


. “3 . . Th 
**Do you see any thing ridiculous in my wig?” 
. ) ) | 


inquired a judge of Curran. 
‘Nothing but the head,” was the reply. 
These are specimens of real wit—wit sharp 
as a Damascus blade. Some one, speaking of 


Holmes, said : 


This won the prize: ‘* Why | 


Here is another: ‘ Parva scintilla 
magnum ignem incitet,” said a wag, pointing to | 
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A doctor his profession runs irto the ground, 

And some of his patients sleep under the mound, 

Yet his wit could awaken their risible cough, 

Though their spirits had gone where the Croton's 
cut off.” 


Some one said that the milkman’s favorite 
tune should be, ‘Shall we gather at the river ?” 
| By some misadventure the Methodists lost their 
chureh building and land in Hoboken, where- 
upon a wicked wag remarks, “They may read 
their title clear in heaven, but they can not in 
Hoboken.” 

It is unfair to bring the charge of profanity 
against wit and humor. A funny blunder of 
speech in church is all the more laughable be- 
cause we looked and listened for something sol- 
emn; and when we heard something absurd 
or ridiculous, the sudden contrast jolted us out 
of the serious sphere of propriety, and we were 
forced to laugh. A man, tall, awkward, and 
| ugly of feature, arose in a religious meeting, 
and while the tears rolled like rain down his 
face, said, ‘‘ Dear friends, I have been an awful 
sinner, the chief among ten thousand, and the 
one altogether lovely!” No one doubted the 
sincerity or the piety of the poor man, but his 
absurd remarks upset the gravity of the minis- 
| ter, and overturned the solemn influence that 
previously pervaded the audience, so that a 
general ‘‘titter” swept from the pulpit to the 

porch, 

The wit of Sydney Smith survives his ser- 
mons. ‘The humor of Henry Ward Beecher 
makes him the most attractive preacher in the 
American pulpit. Humor runs through his 
| sermons and speeches like violets in a harvest- 
field, giving sweet odor and beauty to his task 
| when he stoops to put in the sickle. The tem- 
perance reformers can afford to laugh at the 
| wit of the toper who said that the fanatical 
|temperance men did not give the spirits a 
| fair chance, and that they would keep on fool- 
|ing with water until it depopulates the earth 
again. 





Chitar’'s Cosy Chair. 


HE Golden age of the National Academy of | 


New York is passed. ‘There was a time 
when every newspaper spoke of its annual ex- 
hibitions with profound respect, and salutes of 
public praise attended the opening of the doors. 
The Easy Chair has occasionally referred to those 


halcyon days, possibly as an involantary conso- | 


lation for the radical change which was evident- 
ly coming, and which has at last come. 


base: but who that remembers his annual and 
semi-annual war-dances and brandishings of 


sharp and shining steel around the hapless | 
A.’s and N.A.’s, who were bound to the ex- | 


piatory stake, can not imagine with what air 
he peruses, at his tranquil Parisian distance, 
the comments of the newspapers upon the win- 
ter exhibition of pictures ? 


Mean- | 
while, indeed, the gory T. T. has changed his | 


Indeed before the doors opened, before the 
public had seen a picture, the papers announced 
that it was the most wretched display ever offer- 
ed by the Academy; and it was evidently only 
their good-natured forbearance that prevented 
them from saying that such a collection was an 
insult to the public. The morning after the 
opening reception there was an undisguised 
sneer in the tone of the comments. ‘* There 
was a great display of fine dresses,” said the 
newspapers, ‘‘and a great deal of bowing and 
| courtesying and complimenting, and crowding 
and chattering, but nobody could see the pic- 
tures or cared to; which was fortunate,” added 
| Cato, the severe journalist, ‘because they are 
| not worth seeing!” Another, with a figurative 
| snap of the fingers or a metaphorical toss of the 
head, exclaimed that the exhibition was the last 
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dying kick of the old régime. Others, nk 
pitilessly laughed at the poor pictures (the Easy 
Chair protests that it uses the word as a kindly 
and not descriptive qualifier), and loudly decli ared 
that if any thing proved the necessity of a refor- 
mation, a revolution, a reconstruction, root, stem, 
and branch, lock, stock, and barrel, it was such 
an unblushing array of horrible slanders and sat- 
ires upon the fine arts. 

T. T. has only too plainly left his mantle be- 
hind him. But Cato and the public ought to re- 
member the instructive tale of the wheel-barrow 
that was ‘** broken when I borrowed it, and whole 
when I returned it.” The exhibition, if a kick 
az all, is one of birth, not of death, for it is the 
first under the reformed council; but it certain- 
ly is not the fault of that or of any council. Our 
friends, however, may need a word of explana- 
tion, for the politics of the National Academy of 
Design are not as familiar as those of Tammany 
Hall. When New York was a smaller city, and 
when painters and sculptors were few, the Acad- 
emy was formed and incorporated; and al- 
though really local, it was ‘called, by a pardon- 
able fiction, National. ‘The management, as 
was natural, fell into the hands of the older 
painters in the city, who were personal friends, 
and many of whom were enviably eminent in 
their art. Now the chief function of the Acad- 
emy was to provide exhibitions, and to maintain 
life and other art schools. ‘The latter have never 
been very’ renowned, and, however useful, have 
been, perhaps, hardly adequate. But the exhibi- 
tions have been hitherto popular and interesting. 

But artists of every kind have rapidly multi- 
plied in these later years. New men, new tal- 
ents, new tastes, new schools, have appeared 
upon every side; while the establishment of deal- 
ers and agents in foreign pictures, and the open- 
ing of galleries as a branch of a general business 
in artists’ materials, have increased the public 
interest in the subject, and have stimulated ri- 
valry and competition to that degree that some 
of the artists really seemed to think a kind of 
prohibitory tariff upon foreign pictures both de- 
cent and practicable. Which.was very much as 
if American poets and authors should move for 
a prohibitory tariff against foreign poetry and 
histories. Meanwhile the steady old Academy 
held an even keel amidst the gusts and cross-cur- 
rents, the older ‘artists still upon the quarter- 
deck, and still—alas !—fighting it out upon that 
line. That line, indeed, must Clio sing, if she 
would truly relate the esthetic tale. 

The controlling members of the Academy are 
the National Academicians. They elect their 
own associates and officers, and, of course, they 
mahage the exhibitions. T he exhibition, as 
hath been said, is practically the chief purpose 
of the Academy. Upon the gallery wall at ev- 
ery exhibition there is a line, which, like the 
equator, is called the line. It is the line of most 
favorable exposure for a picture, and of course 
itis most eagerly sought. But walls are limited, 
and lines upon them necessarily short. When, 
therefore, the artists have become Legion, and 
each of them paints 


one of their pictures upon the line, and have the 
power to do what they wish, and exercise that 
power, those whose works are hung near the 
cornice, to be surveyed through telescopes and 


many pictures, and the few | 
who are Academicians wish to hang more than | 
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other optical conveniences, or upon the mop- 
board, to be seen only by w ‘orshiping them upor 
your knees—those, we say, who are thus throws 
up or cast down, and who. see works which they 
believe to be signally inferior to theirs serene! 

displayed upon “the line, ali of them being tl 

productions of Academicians, are n¢ aturally indig. 
nant, and their wrath is the hot-bed of reyoly. 
tion. 

The moment the fires of revolution begin ¢ 
burn they find plenty of fuel. It was, therefore 
soon discovered that the Academy was antiqua. 
ted, hide-bound, old fogy, antediluvian. It Was 
a mutual-admiration club for the benefit of the 
Managing Committee. Young blood had 
chance. New ideas were contraband. Amer- 
ican art was asphyxiated. ‘The Academy must 
be renewed by ‘* Medea’s wondrous al Ichemy,” 
The vigorous young Luthers nailed their chal- 
lenge upon the door of the temple. ‘There was 
a high debate, and at length victory substantially 
declared for the reformers. Amendments to the 
Constitution were carried; a new Council was 
elected; and the President, although re-elected, 
was chosen by a majority too lean for satisfac 
tion, and he has since resigned. It is not as- 
serted that he has not done his duty well, but 
only that new epochs demand new men. More 
over, with a skill that reveals the genius of states 
men, the revolutionary chiefs, knowing that when 
a President vacated his place it was filled by the 
Vice-President, who was, as they held, identified 
with the old régime, carried an amendment that 
the Council should henceforth name the successor 
to a resigning President. Their expectation, 
therefore, doubtless is, that when the revolution- 
ary or reform Council has selected a President 
in their sympathy, the Vice-President, touched 
by what he may consider an indirect vote of want 
of confidence, will also retire. The Vice-Pres- 
ident, however, may prefer to disappoint what 
may seem to him an unfair expectation, and to 
appeal directly to the Academy itself, by retain- 
ing his position, aad presenting himself for re- 
election. 

This is the situation in which the winter ex- 
hibition has opened. The Easy Chair can not 
learn that there is any specific charge of any 
kind against any of the old officers. The only 
difficulty is, fogyism. Awful word! Awful 
thing—if only we could find out what it is! 

When some fluent gentleman declares with 
ardor that he believes, let us say, the amiable 
ex-President, Mr. Fillmore, to be an old fogy, 
we may not agree in so rash an opinion; but 
we shall probably confess that we perceive a 
faint glimmering of an idea of his possible 
meaning. But when some other fluent person 
describes Mr. Wendell Phillips also as an old 
fogy, the faint glimmer of an idea is suddenly 
extinguished, and we are left wallowing in the 
black void of ignorance. The truth is, that the 
difficulty lies deeper, probably, than the person- 
ality of the officers of the Academy. [Uf art lan- 
guishes, if the public interest in pictures falters, 
if painters prefer to exhibit their new works at 
Schauss’s, or Snedicor’s, or at any other similar 
gallery, if, in one ugly word, good pictures are 


| not constantly painted and exhibited, can any 


revolution or reform at the Academy help it? 
If every officer suspected of old fogyism were 
condemned to have his head knocked against 
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the undeveloped heads of the stone columns 
above the stairway in the Academy building— 
nd the sentence were executed by knocking 
each head au pied de la lettre—would the next 
exhibition probably present us with more Ti- 
tianesque portraits, more Claudian landscapes, 
on or off the line ? 

Indeed, the agitation brings us face to face 
with the old question, whether, upon the whole, 
an Academy is not likely to do more harm than 
good? If it provides an exhibition, and hangs 
poor pictures in honorable places, merely be- } 
cause the painters hold honorable offices in the 
Academy, it is a public nuisance, because it 
confuses and outrages the public taste. If 
some new-lighted messenger from Mercury or 
Jupiter were to thunder upon the beautiful door 
of the Academy Palace, and demand in a loud 
voice whether that institution honored merit 
above alt things—and whether its organization 
was such as to secure the honoring of merit or 
the gratification of personal vanity and mutual 
admiration—what would be the answer of the 
council? If they could step to the door and 
with their hands upon their hearts declare that 
they sought merit only, the messenger might 
wing his way homeward and report the glad 
tidings; and in Mercury and Jupiter he would 
undoubtedly be believed. 

The difficulty with any Academy of art is its 
tendency to raise a false standard. Its advant- 
age is that of all association — greater facility 
of study and labor. If the Easy Chair were 
a painter painting away morning and evening 
upon his great work, which it would be very 
sure was about to usher in the full noontide 
glory of American art, and knew too that when 
it was done there was provided a noble space for 
its due exhibition in the most beautiful of build- 
ings, to which the public thronged, and where the 
accomplished and discriminating Catos of the 
press could conveniently contemplate and ad- 
mire that great work displayed in the best light, 
the Easy Chair would be very humbly grateful. 
How many Catos would ever find it out in the Easy 
Chair’s attic studio? How much public would 
clamber singly up those stairs? Moreover, how 
could the Easy Chair afford to hire models, and 
where could it study the noble figures of the an- 
tique ? 

These are the advantages of an Academy, and 
its disadvantages are obviated in our day by the 
competition of the separate, individual public gal- 
leries on Broadway and elsewhere. And surely 
an association of artists which should furnish 
good collections, good life schools, and conven- 
ient and pleasant rooms, in which the best pic- 
tures should be hung in the best places for pub- | 
lic view, would be an ideal Academy. If hu- 
man nature forbids the hope of such a combina- 
tion, human nature interposes serious objections 
to an Academy. 


—_——_ 


Tue Easy Chair was the othet day talking | 
with an intelligent hard-working man about the 
signs of the times, who said that the remedy for 
our difficulties was the temperance movement. | 
**We have,” said he, ‘‘ a very large number of 
temperance men, and when we are a little stron- | 
ger we shall suddenly descend into polities and 
clean every thing up.” It was certainly pleas- 
ant to know that the besom was so near; and. 


| the Augean stable. 


| meant. 
| or woman emerges from the squalor and gloom 
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the Easy Chair fancied that the words of its 
friend sounded like the distant murmur of the 
approaching river that swept cleansing through 
“* If you will clean us up, 
come on!” it cried; and its friend smiled, as if 
he willingly accepted the challenge. 

This friend was what is called a working-man, 


| although that is a technical rather than an act- 


ual distinction in this country; and it was not 
very long before that the Easy Chair had been 
talking with a member of Congress, who said, 
when allusion was made to the startling spread 
of drunkenness, and the necessity of some pub- 
lic action: *‘ Public action, indeed! They talk 
about grog-shops; well, what are grog-shops ? 
They are the poor man’s club.” And he went 
on to say that every person and every class felt 
the necessity of relaxation aad excitement; and 
if Dives drank his Champagne from engraved 
glass upon his black-walnut table, it was shame 
ful that Lazarus should not have his dram over 
the counter. ‘‘ All baggage,” said the repre- 
sentative, ‘‘is at the risk of the owner in this 
world. I am for equal laws.” The meaning of 
all that he said was, that his constituents loved 
their drams, and if he voted to shut up the 
**poor men’s clubs,” the poor men would yote 
him out of his seat. 

Yet whoever has seen a gin-palace in London 
understands what the honorable representative 
The poor, jaded, famished, sad man 


and chill of the slum which is called home, and 
there, at the corner of the busy, bustling street, a 
blaze of light and warmth and society and com- 
fort, is the splendid palace. Vaguely the poor 
wanderer feels that he is the gloomy squalor that 
he has left, and that the dram will transform him 
into this magnificence andease. Is it wonderful 
that he enters the door which seems to him the 
gate of elysian forgetfulness? My Lords and 
gentlemen have the Carleton, the Reform, the 
Atheneum, the St. James, for their comfortable 
retreat; do they grudge the coal-heaver his club 
also? Isit notenough to be poor? Must there 
be no solace for poverty ? What is this shining 
corner where the gaunt figures and haggard faces 
totter and leer? Itis the palaceof dreams, Will 
you bar it to the weariest of men? 

The temptation is enormous. It has a thou- 
sand subtle allies in the appetites and imagina- 
tion. Its consequences can not be tolerated ; 
how can they be avoided? It is very plausible 
and pretty to call a grog-shop the poor man’s 
club; but follow the poor man home, good Mr. 
Representative, and say upon your honor wheth- 
er you think that the husband and father may 
rightfully stupefy himself into a forgetfulness of 
the woes which his stupefaction makes incon- 
ceivably sharper for his family! If it is the 
poor man’s club, it is also the poor woman’s. 
Let them comfort themselves at their clab—and 
if the children starve and freeze, what then ? 
Would you close the poor man’s clab? Haven't 
he and his wife the inalienable right of intoxica- 
tion? What, then, canwe do? Close the clubs 
by moral suasion? Yes; but is it not remark- 
able that the temples in which moral suasion is 
most lustily preached are the glittering palaces 
at the corner? Virtue, indeed, is virtue inde- 
peudently of the preacher. But when the Rey. 
Richard Turpin denounces highway robbery, or 
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Father Bacchus bids us beware of the grape, is 
the sermon as cogent as it might be? 
A law to prevent drunkenness by prohibiting 


the public promiscuous sale of intoxicating drinks | 
| apothecaries, selling chiefly ‘* cholick water” anq 
| “gripe water,” and announcing that they gave 


was by no means original in the State of Maine. 
The vice is as old as our race. Our ultimate an- 
cestors, the Vikings, drank fire-water upon earth 
and quaffed mead in Paradise ; our more recent 
progenitors in Great Britain drank gin and groy- 
eled. A gin-shop in Southwark, London, a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago had this alluring sign: 
** Drunk for a penny: Dead drunk for tuppence : 
Clean straw for nothing.” What more could 
man, the image of his Maker, ask? And is it 
wonderful that Swift, diseased and half frenzied, 
poured out his profuse contempt in Laputa and 
the Houyhnhnms? People often died of drunk- 
enness in the taverns; and there was a temper- 
ance party, even then, that demanded a pro- 
hibitory law, and they succeeded in carrying a 
bill through Parliament which laid vpon liquor a 


tax so heavy that it became too costly for the | 


poor, and which prohibited the sale of drams. 


Sir Robert Walpole, whose boozing orgies at | 
Haughton are not unknown, finally acquiesced 


in the law. 
On the 29th of September the prohibitory epoch 
was to begin. As the day approached, the mob, 


which was always so conspicuous and powerful 
| implicated in attacks upon informers. 


an element in British politics, began to stir. The 
street-singers sang elegies upon ‘* Mother Gin.” 
Caricatures were published upon ‘* The Funeral 
of Madam Geneva.” ‘The signs of the gin-shops 
were draped with mourning. There were mock 
ceremonies at some of them for ‘*‘ Madam Ge- 
neva’s Lying in State,” which occasioned riots ; 
and on the fatal day the newspaper said that 
some people got soundly drunk at the funeral of 
Madam Gin. 
their clothes as the last respect they could show 
her memory ; and it was observed, says the pa- 
per quoted by Wright, that the retailers’ shops 
were crowded for two or three days before, some 
of the customers tippling upon the spot, others 
carrying off a pint or a gallon; and the owner 
of one of the shops that emptied all its casks 


over the counter asked, with sighs of sorrow, ‘‘ Is | 
not this a barbarous and cruel thing that I must | 
| that the most extensive robberies were planned 


not be permitted to fill them again?” ‘The vota- 
ries, many of them, appeared in ragged clothes, 
without gowns, and with one stocking. The law 


was evidently wholly in advance of public opin- | 
| hundred years before us. 


ion, and it was therefore evaded and disdained. 
When the ten-gallon law was first passed in 

Massachusetts, a quarter of a century ago, it 

was equally contemned and outwitted. 


touch ten-pins ; and if a man could not lawfully 
sell you a dram there was no law to prevent his 
giving you a dram, if you would pay four-pence 
ha’penny to see his renowned striped pig. It 


was astonishing how rapidly that breed of*swine | 
|makes drunkenness more difficult, and thereby 


multiplied, and what an enlightened interest in 
natural history seemed to animate the public. 
It was under a tent, at a “‘ militia muster” or 
** general training,” that the phenomenon was 
first exhibited, and the taste for the spectacle 
was not confined to that peaceful field. But the 
history of an unpopular law with our race is al- 
ways the same. The old English prohibitory law 
of 1736 was as quietly set aside as the New En- 
gland ten-gallon law a century later. There 


The drinkers pawned and sold | 


The law | 
against nine-pins, the tradition says, could not | 


| vincible, and in 1743 it was repealed. 





arose instantly two classes—one of informers, ono 


|of hawkers of the forbidden bliss under other 


names. 
Some people suddenly became chemists and 


’ 


**advice gratis.” This was the less comic imag- 
ination that suggested to the Yankee the striped 
pig. But the humor of our own evasions ap. 
pears in the answer which the new chemists and 
apothecaries made to the justices, who inquired 
into the suspicious sudden increase of custom at 
their shops. ‘* Your Honors, the late act has 
given so many people the colic that our patients 
have enormously multiplied.” The dram-shops 
in the poor quarters of London, such as High 
Holborn, St. Giles, Thieving Lane, Whitechap- 
el, Shoreditch, Old Mint, and Rosemary Lane, 
announced a list of new drinks: Sangree, Tom 
Roe, Cuckold’s Comfort, Parliament Gin, Make 
Shift, The Last Shift, The Ladies’ Delight, The 
Baulk, King Theodore or Corsica, with the chem- 
ists’ Cholie and Gripe waters. As for the in- 
formers they were assaulted every where, beaten, 
rolled in the dirt, pumped upon, ducked in horse. 
ponds, and sometimes thrown into the river, 


| Mob law became so general a year after the death 


of Madam Geneva that the Government pro 
claimed a reward for the discovery of any body 


The popular pressure against the law was in- 
But by 
1751 the evil of drunkemess had again become 
threatening. Hogarth attacked it in his ‘‘ Beer 
Street” and ** Gin Lane,” in which last he intro- 


| duced the sign of the Southwark gin-shop. A 


new law restricted the granting of licenses; but 
it did little good. Later, in 1758, when there 
was a scarcity of corn, a law prohibited its ex- 
portation and the distillation of spirits from it. 
In 1760 came the debate upon its repeal; and 


| then petitions against the repeal, asserting that 
since the prohibition the general health, sobriety, 


and industry of the metropolis had greatly in- 
creased ; and that the grand juries had observed 
not only that violence, murder, and suicide often 
followed the use of spirituous liquors, but that 
the gin-shops were the haunts of rogues, and 
inthem. ‘The prohibition was for the time con- 
tinued. 

This is our own history again; but written a 
And now one of the 
chief authorities upon the subject in England 
declares that the radical English difficulty is gin- 
drinking, and almost the chief splendor of Lon- 
don is the gin-palace. There are wise men who 
say that it is our chief peril also in this country. 
But public opinion is plainly hostile to prohibit- 


| ory legislation, and probably no State would de- 


clare for it by a majority of voices. It seems, 
hewever, equally plain that a prohibitory law 


diminishes it’ But all laws must be first au- 
thenticated by public opinion, and it is to that, 
not to the Legislature, that the appeal must first 
be made. 


THE woman question is in the very height of 
debate, and nothing is more remarkable than 
the rapid equalization of special opportunities 


for women which every where appears. While 
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we are wondering whether women should have 
the same facilities for education with men, not 
only is Eton, itself the most conservative of En- 
clish schools, to be practically open to them, 
but the medicai school of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity provides separate classes for them, and 
Professor Masson states that at the late exam- 
ination the women were more successful than 
the men. In London Dr. Lankester asserts in 
a lecture to women that the study of physiology 
is the most important of all studies. In St. 
Louis women have been admitted to the law 
school—ma in Hispania /—but in Philadelphia 
there has been a memorable event, namely, the 
uncourteous treatment by the young men of the 
women attending the medical lectures. This 
little event occasioned a great deal of discussion 
by which the women will gain. 

“The masculine medical students in New York 
expressed sympathy with their brethren in Phil- 
adelphia—one hundred and forty of whom had 
been outraged in the finest sensibilities of the 
medical student's breast by the presence of the 
score or two of young women; while the doc- 
tors of the ascendant sex in Philadelphia, speak- 
ing by all the members of the Faculty of the 
Philadelphia University of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, resolved that ‘‘ the proceedings relating to 
the females attending the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital” were undignified and dishonorable, and 
declared that it was desirable that female culture 
and talent should be directed to alleviating hu- 
man suffering. The Faculty of the Women’s 
Medical College in Philadelphia have also issued 
an address stating that, in their opinion, special 
and delicate cases of each sex should, if practi- 
cable, be treated in the presence of the sex ex- 
clusively ; and that arrangement will undoubt- 
edly be made. 

While these skirmishes take place at certain 
points the Cleveland Convention, to form an 
American Woman Suffrage Association, urges 
an advance of the whole line; and the Woman's 
Parliament, declaring that it seeks the elevation 
of woman in woman's way, announces that it 
has no connection or sympathy with the suffrage 
movement. In England, also, certain women 
who are tax-payers are admitted to vote, and a 
shrewd lawyer in Missouri affirms that the Fif- 
teenth Amendment already permits the voting 
of women in this country. ‘The abstract debate 
is continued meanwhile in newspapers and mag- 
azines and lectures, and no private circle of in- 
telligent persons is long untouched by it. 

Yet the women are by no means unanimous. 
They cherish an immense regard for tradition ; 
and every Easy Chair has plenty of friends among 
women who say that they are ashamed of their 
sex when they see the conduct or read the 
speeches of certain women; that they are satis- 
fied with their own situation, and are of opinion 
that every well-regulated woman will find enough 
to occupy her time piofitably in the care of her 
children, This is a very familiar and an ex- 
tremely droll statement. ‘* Why,” asked the 
famous Princess of France—‘‘ why do people 
starve? If they haven’t meat, why don’t they 
put a chicken in the pot?” If, indeed, every 
starving man had a full purse! If, indeed, ev- 


ery woman had a comfortable home and family! | 


In Massachusetts, for instance, there were re- 
cently some thirty thousand more women than 


men. What provision does this airy argument, 
merely upon its own assumption, make for this 
supertluity? What kind of an argument to a 
spinster is it that she ought to find happiness 
and employment enough in the charms of her 
husband and the care of her children? Unques 
tionably Judea was full of the most patrician sat 
isfaction with the good old traditions of the eye 
for the eye, and the tooth for the tooth. The 
daily services of the temple ought certainly to 
afford true happiness and employment enough to 
every good Jew. The new teacher was clearly 
superfluous, This kind of reasoning would have 
been ludicrous two thousand years ago. Is it 
grave and conclusive now ? 

But how would it be better if it were not ridic- 
ulous from i*s utter inappropriateness? ‘That is 
to say, if every woman had a husband and chil- 
dren, what would be the result of the argument 
that she ought to do nothing but devote herself to 
them? In one word, it would carry women back 
to where they were in Greece. Pericles said 
that the highest praise of a woman is that she be 
never mentioned. ‘The wives in Greece were 
regarded as brood mares; the women whose so- 
ciety men sought for intellectual recreation were 
what we should call disreputable women. If this 
argument of exclusive domestic devotion should 
prevail, behold the result! You, Madame, who 
appeal to it, love to decorate your lovely person 
for the ball and the opera. Softly, if you please. 
Lay down the gems, the flowers, the laces, and 
leave the roses to hear alone ‘‘ the flute, violin, 
bassoon.” A well-regulated woman will find her 
true pleasure and most profitable occupation in 
the care of her husband and family, not in a mad 
whirl of society —of cards, compliments, and 
dancing. No balls, if you please. Woman is 
made for the bosom of her own family. 

If you would go to the theatre and the opera, 
there is the same destiny of the “‘ true woman” 
barring the door. Indeed, Madame, one-twen- 
tieth or one-hundredth part of the time that you 
take from the care of your husband and family 
to devote to company and dissipation would be 
tenfold more than enough for attention to any 
political interest or duty. If, therefore, you real- 
ly mean what you say about the duty and happi- 
ness and sphere of women, you must renounce 
every thing but your nursery. Or, if you refuse 
to be logical to your own argument, and insist 
upor leaving your nursery, you must show that 
dancing and dining, and wiidly squandering your 
time, and belittling your soul in a foolish whirl 
of excitement, is better than interest in improv- 
ing laws which impose unequal burdens. 

Or do you deny that such is the alternative ? 
Do you say that a woman need not necessarily 
be a houri of the parlor ballet, or a candidate 
for constable, but that she may lead a sober, 
righteous, improving life? Yes; she certainly 
may. But you will observe that you have now 
left your domestic argument. You do not in- 
sist that a woman must be devoted to the care 
of her family, excluding all things else, but that 
she may improve herself. Very well; if she in- 
forms herself—for that is improvement—upon all 
kinds of questions interesting to men and women, 
she must read history, she must reflect upon the 
progress of the race, upon the condition of vari- 
ous countries, upon the remedies for evils and in- 
equalities and injustice of every kind. She may 
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see with Mrs. Fry, for instance, that prisoners 
should be brought within the range of moral in- 
fluence; or with John Howard, that prison life 
should be radically ameliorated ; or with Charles 
Dickens, that imprisonment for debt should be 
abolished; or with Wesley and Garrison, that 
slavery is the crime against human nature; or 
with Father Mathew, that drunkenness is the 
permanent social menace of our time; and sure- 
ly every woman who ‘‘ improves” herself must 


see these things and feel them, quite as much as | 
. . ah | 
she sees or feels the music of ‘Tennyson or the 


blitheness of Chaucer, Indeed, she can not 
thoughtfully read ‘Tennyson or Chaucer without 
having such things forced upon her. Then, of 
course, she has an opinion, a desire in regard to 
them. ‘The expression of the opinion, just and 


| ther, he also has thereby loves and cares whic) 
|are only remotely connected with his shop ? 
Yet, while the futher and the mother, who to 
| gether are the head of the family, have thus cer. 
| tain special duties growing out of that relation, 
| they are also members of the state. And ye 
mark, it is not the family that is the member of 
| the state, but the adult members of the family. 
| If the father dies, the mother succeeds to the 
| property, to the responsibilities, of every kind, 
The state taxes her, and tries her, and sends 
her to jail or to the gallows, upon occasion, 
Now if she be competent to own property, and 
if it be right to tax her, can it be very wrong that 
she should have a voice in the law that taxes her? 
| Dear Madame, the moment that the common 
consent of the civilized world lifted you from 


generous and womanly, would greatly help the | your position in the Greek household, you began 
removal of the difficulties. ‘To express an opin- | the journey upon which you have ever since con- 
ion with such a result, or merely to express an | stantly traveled, and which will end in a perfect 
honest opinion upon the subject, would be as | equality of opportunity with men. Perhaps you 
womanly — would it not?—as to express an | will not be a doctor, nor a lawyer, nor a Sena 


opinion upon a Cashmere shawl or a chignon. 
You say that it certainly would, Good Heav- 
ens! Madame, you are a woman's rights wo- 
man! 

Will you permit your old friend, the Easy 
Chair, to remark that, when you speak of a wo- 
man’s duty as lying in the domestic sphere, you 
are uttering only a half truth? if a woman is a 
mother, God gives her certain affections and 
cares springing from them, which you may be 
very sure she will not forget, and to which, as she 
is a ‘true woman,” she will be fondly faithful. 
But does it occur to you that, if a man is a fa- 





| tor, nor a President. Perhaps you will not care 

to vote, nor to speak in public, nor to sing in 
| public, nor to act in public. But suppose that 
Jenny Lind or Mrs. Moulton were forbidden to 
| sing in public because they were omen; sup- 
| pose that Madame De Staél, and’ Mrs. Somer 
| ville, and Mrs. Stowe had been silenced because 
they were not men; suppose that Mrs. Siddons 
and Rachel had been frowned down as women, 
would eny thing have been gained? Dear Ma- 
dame, in this country five-sixths of us come of 
Anglo-Saxon stock, as it is called, and the thing 
that we will at last surely have is fair play. 


? : 7 ae +174 a) + 
Chitur’s Literary Record. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
R. BARNUM in his autobiography—Strug- 
gles and Tritimphs ; or, Forty Years’ Rec- 
ollections of P. T. Barnum (J. B. Burr and Co.) | 
—has written a vastly entertaining and, on the 


whole, a useful book. Into the morale of bis life 
it is not necessary for us to enter, in order to 
pronounce its story fascinating and not injurious. 
He does not claim to be a model. His stand- 
ards of honor have not always been the highest. 
But there is a line which very clearly separates 
between swindling and humbugging the public. 
This line Mr. Barnum has rarely if ever over- 
stepped. His greatest humbugs were practical 
jokes, which the public enjoyed as well as the 
joker. In fact, this penchant for a practical joke 
is in part the key to Mr. Barnum’s peculiar char- 
acter. Whether he plows with an elephant to 
advertise his Museum, or labels some ingenious- 
ly painted doves ‘‘ Golden Pigeons,” for the sake 
of ‘* selling” his California friend ‘‘ Grizzly Ad- 
ams,” or introduces to an expectant audience a 
‘*cherry-colored cat,” with the naive explanation 
that he referred, of course, to b/ack cherries, or 
advertises a woolly horse as a capture made by 
J.C. Fremont, or aids and abets an old negress 
to palm herself off on an unsuspecting public as 
the nurse of the ‘‘ father of his country,” there is 
the same intense enjoyment of the joke, which is 
earried out in such good-humor that it is rarely 


the case that the victim does not join the laugh 
which is raised at his own expense. Willis, 
who went over to Hoboken to see what was per- 
haps the greatest humbug even Mr. Barnum ever 
attempted, the Buffalo Hunt, says that as the 
ferry-boat neared the shore another one, equal 
ly crowded, started from the pier on its return 
trip. ‘‘Is the Buffalo Hunt over?” shouted 
some of the new arrival. To which came the 
reply, ‘* Yes, and it was the biggest humbug you 
ever heard of.” Willis adds, the passengers on 
the boat with him gave three cheers for the un- 
known author of the hambug. One can hardly 
condemn as a swindle what excites the cheers 
and laughter of the swindled. 

Mr. Barnum began life as a traveling showman. 
He met with the usual vicissitudes of that very 
uncertain profession. One day he had a full 
purse, the next day his watch was in pawn for his 
dinner. His two or three ventures in business 
proved failures. He rightly interprets his own 
character: ‘‘I was to cater for that insatiate 
want of human nature—the love of amusement.” 
It was a fortunate intuition, followed up by 
shrewdness and perseverance, which finally in- 
ducted him into his first success, the American 
Museum. The story of his purchase of the Mu- 
seum, when he was absolutely without a penny, 
is characteristic, but is too long to transfer to 





these pages. For a year he brought his dinner 
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with him from home and ate it in his office ; in 
that year the Museum, assumed without a cent 
of capital, was entirely paid for, Many of our 
readers will still recollect the innumerable con- 
trivances he employed for advertising what be- 
came his pet institution, ‘To many of them the 
story of the Irishman with his brick, the flags on 
the Fourth of July, the elephant plowing, and the 
like ingenious contrivances to arrest public atten- 
tion, will be new. When Tom Thumb was taken 
in hand a new era was opened in Mr. Barnum’s 
life, It required quick insight to perceive that 
the way to popularity in Great Bi itain was through 
the court and the aristocracy, not trough flaming 
hand-bills. It required tact to secure an intro- 
duction of his prodigy to Buckingham Palace 
and the Tuileries. ‘lo this instinctive adaptation 
of his means to his audiences Mr. Barnum’s suc- 
cess has largely been due. He has never at- 
tempted to **humbug” John Bull; for John Bull 
does not appreciate a practical joke. 

Whatever may be thought of his methods, for 
certain results accomplished the country is really 
indebted to the great American showman. It 
required no little audacity to invest his entire 
property, as he did, in the Jenny Lind venture. 
And doubtless to the Jenny Lind venture the 
country is indebted for Catherine Hayes, and 
Madame Lagrange, and Carlotta Patti, and in 
truth the whole host of foreign singers and for- 
eign actors who followed through the door he 
opened for them. ‘To buy up fifty acres of farm 
land at farm prices, divide it into town lots, sell 
the alternate lots at farm prices, and trust for 
profits to the consequent rise of the remainder, 
as he did in East Bridgeport, was a shrewd op- 
eration, and proved a successful one. But it 
is a kind of shrewdness which would never have 
occurred to a mean or miserly spirit. 

It has been said that most writers give to the 
world their best volume first. D’Ausicne im- 
proves as a writer as he grows older. He seizes 
with greater facility the salient points, and is no 
longer guilty of wearying us, as he did in his 
earlier volumes, with petty details. We have 
read no volume of his /Jistory of the. Reforma- 
tion (Robert Carter and Brothers) with greater 
interest than this fifth volume of the second se- 
ries, especially that part of it which treats of 
Henry VIII. and the English Reformation. We 
recommend those who are inclined to think Prot- 
estantism a failure to read this book, and learn 
what Roman Catholicism was before the days of 
Protestantism ; and those who imagine that we 
have need to go back to the days of the Reform- 
ers to read in this volume how singularly crude 


and immature those principles were in the minds | 
| Quite a different work is Dr. THropor Momm- 


of all but a very few. 

Mr. Joun S. C. Ansort has found an appro- 
priate title for his last contribution to historic- 
al literature— The Romance of Spanish History 
(Harper and Brothers). No nation has had a 
history more romantic, none one characterized 
by such revolutions of fortune. Jt has been in 
turn the wealthiest and the most poverty-strick- 
en, the proudest and the most humiliated, the 


successively at the feet of Germany, France, and 
England. It has given to the world America, 
and the slave-trade, It was the home of Colum- 
bus, and the cradle of the Inquisition. Nowhere 
have the people lain in a stupor so helpless under 
despotism so crushing. Nowhere has revolution 
followed revolution with such rapidity. Not even 
France has had a constitution more imbued with 
the spirit of freedom than some which the Span 
ish Cortes have framed. Not even Napoleon, by 
his coup d'état, has more ostentatiously disregard 
ed the constitution he had sworn to protect than 
the Spanish charter of liberty has been in the 
past trampled in the dust, sometimes by the very 
men who framed it. Certainly Mr. Abbott has 
succeeded in seizing on the romantic aspects of 
this changeful history, succeeded in compressing 
the story of centuries into a volume of less than 
five hundred pages, without making a dull com 
pend. His volume, whatever else be said of it, 
is interesting. It is also instructive. It would 
have been still more so if it had been more phil 
osophical and less exclusively romantic; if its 
author had given us an account of the influence 
which Charles V. exerted upon the destinies of 
Spain, and not confined the history of his reign 
to an account of his romantic, but unimportant, 
abdication and conventual experiences ; had, in 
a word, traced in the history of the past those 
influences which have prepared for and pro- 
duced the revolution of the present. 

Dr. Joun Lorp offers his Ancient States and 
Empires (Charles Scribner and Co.) to colleges 
and schools, and tells us, in his preface, that it 
is **designed chiefly for educational purposes.” 
We recognize the difficulty of comprising the en- 
tire history of Jewish, Greek, and Roman civili- 
zations in a single volume; but we think it a 
positive injury so to treat that most fascinating 
of all studies, history, in such a way as to leave 
the impression on the mind of the student that it 
is the most barren and uninteresting. There is 
nothing in thought to redeem this volume from the 
tediousness of a bald encyclopedic summary of 
facts; and the style, while it is never involved, 
and rarely obscure, possesses no peculiar charm, 
and is occasionally marred by serious defects. 


i ** Pontius Pilate succeeded Gratus, a.p. 27, un- 
| der whose memorable rule Jesus Christ was cru- 
| cified and slain—a man cruel, stern, and reckless 


of human life, but regardfu) of the peace and 
tranquillity of the province.” ‘There is nothing 
but punctuation to indicate whether it was Pon- 
tius Pilate, Gratus, or Jesus Christ who was 
cruel, stern, and reckless of human life, and no- 
thing whatever to indicate under which of the 
two first-named the crucifixion took place 


sen’s History of Rome, from the Earliest Time to 
the period of its Decline (Charles Scribner and 


|Co). Of this work we have received as yet only 


the first volume, and shall have more to say when 
it is completed, and we can speak of it advisedly 
asa whole. A cursory review of what is rather 


| in the nature of an introduction to the history of 


most potent in war and the most helpless and ab- | 


ject before the menaces of others, the most earn- 
esily religious, the most intolerant in its bigotry, 
the most progressive, the most degraded, the 
most sublimely active, the most helplessly indo- 
lent. It has ruled all Europe. 


the republic leads us to believe that the strong 
encomiums of the English press do not overrate 
its excellence. 


MORE CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Books of selected poetry are, in general, very lit- 
It has trembled | tle to our liking; but an exception must be-made 
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in favor of such an elegant and well-edited vol- 
ume as the new edition of the Favorite Poems 
of England (Harper and Brothers), which forms 
one of the most charming gift-books of the pres- 
ent season. In making the selections, which 
comprise more than two hundred of the most 
popular poems in the language, and cover a pe- 
riod of three hundred and fifty years, the editor, 
Mr. Sampson Low, Jun., has wisely avoided the | 
tantalizing effect of extracts by including such 
poems only as could be given unabridged. The 
rule of selection was that of simple favoritism. 
The volume, as the title indicates, contains well- 
known pieces only; but readers will not be sorry 
to meet their old friends in holiday attire, and 
adorned with the fairest gifts of art. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated with wood engravings, after 
original designs by Gustave Doré, Birket Foster, 
Ary Scheffer, Felix Darley, John Gilbert, and 
other eminent artists; it is printed on heavy pa- 
per, and is elegantly bound. Every thing con- 


sidered, it would be difficult to find a more at- | 


tractive or more appropriate gift-book for the 
holidays than this superb volume. 

** Science walks in silver slippers,” says an En- 
glish Review. In silver slippers and golden 


robes she appears in The Universe ; or, The In- | 
Jinitely Great and the Infinitely Little (Chavrles | 


Scribner and Co.). It is not possible for art to 


do full justice to nature, but art has exhausted | 


her resources in the endeavor. And the three 
hundred and forty-three engravings make this vol- 
ume one of the handsomest picture-books ot the 
season, were it nothing more. But it is much 
more. 


to illustrate the more wonderful phenomena of 


nature; to gather, as in a single museum, strik- 
ing specimens from every realm in her great do- 
main; to describe with pen and pencil, for the 
benefit of the unlearned reader, the more famil- 
iar facts and principles of natural science—facts 
and principles familiar to the scientists, but either 
quite unknown or but dimly and half apprehend- 
ed by those who have never made natural science 
a special study. Beginning with the invisible 
world, the microscope is called in to unveil glo- 
ries which ‘‘eye hath not seen.” The rod of | 
Moses bids the waves of the sea retire, that we 
may see what the ‘“‘ Architects of the Sea” are | 
building in its busy waters. Something of the | 
life of insects, birdy fishes, reptiles, and mam- 
mals follows. The vegetable kingdom, the min- 
eral kingdom, and the sidereal universe succeed | 
each other, until the reader, bewildered by the 
very multitude of the objects which claim his at- 
tention, pauses in his perusal, dazed by the glo- 
ries in the midst of which he lives, but the mere 
existence of which he perhaps never suspected. 
The greatest fault we have to find in such a vol- 
ume is that it awakens appetites which it is im- | 
possible to satisfy. As we follow our guide | 
through the labyrinth of natural science, he points 
out to us, on the right and on the left, galleries 
which we long to explore, but for which we have 
neither the time nor the means. In such a book 
as this one visits the royal palace of nature, as the 
tourist visits Versailles who rides thither in the 
morning and drives back at night, or the British 
Museum, who hurries through its long galleries, 
filled with every form of curiosity, and after a 
day of exploration comes home to dream at night 
of birds, beasts, fishes, shells, and ancient relics, 


| ism can give no adequate account. 


The author undertakes in a single volume | 


ie, 
mingled in one common life, and in strange an, 
impossible juxtapositions. Sometimes we dou}; 
ourauthor’s conclusions, sometimes are compelled 
to think them, if not ill-considered, at least hon 
hastily drawa. But in general the volume is y 
doubt reliable. It is composed with a Frene} 
man’s eye to popular effects, without a Frene). 
man’s straining after startling paradoxes, t jx 
cautious, painstaking, and not only unmarred 
by that mocking skepticism which has made some 
persons account science as the handmaid of jnj- 
delity rather than religion, but absolutely imbued 
with a devout spirit, and characterized by a clear 
apprehension and recognition of a life, even jy 
the vegetable kingdom, for which pure material- 
Monsieur 
PovucueEt, the author, is director of the Museum 
of Natural History at Rouen. It is only jn 
France that scientific men devote such pains- 
taking energy to unfold the mysteries of science 
to the common people; only in France that art 
is made such an interpreter of nature. In fact, 
artists’ prices in America would render it simply 


| impossible to do such a work as this in this coun- 


try. This translation, done in England, is from 
the press of Blackie and Co., Glasgow, and is 
printed from the English plates. ‘There is no- 
thing, therefore, American about the book ex- 
cept the imprint of the house which imports it. 
‘* T have never taken any interest in sporting,” 
said a friend to us the other day, ‘‘ since hunt- 
ing tigers in the jungles of India. All hunting 
seems tame by the side of it.” We can readily 
believe him, after reading, as we have done with 
rare interest, Greenwood’s Wild Sports of th 
World (Harper and Brothers). The least ex- 
citing sport it has any thing to say about is fox- 
hunting, and even that is not wholly free from 
danger. We confess to a humane disinclina- 
tion te the ordinary gunning, as exercised in a 
New England forest. ‘To shoot, in cold blood, a 
defenseless squirrel or robin, or even a partridge, 
a grouse, or a prairie chicken, seems too like as 
sassination. The poor victim has no chance for 
his life. The hunter runs no risk of his. But 
when we come to hunting elephants, tigers, li- 
ons, gorillas, buffaloes, and similar game, it is 
quite another matter. One might shoot down 
the carnivora, at least, without mercy; and when 
once the battle begins, the sense that it is a bat- 
tle, and that one’s life depends on a clear head, 
a steady aim, and a good shot, must be quite 
sufficient to neutralize any sentiment of pity, and 
prevent any relaxation of energy or lack of 
thoughtful skill. Mr. Greenwood has made good 
use of his abundant materials. He has com- 
posed, from all sorts of sources, not only an ac- 
count of the habits of predatory beasts of vari- 
ous kinds, but also garnished it with the most 
significant, striking, and dramatic narratives of 
hunting adventure. How elephants are trapped 
in the corrals of Ceylon; how lions are hunted 
in the wilds of Africa; the habits of the gorilla, 
and the dangers and excitements of a gorilla 
hunt; tigers and tiger traps; harpooning the 
hippopotamus ; the buffalo chase; the lassoing 
of the wild horse of the prairie; the spearing o! 
the walrus in the arctic seas; and the excite- 
ments of piscatorial sport, with the devil-fish for 
prey, in Charleston Harbor—this and the like 
constitute the themes of Mr. Greenwood’s ex- 
citing book, which has been enlarged and mate- 
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aasiiaiel = 
rially improved by the American editor. It is 
emphatically a book for boys : a book which they 
will read with delight, and which can hardly fail 
+o develop those traits of manly courage and 
cool decision in danger which are essential not 
oniv to the good hunter but to the true man, and 
which too much of children’s literature, so called, 
tends to eliminate. Resolute boys are symetimes 
inconvenient members of the household, b.it res- 
olate men are what American civilization needs, 
ibove all things. 
To Fields, Osgood, and Co.’s illustrated edition 
of Joun G. Wuirtier’s Ballads of New England 
we can award no higher praise than to say that 
the pictures are worthy to illustrate the poetry. 
They are far better than we had been led to ex- 
pect by the not very wise selection made from 
em for the pages of the illustrated almanac. 
The publishers have avoided the very common 
error of giving the work to one artist. They 
have thus escaped that dull uniformity of design 
which takes half the beauty from any illustrated 
volume. This book is, in an art point of view, 
a picture-gallery; and one finds it difficult to 
choose between the landscapes of Mr. Fenn and 
the figure-drawing of Eytinge, Hennessy, and 
Ehninger. We do not think Mr. Darley does 
himself full justice in his two contributions, and 
Winslow Homer’s figures are rather stiff; but, 
on the whole, we are safe in saying that the art- 
ists have caught the spirit of the poet, and the 
fruits of their pencil mray be accepted as atford- 
ing an illustration of New England scenery and 
life second only to that of him who is par excel- 
lence the ballad-singer of the land of .2e Pilgrim 
Fathers ; the one who better, we think, than any 
other American poet, appreciates the noble heart 
which beats beneath the coat of mail, and the 
stores of wealth, artistic as well as commercial, 
which sagacious industry discovers among its 
seemingly sterile and rocky hills. 

The ** Folk-Songs” have already attained such 
and so well-deserved a popularity that the pub- 
lishers (C. Scribner and Co.) have commenced 
a reissue in four parts. ‘The first of these, Songs 
of Life, is among the holiday books of the year, 
and is not inferior, artistically, to any of its com- 
petitors. A number of new designs have been 
added to a volume which was rich in illustration 
before. In execution it is not inferior, in variety 
and seope it is decidedly superior, to ‘* Lady Ger- 
aldine’s Courtship,” noticed in our last. 

NOVELS. 

The Priest and the Nun (Crittenden and 
M‘Kinney), a religious novel, purports to give, in 
the form of fiction, a startling array of facts show- 
ing the cunning ways in which Rome seeks to ex- 
tend her borders. Whether each incident can be 
shown to be really true is of trifling moment: it 
is too well known to be questioned that the 
Romish Church is untiring, if not unsecapulous, 
in the use of every means to bring Protestants 
into her fold, and to keep every one of her mem- 
bers from slipping away. ‘There is probably no 
Sabbath-school in the city of New York that has 
not had to fight in greater or less degree the in- 
cursions of this papal foe. Probably every house- 
holder, who has taken the pains to acquaint him- 
self with the religious life of his Catholic serv- 
ants, will not be greatly startled at any of the de- 
ceptions asserted in this book to be practiced by 





many of the priests. Within a very few days, in 
our own house, a superior servant, generally more 
intelligent than many of her class, being tempo- 
rarily in the family, was brought to morning- 
prayers by a kindly word of invitation. She 
watched with curiosity, and listened with evident 
pleasure to the singing of a hymn and the read- 
ing of Scripture, and finally knelt with the rest 
as the prayer was offered. Scarcely could she 
wait till she reached the servants’ apartments to 
give utterance to her pleasure and amazement. 
** Why,” she said, ‘‘ I have always been taught 
that Protestants never bend the knees in prayer. 
If this is what you do, I'll be with you whenever 
I get the chance.” If the Protestant families in 
which this woman had resided (she had lived for 
three years in a clergyman’s family) had mani 
fested the zeal which her Romish teachers had 
done she would not have been thus ignorant. In 
such a time as this, when the power which Rome 
is acquiring in this country is a topic of common 
interest, any books which will rouse the Prot- 
estant to earnest, progressive work we should 
heartily welcome; but we are inclined to doubt 
whether tales of kidnapping and conventual im- 
prisonments, filling four or five hundred pages, 
will do more than awaken and increase a sort of 
useless horror, without any inspiration to make 
positive war on the evil. 

Of several others stories which have accumu- 
lated upon our table since our last issue we can 
say but a word. Going and Son possesses a 
somewhat ingenious plot and some graphic writ- 
ing, but is not, on the whole, a remarkable nov- 
el.— Wrecked in Port is the story of a life 
wreck; of a woman who, having sacrificed her 
heart to her ambition, came at last to find, in 
her loneliness, that the fortune she had coveted 
was only aburden. It is pleasing in style and 
healthful in tone. —AveRBacu’s shorter stories 
possess a charm which does not characterize his 
more pretentious and perhaps greater works. 
His German Tales contain some of his earlier 
but by no means inferior productions. ‘* Gil- 
lert’s last Christmas” we can hardly read with- 
out tears.—Christopher Kenrick, which in con- 
struction reminds one of Bulwer’s ‘* My Novel,” 
and suffers somewhat by the comparison, is nev- 
ertheless readable and spicy.—Rainy Days in the 
Nursery, one of the ‘* Hildreth Stories” series, 
is pleasantly suggestive of rainy day amuse- 
ments, though we should not know where to 
find the ideally perfect nursery-maid, who seems 
quite essential to them.—We could easily find a 
very ingenious little moral in the pretty fairy 
story, The Mystic Bell, were it not that, if we 
were to exhibit the pill that is hid by the sugar 
coating, we might spoil it for the little folk for 
whom it is composed.—Of A Little Boy's Story 
and Stories from My Attic, completed copies of 
which have come to our hand since our last, we 
can speak in terms of cordial commendation. 
The latter is peculiarly genial in spirit and po- 
etic in style. If we have any readers who still 
pass Christmas without recognition, we recom- 
mend them to read to their children the capital 
story of the ‘* Three Wise Little Boys. "—The au- 
thoress of the ‘* Susy Books,” Mrs. E.. Prentiss, 
the wife of a prominent New York clergyman, has 
fairly earned a front rank among writers of fiction 
for children, and maintains her reputation both 
in Nidworth and in Stepping Heavenward. The 
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latter has already become somewhat known to the 
public through the pages of the Advance, in which 
it was originally issued. ‘The former is a capital 
allegory, and the ‘children of larger growth” 
who agree with Cinda and Dolman that nothing 
**can be better than money,” will find it very 
profitable as well as pleasant reading. 
POETRY. 

Seen and Heard (H. C. Turnbull, Jun. ), mod- 
estly designated by its author as ‘* Poems, or 
the Like,” is written’ by one who neither sees 
nor hears. Mr. Morrison Heapy, the author 
of these poems, was born, the preface tells us, 


“in Spencer County, Kentucky, and iz now near- | 


ly forty years of age. When about sixteen years 


old he suffered an injury to one of his eyes, which | 


soon resulted in total loss of sight in both, and 
this calamity was soon aggravated by total loss 
of hearing. By thewid of a trumpet he can yet 
distinguish some familiar voices; but even this 
slight communication with the external world is 
rapidly failing him.” It is impossible to sit in 
severe judgment on one whose helplessness so 
appeals to compassion, ‘The bandage falls from 
the eyes of Justice, and her scales lose their even 
balance. If these songs came to us unheralded, 
unintroduced, it would be impossible for us to ac- 
cord them any place in American literature above 
that of many a poem whica blooms for the week 
in the poet’s corner of many a newspaper, and 
then fades, withers, and dies, having fulfilled its 
local and transient mission. As it is, we can 
hardly read without tears ‘* The Doubie Night” or 
** Blindness.” Perhaps it is a sympathetic fancy, 
but these verses that are wrought out of the au- 
thor’s personal experience are to us the best in 
the volume.—Life Pictures, by J. H. Poweii 
(Adams and Co. ), is a rather pretentious but de- 
cidedly unsuccessful attempt to portray in poetic 
numbers the ‘‘hurrying stream of life.” One 
who in the first three couplets of his first canto 
rhymes ‘* chair” to ‘‘care,” ‘‘ nature” to ‘‘ feat- 
ure,” and ‘‘eyes” to ‘‘ Paradise,” had better 
abandon poetry as a medium of expression alto- 
gether, and say whatever he has to say about life 
in plain and simple prose.—We do not think that 
Mr. GzorGe Bexer has been altogether fortu- 
nate in the selection of his themes for his last 
work, ‘‘ Adnigsmark, the Legend of the Hounds, 
and Other Poems” (J. B. Lippincott and Co.). 
The brutal and unfaithful Elector, the unhappy, 
home-sick, heart-sick Sophie Dorothee, his wife, 
the chivairic, headstrong but hare-brained Count, 
the dangerous friendship of the wife for one who 
dared to be her lover, the stolen interviews, the 
attempted flight of the unhappy princess from 
the court, the discovery, the tragic death of 
Kénigsmark, the yet more tragic life in long im- 
prisonment of the wretched wife and mother, all 
combine to constitute in the story of Kénigs- 
mark a theme as tragic as imagination ever in- 
vented, or perhaps history, in its countless combi- 
nations of sorrow, has ever wrought. Yet it lacks 
the one element which romance never should lack 
—a thoroughly true and noble character. Sophie 
Dorothee was certainly not the pure spirit which 
the poet depicts. Her sin is pardonable, but it 
did exist. And Kénigsmark, who approximates 
the hero, was doubtless as he is painted, an aban- 
doned libertine. The ‘‘ Legend of the Hounds” 
is, if possible, more horrible than the history of 





Konigsmark ; at least it is more brutally SO: and 
the very power with which the poet tells his o. 
ry, while it invests the legend with a weird a:. 
tractiveness, renders it the more repulsive, , 
do not demand that poetry shall be merely a dec. 
orative art, or shut its eyes to the dark facts of 
sin and suffering. But neither do we desire 


turning aside from the fierce battle of life to the 
recreations of imaginative literature, to “ sup « 
horrors” that are absolutely unrelieved ; to plun 
into a copse so dense that no sunlight penetrates 


t. 

If The Woman who Dared (Roberts Brothers 
is to be taken as a type of the female character in 
the *‘ good time coming,” we should devoutly pray 
that the new millennium might delay till Our eves 
closed upon the earth, and that meanwhile wo- 
men might be lacking in what has generally heey 
accounted an unfeminine virtue—that of cour- 
age. If marriage bonds are to be woven of silk. 
easily broken; if bigamy is to be accounted * holy 
and sincere ;” if husbands divorced, however un 
justly, are to be privileged, while the first wife 
still lives, to enter into illegal wedlock with 
second, spurning all decrees of court; if wome; 
are to become so manly as Linda is painted, and 
men as womanly as Charles; if the universal or- 
der of nature the wide world over, in all races, 
nationalities, and times, and even in the animal 
races, is to be reversed, and maidens are to press 
their suits, and young men are to be coy and 
timid and bashful and hesitant ; if the courtship 
of the future is to be like to that which took cap- 
tive Mr. Samuel Weller—if this be the consum 
mation which the Woman’s movement aims at 
then we think it a consummation most devot 
not to be wished for. For, great as are the evils 
in our present social system, those of that which 
Mr. Eves SarGent would substitute are incom 
parably greater. If we must have either ‘the 
subjection of women” or the subjection of men, 
let us have the former. ‘Truth to tell, it is be- 
cause not only the opponents, but even the friends, 
of the Woman’s movement impute to it such re- 
sults that it makes such seemingly slow progress 
among thinking men and pure and sensitive wo- 
men. If, however, we approved ever so highly 
the moral of Mr. Sargent’s story, we should still 
be unable to commend his book. Romance has 
a function to perform in the solution of moral 
problems. That function is to arouse the moral 
sense, to quicken the conscience, to set men to 
work, not to teach them methods. ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was efficacious, not because it 
showed us how to deal with slavery, but because 
it painted slavery as it was, and awoke thousands 
of readers, who never perused one of Charles 
Sumner’s statistical speeches, to the fact that 
there was something to cure. We should not 
deny the right of romance to awaken the nation 
to a consciousness of wrongs in woman’s position 
which it is the duty of the hour to remedy, as 
Wirt Sykes has endeavored, unsuccessfully, to 
do in his ‘* One Poor Girl;” but to construct an 
imaginary story, create fancied difficulties, and 
then to point the way out of them by a purely 
hypothetical road, contributes nothing to the 
solution of the social-political difficulty which 
confronts us. Mr. Epes Sargent does not desig- 
nate his book a poem. From the arrangement 
of the sentences we judge he intends it for blank 
verse. But poetry does not depend upon the 





length of sentences or the position of capitals ; 
and that glow, that rhythm even, which is the 
very essence of true poetry, is wholly wanting. 
Who would ever guess, for example, that this 
was meant for poetry ? ** His means were small, 
merged in a life-annuity, which gave all that he 
held as indispensable to sanative conditions in a 
home, good air, good influences, proper food.” 
We advise Mr. Sargent, if he will accept a 
friendly suggestion, to write his prose’in lines of 
the average length, and so save paper; and to 
nut his moral philosophy and his romance in 


separate volumes in the future. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


Tue many friends whom Dr. KrummMacuer 
has made in this country by his works will read 
with more than common interest his Autobiog- 
raphy (Robert Carter and Brothers). Besides 
finding in it the memoirs of one who is almost 
as a personal friend to thousands, they will also 
obtain by its perusal some familiarity with Ger- 
man student and parish life, and a better ac- 
quaintance with certain phases of German the- 
ology than an abstract treatise could give them. 
—'The same house sends us Sorrow, by Rev. JouHn 
Rerp, and the Shepherd of Israel, by Rev. Dun- 
can MacGrecor. The first is too sorrowful. 
It tends to increase rather than assuage grief. 
It hardly shows even the silver lining on the 
cloud. ‘The latter is addressed wholly to Chris- 
tians, treats only of the higher experiences of 
Christian life, will be a stumbling-block to many, 
but inspiration and consolation too to not a few 
forbidden by sickness or other exigency the priv- 
ileges of the sanctuary.—In the Protestant Gems 
of the Prayer- Book (Claxton, Remsen, and Haf- 
felfinger), the author, Rev. J. P. Du Hamet, un- 
dertakes to show, what no one not ignorant of 
history could well deny, that the Episcopal Church 
isa Protestant Church. His argument is based 
on, rather let us say it consists of, significant ex- 
tracts from the rubric. —We would be glad of 
space to say more than we can here of M. Scue.e 
pe VeRE’s Wonders of the Deep (G. P. Put- 
nam and Son), It is, in every thing but illustra- 
tions a worthy companion volume of ‘* The Uni- 
verse,” ‘*The Mysteries of the Ocean,” ‘‘ The 
Polar World,” and ‘** The Desert World ;” but 
that one lack is very serious. It is a mistake, 
too, to give neither index nor any thing approx- 
imating to an adequate table of contents. —D. 
Appleton and Co., who, as well as C. Scribner 
and Co., are publishing an illustrated library 
of wonders translated from the French, send us 
two volumes of their series— Meteors and Atmos- 
pheric Phenomena and Arms and Armour. Of 
these we read the former with the greater inter- 
est; the illustrations are better in execution, 
though in subject less striking, in the latter. For 
those who are interested in investigating the rel- 
ics of ancient warfare we know nothing so brief, 
so clear, and so comprehensive. But our per- 
sonal tastes are not warlike, nor our predilections 
toward archeology.— Our Own Birds and Trees, 
Plants, and Flowers (J. B. Lippincott and Co.) 
are by the same author, Witttam L. Batrvy, and 
are a praiseworthy attempt to interest the young 
in what ought, certainly, if properly treated, to 
be interesting tothem. Despite a certain unim- 
aginative dryness of detail, the books are valu- 
able, and may be made interesting to the juvenile 
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reader by the parent, though only he who is al- 
ready interested in natural history will take to 
them for reading if left to himself. —We have no 
need to enter here into the discussion between 
protection and free-trade. The settlement of 
the slavery question revives this old issue, and 
promises to make it one of prime importance in 
the nation’s future. He is narrow-minded who 
desires to know but one side of a question, what- 
ever his convictions may be. He who desires to 
understand what are the principles of free-trade, 
and what the arguments by which they are main- 
tained, will find them admirably stated by M. 
Freveric Basttat, in his Essays on Political 
Economy (Chicago Western News Co.). He will 
be surprised to find in the spicy paragraphs and 
witty dialogues of Mons. Bastiat that political 
economy is any thing but a dry science. For 
those who desire to preserve their protective 
principles we must pronounce his book decidedly 
** dangerous.” —John Ploughman’s Talk sounds 
very much more like a devout Benjamin Frank- 
lin than like C. H. Spurcron. It is terse, epi- 
grammatic, keen, sparkling, and treats of the 
common virtues and common vices of everyday 
life. Its Anglican tone does not impair its use- 
fulness for America. Take these sententious 
sentences for a specimen: ‘* Boasters are never 
worth a button with the shank off.” ‘* It is the 
barren cow that bellows.” ‘‘ If you once ask the 
devil to dinner it will be hard to get him out of 
the house again.”—In Sybaris and other Homes 
Epwarp Everett HAcs treats of a topic of no 
little importance, none the less seriously because 
under guise of an entirely absurd romance. If 
the family is, as we are often told, the basis of 
the state, it is certain that civilization must begin 
at home; and that we can not have clean streets 
and healthy cities while people are packed into 
tenement-houses in a way that would disgrace 
the hold of a slave-trader.—Lake George and 
Lake Champlain, by B. C. Burien, is a history 
of a region whose quiet beauty is unsurpassed, 
whose historic associations are perhaps unequaled 
by those of any district in America. The pho- 
tographic illustrations are very good. We can 
not say as much for the wood-cuts. It is useful 
as a memento rather than as a guide-book.— Mrs. 
Hawtuorne’s Notes in Engiand and Italy is 
written in a delightfully gossipy, personal, un- 
conscious sort of way; so that, taking up the 
book with a new mental protest against another 
addition to the absolutely innumerable books of 
European travel, we found ourselves attracted 
by the first page, and reading with a peculiar 
sort of social zest, as if we were talking with a fa- 
miliar friend of familiar scenes. Of course the 
chief value of such a book is as a memento to 
those who have traversed the same ground in 
person.— The Writings of Madame Swetchine, a 
companion volume to her letters, is a book of 
quiet, pleasant, devotional thoughts, without at- 
tempt at orderly arrangement or development, 
but characterized by the spirit of genuine devo- 
tion unmarred by any religious dogmatism; a 
book to take up for fragments of time, and for 
hours of religious musing. —Mr. W1Lkrxson’s 
Dance of Modern Society is the most pungent 
attack on the modern dance we have ever read. 
We have looked with some interest, but in vain, 
for a defense of the accused to this most elo- 
quent indictment. 
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GIANT OSTRICH OF MADAGASCAR. | the phosphorescence of the sea, as well a 
MONG the most striking curiosities of va-| special luminosity of phosphorus, are c losely ns 
ricus natural history museums for some | nected with these phenomena of ozone, and tha 
years past have been either originals or casts of | the three are linked together in some way not < 
a gigantic egg, brought from Ma Jagascar, and | fully understood, 
belonging to an extinct species of bird formerly 
living in that country. These eggs are estimated | IMPURITIES OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 
to be of two gallons capacity, or about that of | The close attention which has been paid 
one hundred and forty-four hen’s eggs, and about | late years to the constituents of water, as be 
six times the bulk of an ostrich’s egg. They meas- | ing upon the health of towns and cities, has . 
ure about thirteen inches in length, by nine inches | productive of important results in preventing 
in diameter. It has been impossible until quite | at least mitigating, the attacks of certain ll 5 
recently to obtain any characteristic bones of | of disease. Similar investigations that have hen: 
this bird, by which to ascertain its true zoolog- | undertaken in regard to the atmosphere promis 
ical relationship, some authors considering it a} equally useful results. Few persons realize tly 
gigantic pigeon, others a vulture, and referring extent.to which the gases of manufactories 
it to the famous roc of Marco Polo, but the | other agencies vitiate the atmosphere. Thus, j; 
majority of naturalists believing it to belong to} the examination of rain-water, at Manchest ; 
the family of which the ostrich is a member. | about eight grains of sulphuric acid to the gallon 
Quite lately this latter view has been established | were detected ; and near certain alkali-works, jy 
by the discovery of certain portions of the skele- | the vicinity of that city, the number amounted ¢ 
ton; and a communication relative to it has just | over fifteen grains per gallon, It is not surpris 
been made to the Academy of Sciences in Paris. | ing, therefore, in view of the presence of this jn- 
Under the supposition that the bird was an | gredient, that stone, employed in buildings or 
ostrich, comparisons as to size were made, based | out-of-door statu: uy, in manufacturing tow 
upon the relative dimensions of the eggs, and the | should so readily become dec cayed, 
height of about fifteen feet was ascribed to the : 
Madagascar species, known as the Aepyornis. SALTS OF COPPER A PRESERVATIVE 
The examination of the remains in question, AGAINST MOULD. 
however, has satisfied Prof. A. Milne Edwards| The application of salts of copper to stones 
that the supposed altitude is greatly exaggerated, | exposed to the atmosphere (the sulphate,-or bh 
and that the bird in all probability scarcely ex- | vitriol, especially) is strongly recommended, for 
ceeded in height that of the modern ostrich, or | the purpose of preventing the growth of crypt 
about six and a half feet. yamic plants, which so frequently injure them. 
With this moderate height, however, the bird Housekeepers, who are distressed by the forma- 
‘vas enormous in its other dimensions, as shown | tion of a green coating upon the brick pavements 
by the truly colossal size of the tibia, which is | in damp yards and shady places, may perhaps 
about thirty inches in length, the circumference | find in this hint a suggestion of a eed of pre- 
of the upper extremity measuring eighteen inches venting the difficulty in question. It is probable 
and that of the lower fourteen, while at the small- | that crude carbolic acid will haye the same, but 
est intermediate part the bone has a circumference | perhaps a less durable, effect. 
of only about six inches. | , v is 
The femur is equally remarkable for its excess- | DEATH OF PROFESSOR GRAHAM. 
ive massiveness, its length being only one anda} Chemical science has recently experienced a 
half times the breadth of the articular face of | severe loss in the death of Professor ‘Thomas 
the lower extremity. On its hinder surface, and Graham, Master of the Royal Mint of England. 
above the condyles, is an enormous fossa, into, This gentleman has occupied a prominent po- 
which open large orifices intended to admit air | sition in the history of chemical discovery for 
into the bone. ‘The feet of this bird must have | many years past, and has contributed a great 
been gigantic, and its entire appearance ele-| many important facts and generalizations to the 
phantine. In its order, its probable position is | sum of human know ledge—such as the laws reg- 
near the Dinornis and the Apteryz, but differing | ulating the diffusion of liquids and of gases, the 
from both in a very remarkable degree. | method of dialysis, etc. Among his latest con- 
A full account of these bones is promised by | tributions are those in reference to the presence 
Prof. Milne Edwards, and its appearance will be | of hydrogen in a meteoric stone, proving its ex- 
hailed with no little interest by naturalists. jistence in the inter-spaces of the heavens; and 
| the demonstration of the metallic nature of hy- 
RELATIONSHIP OF OZONE AND PHOSPHOR- | drogen, as shown by its forming an alloy with 
ESCENCE. | platinum. 
According to a recent memoir, there is a| * oe EA 
close relationship between the presence of ozone | BOOT OF SEED ' In PESNIING. 
in the atmosphere and the phosphorescence of | Experiments have recently tended to prove 
the sea. As some of our readers are perhaps | that roots and grains, by being planted much 
aware, ozone is in greatest abundance with a low | farther apart than is usual, will actually yield 
level of the barometer and a prevailing south | larger crops than are now obtained. ‘This has 
wind, while it diminishes with a rise of the ba-| been shown to be the case with potatoes, and 
rometer and a wind from the north, It has | more recently with wheat. It is found that the 
now been ascertained, by careful experiment, that | wheat plant increases above the ground in pro- 
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portion as its roots have room to develop without 
interference with those of its neighbors. In one 
experiment, wheat thus treated furnished ears 
containing over one hundred and twenty grains. 
it was found, in the course of the same experi- 
ments, that on every fully developed cereal plant 
there is one ear superior to the rest; and that 
each ear has one grain which, when planted, will 
be more productive than any other. By select- 
ing. therefore, the best grain of the best ear, and 
continuing the experiment through several gen- 
erations, a point will be reached beyond which 
further improvement is impossible, and a fixed 
and permanent type remains as the final result. 
CURE OF DAMPNESS IN WALLS. 

Mr. Ransome, the inventor of the stone con- 
crete, has recently suggested the application of a 
silicious solution to walls, whether of brick or 
stone, for the purpose of rendering them imper- 
vious to moisture. ‘The experiments made have 
been very successful, not only in rendering the 
building thus treated water-proof, but in pre- 
serving its substance from decay. Walls, the 


paper on which has hitherto continued damp in | 


spite of every effort, 
fectly dry, and free 
feature. 


can now be rendered per- 
from every objectionable 


TEMPERATURE OF AIR AT DIFFERENT 
HEIGHTS, 

Recent experiments with what is called the 
Captive Balloon at Ashburnham Park, England, 
under the direction of Mr. Glaisher, have shown 
that under a clear sky, at mid-day, the decrease 
of temperature in ascending amounts to over 
five degrees to the thousand feet, but becomes 
less and less as the day advances, until at about 
the time of sunset there is little or no difference ; 
the decline being greatest nearest the earth. 
With a cloudy sky the decline in the daytime is 
less than when it is clear. 

PRE-HISTORIC MAN IN ENGLAND. 

Researches prosecuted during the past year, in 
Kent’s Cavern, in England, have shown that it 
was occupied by mau at an inconceivably remote 
period. Unmistakable indications of his pres- 


ence, such as flint implements and other objects, | 


were found associated with the remains of the 
cave 
The date is at least as far back as that of the 
post-glacial period. 

During the later period of the occupation of 
the cavern, it is believed that its inhabitants were 
cannibals, as shown by the existence of human 
bones, which had evidently belonged to bodies 
subjected to fire, and used as food. 


CURREN1S IN THE UPPER ATMOSPHERE. 


Meteorological observations made in balloon 
ascents have shown that frequently, when air 
near the grvands is quite still, and the smoke 
from the chimneys of houses rises vertically, there 
may be a severe gale blowing at a height of less 
than a thousand feet. It has even been asserted, 
from observations made on the motion of smoke 
left by meteors, that severe gales in opposite di- 
rections may occur as high up as fifty or more 
miles, 

GIGANTIC SHARK. 
A monster shark has recently been discovered 


lion, the cave bear, the mammoth, ete. | 


303 
at the Seychelles Islands, having a length of over 
sixty feet, and far exceeding in size any shark of 
which we have any record, whether fossil or re- 
cent. Although a number were observed, they 
were much too large to be captured by the fishing 
apparatus available at the time. Like the Bask- 
ing shark of the North Atlantic, which, not much 
over thirty feet long, has hitherto been consid- 
ered as representing the monster type of its fum- 
ily, the Seychelles shark appears to be a vegeta- 
ble feeder, living upon sea-weeds, and therefore 
not considered dangerous to man—a fortunate 
circumstance, in view of its enormous capacity 
for mischief, had it any inclination in that direc- 
thon. 


EXTINCTION OF THE TASMANIAN RACE, 


‘The extinction of a star in the heavens has at 
various times excited the interest of astronomers. 
To the philanthropist the destruction of an entire 
race should be a matter of much greater moment. 
We are informed that the last male ‘Tasmanian 
has recently departed this life, and that the sole 
survivor of the aboriginal inhabitants of the isl- 
and is an aged female. 

NEW INDICATION OF LONGEVITY. 

According to Sir Duncan Gibb, the probable 
longevity of an individual may be determined by 
examining the position of the epiglottis. If this 
be found to be vertical, a great age may be looked 
for; if it is drooping or pendent, then the age of 
seventy is not likely to be reached, or, at any rate, 
exceeded. 

We are not informed whether any apparatus 
or operation has yet been devised by which the 
healthy position of the epiglottis may be pro- 
duced, and an increased longevity thus assured! 

NORWEGIAN COOKING APPARATUS. 

It is now several years since the so-called 
‘* Norwegian Cooking Apparatus” was first ex- 
hibited to the public; but it has since become a 
favorite in every direction, in consequence of the 
very great economy of fuel resulting from its use. 

In its simplest form it consists of a square box 
or chest, lined at the bottom and sides with felt, 
and with a square plug of the same material, 
which can be laid on and the lid then shut down. 
Tin or iron vessels, containing the substance to 
be cooked, are first exposed over a fire for a short 
time to a certain amount of heat, and the sub- 
stances in them brought tothe boiling temperature. 
They are then taken off and set inside of the felt- 
lined box, the top is put on and the lid closed, 
and they are allowed to remain any desired length 
of time. ‘The felt is so poor a conductor that 
the temperature of the vessels will be maintained 


| for many hours almost unchanged, and the pro- 


cess of cooking will go on without interruption 
or the application of additional heat. 

In one experiment a piece of beef was boiled 
with some potatoes for about seven minutes in a 
tin vessel, which was then placed in the chest 
and allowed to remain for a little longer time 
than would be required in ordinary cooking. On 
removing the vessel the contents were found per- 
fectly done and smoking hot; and they probably 
would have retained the same temperature many 


| hours longer, as after the lapse of five hours the 


vessel was so hot that the hand could not be held 
upon it. 
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The same apparatus is equally efficient as a 


refrigerator—and we commend the hint to our | 
readers who may wish to keep ice in small quan- 


tity, especially in a sick-room. In one experi- 
ment several pounds of ice were placed in a tin 
box inside of the chest, during a hot summer 
afternoon. 
box was opened some five or six times, to re- 
move portions of the ice; yet on the next day, 
at the expiration of twenty-four hours, although 


the weather in the mean time had been excessive- | 


ly hot, a considerable portion of the ice still re- 
mained unmelted. 


INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The seventh meeting of the International Sta- 
tistical Congress was held at the Hague on the 
3d of September last, and, like its predecessors, 
was attended by a brilliant delegation from all 
parts of the world. M. Quetelet, of Brussels, 
was elected President, and among the Vice-Pres- 
idents we find the name of Mr. Samuel B. Rug- 
gles, of New York, an American delegate. Many 
important papers were presented, and much mat- 
ter left over for future consideration. Among 
other objects which it was proposed to bring to 
the consideration of the Congress was the best 
method of taking the next census of the United 
States; and from the varied experience of the 
delegates present many valuable suggestions in 
regard to this matter were anticipated. 


THE RIBERI PRIZE. 

Some of our medical readers may be interest- 
ed to learn that the famous Riberi prize, amount- 
ing to about $4000, will be assigned, in 1871, 
for the third time, by the Royal Academy of 
Medicine of Turin, to the author of the best 
work on medicine published during the last tri- 
ennial period ; or to the author of the discovery 


that may be considered as having contributed | 


most largely to the progress of medical science. 
Competition is opened to writers of all nations; 
but the memoirs must be written in Italian, 
French, or in Latin, and sent in by the 31st of 
December, 1870. 


DEEP-SEA DREDGING. 
At the present time naturalists of all countries 
seem bent on ascertaining the secrets of the sea, 
every prominent maritime nation having been 


occupied in submarine investigations during the | 
One of the most interesting of the | 
explorations of the kind is that of a committee | 
under the direction | 


past year. 


of the British Association, 
of Professor Wyville Thompson, prosecuted on 
a vessel furnished by the British Government. 
The researches were carried on by means of a 
dredge which, as our readers may be aware, 
consists of a rectangular iron frame, forming 
the mouth of a bag of netting, which is protect- 
ed from wear by a leather or canvas flap. The 
whole apparatus, attached to a rope of suitable 
length, is dropped to the bottom of the sea and 
dragged along for a certain distance, scraping 
off the superficial layer of mud or sand into the 
bag, the meshes of which permit the dirt to be 
washed through, while the larger substances are 


retained and brought to light when the dredge | 


is raised to the surface. The depth at which 
the bottom of the sea was thus explored was 
truly enormous, amounting in one instance to 


In the course of the evening the | 


| average of Englishmen. 


over three miles, far exceeding that o of any oth- 
er experiment with the dredge—although smal 
quantities of sea bottom have been broug ght w 
with the sounding-line from equally great di, 
tances from the surface. 

The time required to accomplish a cast of t). 
dredge amounted to about six hours, a sm; 
donkey engine being used in the operatic, " 
From one to two hundred-weight of mud we; 
brought up at each time. 

The results of the examination have not yo: 
| been published; but they are said to be full’os 

scientific interest, many species of marine ay 
mals being found at the level in question; some 
= them entirely new to science, and others mor 
r less rare. The temperature was carefully 
po that at the bottom being about thirty-six 
degrees. The observations indicated that the 
surface water is affected by the heat of the sun 
only to a depth of about twenty fathoms, and 
that the Gulf Stream influences the degree o{ 
| heat to a further depth of five to seven hundred 
fathoms. Beyond that distance the temperature 
| gradually sinks at the rate of about one-tenth of 
| a degree for each hundred fathoms. 

The water at the greatest depth was found t 
contain a large excess of carbonic acid and a 
considerable portion of dissolved organic matter, 

The fauna appeared to be most varied at a thou- 

sand fathoms, where the temperature is about 
forty degrees. Below this the greater cold seems 


| to produce, in its arctic character, a decrease in 
| the number and size of the species. 


SIZE OF PATAGONIANS. 
Some interesting observations were recently 
made in the Straits of Magellan by a British 
Hydrographical and Exploring Expedition. Th: 
much-vexed question as to the actual height of 
| the Patagoniens, of which such fabulous accounts 
were formerly current, received, of course, some 
| attention; and it was found that they really are 
| of a stature larger than the average; one chief 
measuring six feet ten and a half inches in height; 
several reaching six feet four; and the average 
of the men amounting to five feet ten to five feet 
eleven inches, or several inches more than the 
The women appear to 
be nearly as tall, in proportion, as the men. ‘The 
Patagonians are of a fine physique, which is as- 
cribed to their feeding upon the flesh of the gua- 
naco, rather than upon fish or mollusks. 


CHLORAL. 


Considerable attention has been directed in 
medical circles to the physiological action of a 
substance called chloral (or rather its hydrate), 
which was discovered by Liebig in 1832, and is 
produced by the action of chlorine upon alcohol. 
It is really a compound of chlorine, carbon, hy- 
drogen, and oxygen, and is most readily pre- 
pared by distilling together starch or sugar, hy- 
drochloric acid, and peroxyd of manganese. 

When chloral is brought in contact with wa- 
ter it forms a white, crystalline, solid substance 
—hydrate of chloral; and this, when treated 
with an alkali, is decomposed into chloroform 
and a formiate. 

Theoretically, if hydrate of chloral be intro- 
duced into a living body, the alkali of the blood 
ought to liberate chloroform, and sleep as from 


‘chloroform would be expected to result, but 
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probably for a longer time. Actual experiment 
has verified the theoretical suggestion; the chlo- 
roform thus liberated producing sleep precisely 
similar to the sleep of chloroform itself, and 
jasting at will for a number of hours. It is, 
however, at present considered a very uncertain 
and somewhat dangerous substance, and one that 
will probably not replace chloroform, especially 
as it has been ascertained that the injection of 
this latter substance into the blood produced pre- 
cisely the same results as chloral itself, and prob- 
ably with greater safety. It is possible, however, 
that as a substitute for opium and othér narcotiz- | 
ing substances the hydrate of chloral may come, 
before long, into more or less general use. 

According to some late experiments, chloral, 
no matter what the dose, when first administered 
produces a period of excitation ; and with a small 
dose the action goes no further. If the dose be 
sufficiently large, the excitation is followed by a 
condition of anzesthesia. Very large doses cause 
death, which is preceded by a decided lowering 
of the temperature. 


cloth or garment is to be immersed in this, and 
left for twenty-four hours, and then hung up to 
dry without wringing. Dresses prepared in this 
way will, it is said, resist the severest storms 
without allowing the moisture to penetrate, the 
rain hanging upon the cloth in globules. One 
person, we are assured, walked nine miles, in a 
very severe storm of wind and rain, and on the 
removal of his over-coat found his under-gar- 
ments as dry as when he put them on. 


CONSTITUTION OF CANDLE-FLAME. 
It is a favorite postulate of physicists that the 


| flame of a candle is hollow, and consists of an 
| external burning cone with a dark central space. 


An ingenious method of proving this satisfacto- 
rily has recently been announced ; and consists 
in using a rubber tube with an ordinary slit gas- 
burner at the end, directed horizontally, and 
fastened to a stand, as in the ordinary gas port- 
able drop-light. The other end of the tube com- 
municates with a reservoir of water placed at a 
suitable height, and is provided with a stop-cock. 


| Under a certain degree of pressure the water is 


STEEL CORE FOR TELEGRAPHIC WIRE. 

Among the great improvements in telegraphy, 
made within a recent period, may, we are as- 
sured by experts, be included the introduction 
of a conducting wire having a steel centre, and 
wrapped around with a band of copper in a long 
spiral, the outer surface being afterward tinned, 
to protect it from the action of the atmosphere. 
This wire, it is said, can be made of equal con- 
ductivity with solid iron, and of one-third the 
weight, thus securing a great economy of ex- 
pense in transportation, and a reduction in the 
number and size of the supporting poles, and 
a greatly improved insulation, together with 
many other advantages. It is said that this 
wire, arranged for cable purposes, can be made 
of twice the conductivity of the Atlantic cable, 
and of only one-half the weight and cost. The 
use of the steel is, of course, to supply the req- 
uisite strength and tenacity, while the copper | 
furnishes the conducting substance. 


| 
WATER-PROOF CLOTHING. 

Material for water-proof clothing has been in 
use for many years, and is of great importance 
in our everyday economy. Rubber is, of course, 
the most perfect repellent of wet ; but is very ob- | 
jectionable as preventing the escape of the in- 
sensible perspiration, and causing the exhalations 
from the skin to condense and produce a clammy 
sensation, rendering the wearer very liable to 
take cold when exposed to a change of tempera- 
ture or to a draught. 

Water-proof fabrics of woven materir.i have 
been extensively used ever since the days of 
Mackintosh ; and considerable impr.vements 
have latterly been made in the preparation of 
this article, which, while permitting the escape 
of the insensible perspiration, also excludes rain 
and wet. 

The following recipe for rendering tweed and 
other similar cloths thoroughly water-proof has, 
it is said, been tested with satisfactory results, | 
A liquid is prepared by dissolving half a pound 
of sugar of lead and half a pound of powdered 
alum in a bucket of soft water, and stirring the | 
solution at intervals until it becomes clear, and 
then pouring it off into another bucket. ‘The 
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foreed through this gas jet in a horizontal, con- 
tinuous, and perfectly transparent sheet, and the 
burning candle is moved up until the cone of*the 
flame is cut, at any desired point, when a perfect 
circle of flame will be seen on looking through 
the water, the gas and smoke being carried away 
constantly by the jet. A similar arrangement 
may be applied in investigating the character of 
gas flame, or that of any other light. A plati- 
num wire can be introduced across the section 
into the cavity, and it will remain unreddened in 
the interior. 


THE CHEMICAL FIRE-EXTINGUISHER, 

Recent improvements of a form of apparatus 
known under this name have rendered it an im- 
portant auxiliary in the prevention of fires, and 
one well worthy of being kept in all public build- 
ings, as well as private establishments, which are 
not absolutely fire-proof. 

It consists simply of a cylinder, of about the 
size of a common water-cooler, which, when 
filled, can be carried about by means of a strap 
passing over the shoulders. ‘The liquid employ- 


|ed is a solution of bicarbonate of soda, and tar- 


taric acid in crystals is placed in a perforated 
tube screwed into the top of the cylinder and 


| dipping down into the liquid. The contact of 


the acid and alkali, of course, generates carbonic 


| acid gas, which rises to the top, and is ready for 


use, and can be drawn off through a pipe when- 
ever required. A moderate current of this gas 
turned upon a burning surface will extinguish it 
almost immediately, no matter how intense the 
flame may be, or how inflammable the substance 
in combustion. In one instance a mass of dry 
light wood, composed of barrels, split-wood, and 
shavings saturated with petroleum, equal in quan- 
tity to several cords, was set on fire, and allowed 
to burn for some tme. ‘Two of the extinguish- 
ers were then brought to bear upon it, and the 


| flames were subdued instantly. 


The gas does not deteriorate by being kept, 
but remains ready for use an indefinite period of 
time. 

It may be stated, in this eonnection, that not 
many months ago a fire broke out in the fine 
building of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
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tory; but the services of an extinguisher were 
called into play, and the flames were instantly 
subdued under circumstances that rendered it 
probable that without this application the entire 
building might have been destroyed. 


LIFE OF HUMBOLDT. 


A scientific life of Humboldt is about to be 
written under the supervision of Dr. Bruhns, the 
Director of the Berlin Observatory, and will con- 
sist of a b: ography, as such, and an account of 


his scientifie discoveries and investigations. The | 


assistance of specialists in the departments in 
which Humboldt obtained his greatest renown 
has been secured, and it is probable that before 
long we shall have what has long been a desid- 
eratum in reference to this eminent individual. 


WORKERS IN COPPER AND THE CHOLERA. 


Attention has recently been called in Paris to 
the fact of an apparent exemption of workers in 
copper from attacks of cholera, during the vari- 
ous epidemics that have visited that city. It 
was found that, in the class of operatives referred 
to, the proportion of deaths among the adult 
workmen in copper, during the cholera season, 
did not exceed three to every ten thousand cases ; 
while, among gold and silver smiths, the mortali- 
ty was one in every seven hundred and nineteen. 
A nearly similar disproportion was observed in 
the case of those engaged in other occupations. 


AURORAL LIGHT, 


Some interesting observations upon the spec- 
trum of the auroral light have recently been made 
by members of the Astronomical Society of To- 
ronto; and while the indications of the spectro- 
scope were thought to show the presence of sev- 
eral elements at present unknown, it was ascer- 
tained that the light was principally incandescent 
oxygen. The presence of this gas in the regions 
traversed by the aurora is supposed to be the re- 
sult of the decomposition of water in the atmos- 
phere by electric currents. When its gases (oxy- 
gen and hydrogen) are separated and afterward 
ignited, they produce the light which is seen, its 
tint varying perhaps with the other ingredients, 
and water is reproduced, which is generally visi- 
ble as a turbid atmosphere during the auroral 
display. 


PRE-HISTORIC REMAINS IN FRANCE. 


A report has just been published by Professor 
Owen on the human remains from the cave of 
Bruniquel, a cavern in the valley of the Aveyron, 
in France. He states that the cavern furnishes 
incontestable evidence of the high antiquity of 
man, as shown by the abundant remains of rein- 
deer and wild horses, upon which he had fed to 
a great extent. With these are numerous im- 
plements and utensils of bone, some of them ex- 
hibiting quite good carvings, representing the an- 
imals just mentioned. The absence of the re- 
mains of the eave lion, cave bear, hyena, rhinoc- 
eros, ete., indicates a period subsequent to that 
at which these larger species flourished. 


NATURAL SUCCESSION OF PLANTS. 


Mr. Bentham, the eminent President of the 
Linnean Society of London, dissents from the 
generally received opinion that the spontaneous 
occurrence of plants, in a certain region, for the 
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| first time, as the result of the burning over of thy 
land, turning up of fresh soil, ete., is due to the 
| presence of their seeds in the soil for an jp. 
definite period of time, waiting only a favorah). 
| opportunity to germinate. He thinks that jt j: 
to birds and atmospheric currents, carrying fres} 
seeds, that this phenomenon is mainly due. Th 
| fact that few seeds retain their vitality for mo 
| than a few years, except when kept perfect}y 
| dry, is, he thinks, strong evidence against the 
| reasonableness of the first-mentioned supposi- 
tion. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LICHENS, 


It has been found as the result of the examin. 
ation of a large collection of lichens, made re 
cently in New Granada, that about 100 out 
450 are species found also in Europe, as well a: 
elsewhere in the Old World, proving the yer 
cosmopolitan character of plants of this group, 


CHANGE OF CARBONIC ACID TO OXALIC. 


The transformation of carbonic acid to oxalj 
is one of the recent novelties in chemistry which 
may interest some of our readers. It is accom 
plished by placing pure sodium with sand in a 
flask, and passing a stream of carbonic acid ga 
rapidly into the flask, which is at the same time 
set in a bath of boiling mercury. The metal as- 
sumes a purple color, and in a few hours is con- 
verted into a dark powdery mass. When cool, 
the substances are removed from the flask and 
treated with water. The aqueous solution is 
then saturated with an excess of acetic acid 
and precipitated with chloride of calcium, by 
which oxalate of lime is obtained. Sixty grains 
of sodium, by this process, will yield six grains 
of pure oxalate of lime. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY AIR. 


It is stated that the air of the country differs 
strikingly from that of towns, in having a much 
greater bleaching power; and, after a rain espe- 
cially, that it influences bright and oxydizable 
metals much more powerfully. All kinds of 
woven fabrics are bleached more rapidly, dyed 
tissues fade more readily, and iron and steel, and 
even copper, rust more quickly. 


DETECTION OF FALSIFIED WRITING. 

According to a French journal, alterations or 
falsification of writings, made with ordinary ink, 
may be rendered impossible by passing the paper 
to be used through a solition of gallic acid in 
pure distilled water. When dry, this paper may 
be used like ordinary paper; and any attempt to 
alter or change any thing written upon it will be 
left perfectly visible, and can thus be easily de- 
tected, 


INFLUENCE OF MOON ON RAIN-FALL. 

The question as to whether the moon exercises 
any influence on the rain-fall does not seem in a 
very fair way to be settled at present, as two pa- 
pers, both by eminent meteorologists, published 
in the same journal, take decidedly opposite 
ground ; one giving, as the result of forty years’ 
observation, that no influence is appreciable; 
while the other, with fifty-four years of records, 
comes to the conclusion that the amount of rain 
which falls increases to a maximum about the 
tenth day of the moon’s age, while the average 
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amount of rain ‘‘ per fall” has its maximum at | 


the end of the illumination. 

CLEANING OF THE “GREAT EASTERN.” 

The Great Eastern recently had her bottom 
thoroughly cleaned by divers, preparatory to 
taking on board the Anglo-Indian cable. The 
boctom was in a very foul state, muscles having 
accumulated in some places to a thickness of | 
more than a foot; and it is stated that /\0,000 
gallons of foreign matter, principally barnacles, 
shells, ete., were removed from the ship beneath 
the water-line. 


NEW SHIP CANAL. 


Surveys for a canal from the North Sea to the 
Baltic have just been completed, and the work 
js soon to be commenced, The cost is estimated 
at about $20,000,000, and the whole is to be 
completed in from six to eight years. 


WORK ON MAN BY DARWIN. 

A new work by Mr. Darwin has just been an- 
nounced, the appearance of which will be await- | 
ed with much interest by the community. In 
this the conclusions arrived at in regard to spe- 
cies will be applied particularly to man. The 
work, to be published next year, will consist of 
three parts: first, the descent of man; second, 
the sexual selections; and third, the expres- 
sion of emotions. In the third subject we shall 
have the result of numerous inquiries which Mr. 
Darwin has been making for some years, through 
circulars distributed by him, as to how far man | 
is endowed with muscles solely for the purpose 
of expressing emotion; how far the same ex- 
pressions prevail among the different races of 
man; and in what manner the different animals 
exhibit their emotions. 


NEW BESSEMER FURNACE. 

Mr. Bessemer has lately patented a new meth- 
od of producing intense heat, by means of com- 
bustion under pressure, where the flame can be 
bottled up, as it were, like steam in a steam- 
boiler. He claims that, by his arrangement, 
heat is intensified in the ratio to the pressure 
employed ; so that the most refractory substances | 
known may be melted or vaporized as readily as | 
the most fusible. 


HYPOSULPHITE OF SODA IN WASHING. 

A German chemist advises washer-women to 
use hyposulphite of soda, instead of the common 
carbonate of soda, as it does not attack fabrics in 
any way, while it exerts a certain bleaching ac- 
tion, which greatly improves the appearance of 
white goods. 


DETECTION OF METEORIC DUST. 


According to a ceziain author, a sheet of glass, 
covered with glycerine and exposed to the wind, | 
after the great fall of meteors in 1866, collected 
a black powder, which, on examination, proved 
to be iron, and was supposed to have been de- | 
rived from the shooting-stars. | 

DESTRUCTION OF SEA-FISHERIES. 

The note of alarm is continually raised in 
Great Britain, as well as elsewhere, in regard to | 
the dangers of destroying the fisheries of the sea 
by improvident treatment. The diminution of | 


the fish-supply on the coast of England is attrib- 
uted largely to the constant dragging of the bot- 
tom by means of the trawl net, by which the 
sea-weed is raked up and the spawn and young 
fish destroyed, not only affecting the supply of 
adults of the same species, but also removing the 
incitement on the part of the predacious fishes 
to come in to the shore and feed. 

Various kinds of fish, formerly extremely 
abundant, have become very rare, and thriving 
éstablishments, consisting of smoke-houses, etc., 
are noW in ruins. The same result is following, 
more slowly perhaps, but_with equal certainty, 
on our own coast, especially that of Maine, and 
the adjacent shores of New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Grand Menan. Here, indeed, the 
trawl is not used, but the migrating schools of 
fish, especially of herring, are captured in 
weirs, set at intervals of a few miles all along the 
coast, and immense numbers are entrapped. 
These are taken up by means of nets with 
meshes so fine as to capture not only the ma- 
ture fish, but also the young fry; and the entire 
mass being removed, it is, with the exception of 
the fish large enough to be smoked, boiled down 
and prepared for the purpose of securing the 
oil; the remainder, or the so-called pumice, being 


| sold for manure. 


Many of these fish are taken when visiting the 
coast for the purpose of spawning, and being 
prevented in this, or the fry being captured be- 
fore they have attained to maturity, they are de- 
stroyed in the manner stated. 

It is well known that, as a general rule, fish, 
like birds, return during their breeding season, 
as near as possible to the spot where they them- 
selves were born; and, of course, if the entire 
supply of fish of a given kind, in any particular 
locality, be destroyed at any time, it may only 
be after a considerable interval that stragglers 
from other grounds will visit the place. 

On our own shores, as well as those of En- 
gland, the destruction of herring involves the 
absence of the various species of cod, hake, pol- 
lock, and other fish that prey upon them; and 


| the entire supply thus becomes diminished by 


the destruction of herring in the way just men- 
tioned, 


NEW THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE. 
A new theory of the universe has recently 


| been propounded by Mr. Proctor, an eminent 


English astronomer. Instead of considering the 
nebulz as galaxies of stars at an immense dis- 
tance, and representing solar systems different 
from that to which our globe belongs, he be- 
lieves that they are part of our sidereal system, 


| and that they are probably masses or clouds of 


hydrogen. 
ACTION OF KREOSOTE ON WOOD. 


It is well known that kreosote has been ap- 
plied to great advantage in the preservation of 
wood for engineering purposes; and a recent 
writer attempts to show that this is due, first, 
to its coagulating albuminous substances, and 
fixing the constituents of the cambium and cel- 
lulose of young wood; second, to its abstracting 
and appropriating the oxygen in the pores of the 
wood, and preventing its action upon the woody 
tissue; third, to its resinifying within the pores 
of the wood, and thus excluding both air and 
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moisture; fourth, to its acting as a positive 
poison to the lower forms of animal and vege- 
table life, and protecting the wood against the 
attacks of all parasitic objects. 
the formidable ravages of the white ant are pre- 
vented by the use of this substance, and that it 
may be considered as solving all the problems 
presented ir. regard to the preservation of wood, 
under all circumstances. 


DUALIN, A NEW EXPLOSIVE. e 


Among the many novel explosive substances 
which of late have been introduced to the no- 
tice of the public, dualin is said to possess the 
intensity and force of nitro-glycerine, with the 
persistent action of ordinary gunpowder. It 
consists mainly of saw-dust treated with nitro- 
sulphuric acid, already known for many years 
as Schultz’s gunpowder, with the addition of 
nitrate of ammonia, This substance is said to 
have much greater explosive force than ordinary 
gunpowder, as all of its constituents are convert- 
ed into gases; and it corresponds in many of its 
features to gun-cotton, being liable to the same 
objection of gradually decomposing under the 
influence of air and moisture. 

It is said to be of about the conducting power 
of dynamite, and to be considerably cheaper. 
Its general peculiarities, however, as to safety 
of transport and handling, are not very well 


known; and we would hardly advise our read- | 


ers to make much use of it, without having had 
it more thoroughly tested. 


LIEBIG'S PRESERVING FLUID. 


liquid for preserving meat. Thirty-six pounds 
of common salt and half a pound of crystallized 
phosphate of soda are dissolved in ten gallons of 
water ; the addition of the phosphate of soda hay- 
ing the object of purifying the salt from lime and 
magnesia. If sea salt be used, one pound of 
phosphate, or double the proportion, must be 
applied. The solution is allowed to stand until 
it is clear, and is then poured off from the whit- 
ish deposit. 
water thus prepared, six pounds of extract of 


meat, one and a half pounds of chlorate of pot- | 


ash, and ten ounces of soda-saltpetre are to be 
added. 


ENLARGED GOOSE LIVERS. 


Enlarged goose livers, so much used in the 
preparation of p&tés and other culinary deli- 
cacies, are usually obtained, it is asserted, by 
nailing the feet of living geese upon a board, 
and keeping them in a dark place, near a hot | 


fire, and stuffing them with rich food. A less 
cruel method of accomplishing the same object 
is said to consist in feeding garlic and Indian 
<orn in equal quantities every day. In one in- 
stance it is stated that the liver of a goose fed 
in this manner for some time weighed as much 
as thirty ounces. 


PRESERVATION OF GRAPES. 


Much interest was excited during the Paris 
Exposition of 1867 by the excellent state of 
preservation in which grapes were exhibited by 
certain vine-growers of the village of Thomery, 
near Paris. A recent report of the methods 
adopted for the attainment of their object fur- 
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It is stated that | 


| until the grapes are removed for sale. 


To every pound and a half of salt | 
| a pound, 


nishes the following information: The grapes 
to be kept are carefully selected and removed 
from the vines on a dry day in the month of 
September or October, care being taken to have 
a stem of three or four inches in length, and 
few of the leaves attached to it, if elegance of 
appearance is desired. ‘The grapes are placed 
on lattice frames, and allowed to dry for a short 
time, with the windows and doors of the room in 
which they are, kept open in fine weather, ‘The 
|} room is, however, then to be completely closed, 
and no light admitted, except that of a lamp or 
lantern, when entrance is required. Frames are 
to be placed around the walls, in which are in- 
serted numerous glass bottles, so arranged as to 
be held firmly erect by means of a perforated 
board, through which the upper end of the bot- 
tle is passed. Long tables are set in the middle 
of the room also, upon which are laid, horizon- 
tally, cylinders of earthen-ware or of iron, about 
three feet in length, and about two inches in di- 
ameter, and with two rows of perforations near 
the median line above, in which are cemented 
short glass tubes—about twelve on each side. 
A rather larger hole is placed at one end on the 
very top of the cylinder, into which likewise a 
tube is inserted. These vessels, both bottles 
and cylinders, are filled with water, into which 
a small amount of powdered charcoal has been 
put to keep it sweet. The portion of vine-stem 
attached to the cluster is then inserted through 
the tube into the water, and allowed to remain 
A con- 
stant examination is made of the stock, and all 


| defective or rotten bunches are carefully removed. 
Liebig has recently patented the following | 


The chamber is kept constantly dark, and 
warmed artificially only when the grapes are 
threatened with freezing. In this way grapes 
may be kept for months unchanged and ready 
for use at any time; and it will be readily un- 
derstood what profits some of the cultivators 
obtain, when we state that one of them puts up 
five thousand pounds of grapes every year to 
supply the demand of the winter and early 
spring, and at a time when their value, even 
in Paris, may reach from three to five dollars 


Raisins are prepared in the same establish- 
ments by simply laying the grapes on lattice 
frames, bedded with dry straw, and placed one 
above the other. ‘The bunches are laid side by 
side, but not quite in contact. For the first 
fourteen days, if the external air is not damp, 
the windows and doors are allowed to remain 
open. After that every thing is closed, and 
they are kept, as before stated, entirely in the 
dark. 
| PREPARATION OF GYPSUM FOR CASTS. 
A recent improvement in the preparation of 
| plaster of Paris, for taking fine casts, consists in 
the addition of powdered alum in a small propor- 
| tion to the calcined plaster, and then heating it 
a second time to a red heat. Casts made of 
plaster thus prepared have an appearance very 
| similar to unglazed porcelain, with the translu- 
cence of marble, and a fine lustre, so that they 
| can scarcely be distinguished from polished mar- 
| ble, to which they do not yield much in hardness. 


PURIFICATION OF WATER. 
The hypochlorate of iron is said to be one of 
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the best substances known for purifying water ; | 
resembling alum in its action. A more simple 

method, however, consists in forcing air from an 

air-pump through a sieve-like tube, and continu- 

ing this for a considerable length of time. The 

oxygen of the air coming in contact with the or- 

ganic substances in the water oxydizes them, »nd 

they fall to the bottom, with any mineral constit- 

nents that may be present, leaving the water per- 

fectly pure. ‘The length of time necessary to ac- 

complish this object is not very great, a few min- 

utes every day being sufficient to purify all the 

water needed by one family for drinking and 

cooking. 

CLEANSING FLUID. 

A convenient preparation for taking out oil 
spots, and for cleansing articles of brass, silver- 
plated ware, and gold, is made by mixing to- 
gether equal parts of caustic ammonia and spirits 
of soap; and this may be applied to a great va- 
riety of purposes in household economy. 


NEW PROFESSORSHIP. 

Mr. James Young, a gentleman who-has made 
a large fortune, principally by the manufacture 
of paraffine, has lately endowed a Chair of Tech- 
nical Chemistry in the Anderson University, in 
Glasgow, with the sum of ten thousand guineas. 
There is considerable discussion among chemists | 
in Great Britain as to who is the best fitted to oc- 
cupy the Chair, though it is stated that Mr. Per- 
kins, who has given much attention to the theory 
and manufacture of aniline colors, will be the first 
incumbent. 


PRESERVATION OF GRAIN AND SEED IN 
VACUO. 
Some time since Dr. Louvel, of France, pro- 
posed the use of vacuum reservoirs for the per- 
manent and definite preservation of seeds and 
grain of all kinds. Further experiments have 
been made in this direction, and it seems to be 
pretty well ascertained that the process has an 
economical value; and that while the necessary | 
vessels can be made of large size at a moderate 
cost, the process of exhaustion of the air also 
costs but little; and once treated in this way the 
seeds can remain an indefinite number of years 
without further attention, with a certainty that 
all the elements, chemical or vital, of the grain 

will be properly preserved. 


FERTILE HYBRID. 


Much attention has been recently directed, in 
France, to the characters of a fertile hybrid, 
between the European hare and the domestic 
rabbit, called the Leporid. A race has been ob- 
tained which reproduces itself, without any tend- 
ency to revert to the type of either parent, even 
up to the fifteenth generation, which had been 
reached at the last account. From the eleventh 
generation the rice assumed a permanent char- 
acter, all the individuals having a gray coat. 
Up to the tenth generation some were gray and 
some black, although the former color predom- 
inated. Now, as there can be no question about 
the specific distinctness of the hare and rabbit, | 
the fertility of the hybrid is a matter of very | 
great interest as bearing upon the characteristics 
of the human races. | 
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MONSTER INDUCTION APPARATUS. 

The monster induction apparatus of the Poiy- 
technic Institution of London, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Pepper, continues to excite 
much attention among those who have had an 
opportunity of witnessing its remarkable effects. 
This instrument is nearly ten feet in length, and 
two feet in diameter; the primary copper wire, 
3770 yards in length, surrounds the iron nucleus 
with 6000 turns, and the secondary wire is 150 
miles long. The galvanic current of the prima- 
ry wire is furnished by a Bunsen battery of forty 
cells. This apparatus gives sparks, or, rather, 
lightning shocks, of twenty-nine inches in length, 
and apparently three-fourths of an inch in thick- 
ness, which strike the disk with deafening force. 
They penetrate a glass of five inches in thick 
ness, in a zigzag direction, and with a perfora- 
tion one-fiftieth of an inch in diameter; although, 
the glass being marked all around with radial 
lines, the fracture seems broader than it actually 
is. 

As a producer of common electricity, this ap- 
paratus exceeded all expectation. A Leyden 
battery of forty square feet was charged in a very 
short time, and the discharge of this battery 
burned a considerable length of iron wire with 
perfect ease. 

CANAL ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF CORINTH. 

The piercing of the Isthmus of Suez by a ca- 
nal has been successfully accomplished, and sim- 
ilar enterprises have become quite the rage. One 
of the next on the board is that of cutting through 
the Isthmus of Corinth, a distance of little over 
three miles—the expense of which is estimated 
at about two millions and a half of dollars. 
Such a canal would shorten, by at least fourteen 
hours, the journey from France to Constantino- 
ple, and by twenty hours that by way of Trieste. 
The idea is by no means a new one, it having 
been entertained, and the work actually com- 
menced, by Nero, although his labors were not 
carried to any great extent. 


A TROUBLESOME LEECH. 


Among the various pests that beset travelers 
in different parts of the earth may be mentioned 
a peculiar kind of leech, found in the lakes of 
the deserts which separate Egypt from Syria, 
and which, less than an inch in length, and un- 
der ordinary circumstances not thicker than a 
horse-hair, is, when gorged with blood, the size 
of the common medicinal leech. When the 


| French army traversed these regions, the sol- 


diers, pressed with thirst, threw themselves upon 
the ground along the borders of the above-men- 
tioned lakes, in their eagerness to reach the wa- 
ter. While drinking, the leeches entered their 
mouths and fastened themSelves in various parts 
of the alimentary canal, but more generally in 
the neighborhood of the palate, which soon be- 
gan to swell and to produce extreme pain; and 
the secondary effects, not unfrequently, caused 
It became necessary to use gargles made 
of salt or other suitable substances, in order to 
cause the leeches to detach themselves—this be- 
ing quite often supplemented by the use of sur- 
gical appliances. 


APPLICATION OF CHLOROFORM. 
A recent application of chloroform, as a sur- 
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gical agent, was made to a young lion, at Mad- 
ras, which had received an injury in the tail; 
this was amputated close to the stump while 
the animal was under its influence. 


MODERN CANNIBALISM. 


The question as to how far the pre-historic 
man was a cannibal in his tendencies, although 
proved in many instances by the nature of the 
human bones found in certain localities, has re- 
ceived a very striking illustration in a recent ac- 
count of the so-called cave cannibals in South 
Africa, a race still in existence, which, although 
not openly practicing this revolting habit, are be- 
lieved yet to do it in secret. 

Their abode was in a series of caves in the 
Transgaripe country, among the mountains be- 
yond Thaba Bosigo. The principal of these 
caves, known as the Cannibal Caverns, is formed 
by an overhanging cliff, and in length is about 
one hundred and thirty yards, with a breadth of 
about one hundred. ‘The roof is blackened with 
the smoke of the fires of the former inhabitants, 
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and the floor is still strewn with heaps of human 
bones; and the interior of the cave, as far as ¢}y, 
eye can reach, is lined with similar remains, wit) 
skulls especially. These seem to have been Jess 
mutilated than the other bones, which were gen- 
erally broken or cut to pieces, apparently with 
stone implements, the long bones being split Open 
for the abstraction of the marrow, leaving the 
joints alone unbroken. <A few bones were 
charred by fire; but most of them seem to have 
been boiled, as though that was considered the 
preferable mode of cooking. 

There still remain inclosures in which the des- 
tined victims of the feast were penned up until 
their appointed time should come. The practice 
in question seems not to have been, by any means, 
a necessity to them, as there was an abundance 
of food of all kinds, consisting of fish, game, and 
fruits; and its exercise was as frequently upon 
members of the cannibal’s own family as upon 
strangers—a lazy wife or child, or superannuated 
parent, being disposed of in this way as the most 





eligible method of utilizing them. 
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UNITED STATES. 


It is well known to our readers that some 


UR Record closes on the 30th of November. | months ago the Spanish Government contracted 
Ejections were held on November 2 in New | for the building of thirty gun-boats in the United 


York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maryland, Il- | States. 


Fifteen were built at Mystic, ten at 


linois, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Nelson’s ma- Brooklyn, and five at Greenpoint. Some of these 
jority in New York for Secretary of State was | were completed last summer, and ready for sea, 


20,566, in a vote of 641,196. 


There was a fall- | but were detained by the Government, on the 


ing off in the vote from that of last year of | ground that they were to be used against Peru. 
208,554. The Republican decrease was 109,078, | By the President’s orders Mr. Pierrepont, the 


the Democratic 99,476. 
majority in both Houses of the Legislature. The 
Judiciary article in the new Constitution was 
adopted. —In Massachusetts Governor Claflin 
was re-elected. The Labor-Reform candidate, 
Mr. Chamberlain, polled about 13,000 votes.— 
In Wisconsin Governor Fairchild was re-elected, 
and the Republicans have a majority in the Legis- 
lature.—Austin was elected Governor of Minne- 


sota.—In New Jersey the Democrats have a ma- | 


jority in both Houses of the Legislature. — In 
Illinois the Constitutional Convention was car- 
ried by the Republicans.—The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment has been rejected by both Houses of the 
Tennessee Legislature; it has been ratified by 
the Legislature of Alabama.—The material pros- 
perity of the Southern States has greatly im- 
roved, Both the cotton and the tobacco crops 
ave been unusually large. ‘The report recently 
made by Mr. J. W. Alvord, the General Super- 
intendent of School#among the Freedmen, is 
highly encouraging. ‘The entire number of day 
and night and Sabbath schools is stated to be 
4424; the number of teachers 9503; and of pu- 
pils of all kinds 256,353. Of the latter nearly 
200,000 were slaves before the war. The num- 
ber of schools sustained by the freedmen them- 
selves, either wholly or in part, is 1581.—Post- 
master-General Creswell has been engaged, it is 
said successfully, in a negotiation with the Brit- 
ish Government for the reduction of the single 
rate of postage between the United States and 
Great Britain from twelve to six cents. Up to 
January 1, 1868, it was twenty-four cents. 





The Democrats have a | District-Attorney for New York, on November 


24, ‘‘libeled” the whole fleet, now nearly ready 
for sea, and the case is to come up before the 
District-Court December 14. The order for 
‘‘libel,” as issued, is based upon the fact that 
these gun-boats are to be used against Peru. 

The Cuban Junta in New York city has been 
reorganized. It consists of six members besides 
the newly-elected President, Seiior Miguel Al- 
dama, of whom three have been prominent mem- 
bers of the Havana bar. The others have gain- 
ed equal distinction in eminent business posi- 
tions. President Aldama owns five of the largest 
and most valuable estates in Cuba. 

One of the most memorable occurrences in 
the ecclesiastical history of this country took 
place at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, November 12. 
The division of the Presbyterian Churches into 
Old and New School, in 1837, was annulled, and 
a reunion established. The scene in the Third 
Presbyterian church, when the Moderators of the 
two Assemblies grasped each other's hands, as a 
symbol of the union there consummated, was 
greeted with unbounded enthusiasm, This re- 
union is effected on the doctrinal and ecclesiastic- 
al basis of the common standards of the Church- 
es. The first united Assembly will be held at 
Philadelphia next May. 

A distressing accident occurred at a small 
theatre in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on the night 
of November 15. During an entertainment the 
scenery caught fire from a kerosene lamp. The 
flames spread rapidly, and the interior was in 
flames before the audience could escape, many 
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being compelled to jump from the second-story 
windows. ‘Iwo bodies were taken out of the 
ruins, and from fifteen to twenty persons were 
badly injured. 

Rear-Admiral Charles Stuart, the oldest offi- 
cer in the U. S. Navy, died at Bordentown, New 
Jersey, November 6, aged 92 years.— Major- 
General John E. Wool died at Troy, November 
10, aged 80 years. —Hon. Robert J. Walker died 
in Washington, November 11, aged 68 years.— 
Hon. Amos Kendall, a veteran politician, and 
ex-Postmaster-General, died in Washington, No- 
vember 12, in his 81st year. 

CUBA. 

General Jordan, Adjutant-General of the Army 
of Cuba, in a recent letter gives his views of the 
situation in Cuba. The Cuban army, he says, 
numbers 26,800 men who have arms. and is fol- 
lowed by 40,000 liberated slaves armed with ma- 
chetas. The want of clothes and arms is very 
pressing. Ifthe Cubans had 75,000 stands of 


arms, he is confident that the war could be end 
ed in ninety days. 


EUROPE. 


Great difficulties have attended the selection 
of a king by the Spanish Cortes. As we write 


the Duke of Genoa appears to be the favorite | 


candidate, having received the support of 165 
deputies. The prospect of this selection being 
made led, early in the contest, to the resignation 
of Admiral Topete, the Minister of the Navy, he 
being opposed to the duke. He has been chosen 
Vice-President of thé Cortes. The Duke of 
Genoa is a nephew of King Victor Emanuel, 
and is in his sixteenth year.—The number of 
recruits recently sent from Spain to Cuba— 
amounting in three weeks to 24,000—indicates 
a strong determination on the part of the Span- 
ish Government to put down the insurrection in 
the latter country. —On November 24, the Min- 
ister of the Colonies read a draft of a new Con- 
stitution for Porto Rico. It forbids any propo- 
sition for the separation of that island from 
Spain; proclaims complete religious liberty ; ex- 
tends the right of suffrage to all, except slaves, 
who can read and write ; and places certain legal 
restrictions on the slave system. On the 27th, the 
Republican Deputies, who had for some time ab- 
sented themselves from the Cortes, returned in a 
body. ‘They moved a vote of censure against 
the Government on account of its arbitrary use 
of power, which was rejected by 146 to 35. The 
Government announced its intention to restore 
the constitutional guarantees suspended during 
the late insurrection. —General Dulce, late Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba, died November 23. 

On November 13 the steamship Great Eastern 
left Portland for Bombay with another deep- 
sea cable on board. Her tanks contained 2735 
uautical miles, and her companion ships, the 
Hibernia, Chiltern, and Hawk, carried among 
them 1225 miles more, making a total of 3600 
nautical, or about 4050 statute miles. This 
length will suffice for the communication be- 
tween Bombay and Suez by way of Aden, and 
will join the present Malta and Alexandria line. 
Another cable is projected, to be laid from Fal- 
mouth ¢o Gibraltar and Malta, and its comple- 
tion will unite Bombay and the British fortress- 
es in the Mediterranean along one line of sub- 
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marine telegraphy, which will be unbroken ex 
cept at Suez. 

John Conington, the Latin Professor at Ox- 
ford, died October 24, aged 44 years.—George 
Peabody, the American philanthropist, died at 
his residence, in Eaton Square, London, on the 
night of November 4. On the 14th the Bishop 
of London delivered a funeral sermon at West- 
minster Abbey. Mr. Peabody’s remains were 
to be conveyed to this country on her Majesty's 
steamship Monarch, starting December 2. 

The recent resignation of the Bishop of Asaph, 
England, places in Mr. Gladstone’s hands the 
seventh appointment to a bishopric since his as- 
sumption of the premiership. His appointment 
of Dr. Temple—Head Master of Rugby, and one 
of the writers of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews”—to 
the bishopric of Exeter, has not only removed 
from his post the most eminent schoolmaster in 
England, but has also created much religious 
excitement by reason of Dr. Temple's supposed 
heterodoxy. Still, the election has been made 
by a majority of a little more than 2 to 1. 

| Supplementary elections for Deputies to the 
| French Corps Legislatif were held in Paris, No 
| vember 21. The most significant result of the 
elections is the return of M. Rochefort from the 
First Circumscription. He has, as the London 
Spectator remarks, ‘‘ really done nothing for the 
revolution, except write pasquinades against the 
imperial family ; but because he has done that, 
because he represents hatred to Napoleon, and 
that only, Paris roars after him.”—The French 
Legislative Chambers were opened November 29 
with a speech from the throne by the Emperor, 
which, notwithstanding the recent illness of the 
latter, was delivered in a clear and firm voice, 
and with the usual emphasis. The Emperor al- 
luded to his endeavors to establish liberty and 
order, and to secure peace in France. This 
work had been attended with difficulties, but had 
been happily accomplished, particularly by the 
regulated guarantees of a true liberty of the 
press and of the right of popular assemblage 
for political purposes. France required liberty 
with order, and order should be maintained. In 
this work he solicited the aid of Senators and 
Deputies. A glorious course might now be 
chosen between those who would change all and 
those who would grant nothing. The Senatus 
Consultum had been proposed with the sole view 
of perfecting an era of conciliation and progress. 
It was the duty of the Legislature to aid him 
in maturing this plan, the points of which he 
thus enumerated; 1. A constitutional amend- 
ment providing for the election in the communes 
of mayors by vote of the municipalities, the mu- 
nicipal or corporate members themselves to be 
elected by universal suffrage. 2. The establish- 
ment of communal councils in new districts of 
the empire. 3. The extension of the powers 
and prerogatives of the general councils. 4. The 
extension of universal suffrage to the inhabitants 
of the colonies. 5. A more rapid development 
of the system of primary education for youth. 
6. A diminution of the scale of law costs, and 
of charges and fees in the courts of justice. 7. A 
gradual reduction of the war tax. 8. The ex- 
tension of the savings-bank system under new 
regulations. 9. The legislation and enforcement 
of more humane regulations for the control of 
**infant” labor, or the work of minors in the 
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manufactories and at all the centres of industry. | 
10. The increase of small annual salaries payable | 
by capitalists and others to their employés. 11. 
The development and legal enforcement of use- 
ful measures connected with agricultural pur-| than that onthe average. As the breadth of the 
suits. 12. An inquiry as to the working of the | central or navigable part of the canal is only 7» 
present system of imperial excise, with the view | feet, two large vessels will not be able to ‘pass 
of perfecting a new project of law with regard to | one another without one or both getting aground 
customs, their assessment and collection.—The | and therefore basins, which may be compared to 
Emperor pronounced the general situation of the | sidings on a single line of railway, must be con. 
empire satisfactory, and found occasion for con- 


where the fresh-water canal turns southward and 
passes along the course of the larger salt-water 
canal to Suez. The depth of the canal was jy. 
tended to be 26 feet, but is reported to be less 








gratulation in the existing state of the imperial re- 


lations with foreign powers. ‘The state of the 


Treasury and of the revenue finances was pros- 
The Emperor concluded his speech in 
** We have reason 
The New World sup- 
presses slavery; Russia frees the serfs; England | 
renders justice to Ireland; the bishops are meet- | 


perous. 
the following eloquent terms : 
to be proud of our epoch 


ing at Rome for wise and conciliatory purposes ; 


the progress of science draws nations closer to 
While America unites the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, every where capital and intelli- 


each other. 


gence combine to connect by the electric wire all 
nations. 
by a tunnel through the Alps; and the Suez 
Canal has already united the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea. The Empress is not present to- 
day because I desired her to testify the sympa- 
thy of France with the wonderful genius and 
perseverance of a Frenchman. Messieurs, you 
resume your labors after an unusual interruption 
of the session. I hope the bodies of the state 
will apply loyally the modifications lately made 
in the Constitution. There is to be a more di- 
rect participation of the nation in its own affairs. 
This will be a new force for the empire. May 
the Chambers prove that, without falling into re- 
grettable excesses, France can support free insti- 
tutions which honor civilized nations.” 





EGYPT. 

The celebration of the opening of the Suez Ca- 
nal commenced November 17. On that day the 
procession of vessels participating in the festival 
reached Ismailia, led by the Empress Eugénie’s 
yacht Aigle. Two days after the entire fleet, con- 
sisting-of 47 vessels, each with a tonnage of about 
1000, sailed for Suez. The largest of these ves- 
sels was a Russian frigate, drawing 17 feet 2 inch- 
es of water. The day previous to the sailing of 


the expedition—the 1 8th—was especially devoted | 


to the fétes prepared for the occasion. Tsmailia 
was thronged with guests and visitors, and the sur- 
rounding plains were covered with the tents of 
the native tribes. Inthe evening M. De Lesseps 
gave a banquet to the representatives of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, to the members of the Press, 
and other distinguished guests. M. De Lesseps, | 
who was the hero of the commemoration, was | 
married to Louise Heléne Autard de Bragard, at 
Suez, on the 25th, the Empress Eugénie giving her 
cousin, the bride, a magnificent wedding present, 
consisting of a sort of ancient trireme of massive 
silver, very delicately chased, and valued at about 
$5000. ‘The vessel is so constructed as to be 
symbolic of M. De Lesseps’s great enterprise. A 
statue is to be erected’to M. De Lesseps at Port 
Said. 

The length of the Suez Canal is 100 miles, the 


France and Italy will soon be joined | 


structed at intervals before regular traffic wil! 
| be possible. Within ten days after the opening 
fifty vessels passed through the canal withou 
difficulty. 

Dr. Livingstone, the distinguished Africa; 
traveler, has reported important discoveries late. 
ly made by him in regard to the sources of the 
Nile. It is now nearly three years since that 
nine Johanna men, who had accompanied Dr, 
Livingstone on his journey to determine more 
definitely the ultimate sources of the Nile, ap- 
peared at Zanzibar with the news of the explorer’s 
death. Between that time and this their state- 
ments have been several times disproved by direct 
intelligence from Dr. Livingstone himself. 
Livingstone has found, in the first place, that the 
Chambeze, a considerable stream draining the 
northern slope of the great wooded humid pla- 
teau in 11-12° south latitude, instead of flowing 
southward to the Zambesi, as was formerly sup- 
posed, turns to the northwest, and discharges 
itself into a large lake, called Bangweolo, up- 
ward of 50 miles in length. The plateau, 
therefore, which he crossed, as described in one 
of his letters about the end of December, 1866, 
and which the Portuguese expeditions of 179s 
and 1831 also traversed, turns out to be the wa- 
ter-shed between the basins of the Zambesi and 
the lake system of Equatorial Africa. Ban- 
gweolo Dr. Livingstone finds to be only one of a 
chain of lakes connected by rivers. . The first 
in succession north is Lake Moero, 50 miles in 
length, and from 20 to 60 miles in breadth. 
To the east of this is a smaller lake, Mofué; 
and, continuing down the stream, the explorer 
finds a third lake, Ulenge. He was not sure 
whether this chain of lakes drained into Tan- 
ganyika, or continued to the west of this lake, 
and communicated independently with Albert 
Nyanza far to the north, The latter and their 
| connecting rivers flowed through a deep valley, 
hemmed in by wooded mountains. Another dis- 
covery of interest was Lake Liemba, which Liv- 
ingstone thought to be an arm of ‘Tanganyika, 
near its southern end. He gives the altitude of 
this sheet of water as 2800 feet above the level 
of the sea. ‘This elevation agrees almost exact- 
ly with that of Albert Nyanza, as observed by 
Baker, and with that of the intermediate lake, 
Tanganyika, as deduced by Mr. Findlay from an 
elaborate examination of the observations of 
Burton, Speke, and Baker. Thus, if Liemba be 
connected (which is not yet, indeed, quite de- 
termined) both with the Chambeze lakes and 
with Tanganyika, the connection of the whole 
with the Njle is extremely probable. Not the 





least important of Dr. Livingstone’s information 
is that which relates to a tribe of Troglodytes in 
South Central Africa—a dark-skinned race, pos- 
sessing ‘‘ pictures” or ‘‘ writings” of some kind, 





new town of Ismailia being about midway be- 
tween the two termini, and marking the point! 





and dwelling in excavated caves, some of which 
extend 30 miles underground. 


: ? 
Chitar’s 
Ik RICHARD STEELE was a gentleman 
who ‘‘ thought more of the state of his mind 
than the state of his fortune.” One of his pleas- 
antest essays—On Laughter—commences with 
the following quotation from an old Latin poet : 

* Ride si sapis." 
“Tf you have taste, show it by your laugh.” 


The essay goes on: ‘In order to look into 
any person’s temper, I generally make my first 
observation upon his laugh, whether he is easily 
moved, and what are the passages which throw 
him into that agreeable kind of convulsion. 
People are never so much unguarded as when 
they are pleased. And laughter being a visible 
symptom of some inward satisfaction, it is then, 
if ever, we may believe the face. ‘There is, per- 
haps, no better index to point us to the particu- 
larities of the mind than this, which is in itself 
one of the chief distinctions of our rationality. 
For, as Milton says— 

“*Smiles from reason flow, to brutes denied— 

And are of love the food.’” 


On the cognate subject of Cheerfulness, an- 
other great essayist, Addison, says: ‘* Cheerful- 
ness is the best promoter of health. Repinings 
and secret murmurs of the heart give imper- 
ceptible strol.e» to those delicate fibres of which 
the vital parts are composed, and wear out the 
machine insensibly. You will scarcely remem- 
ber to have met with any old men, or with such 
who wear well, that had not a more than or- 
dinary gayety and cheerfulness of heart. The 
truth of it is, health and cheerfulness mutually 
beget each o.uer; with this difference, that we 
seldom meet with a great degree of health which 
is not attended with a certain cheerfulness, but 
very often see cheerfulness where there is no 
great degree of health. Cheerfulness bears the 
same friendly regard to the mind as to the body. 
It banishes all anxious care and discontent, 
soothes and composes the passions, and keeps 
the soul in a perpetual calm.” 


Tue Drawer felicitates itself on being able to 
preface the pleasant things it hopes to present to 
its readers during this goodly year with authori- 
ty for Laughter and Cheerfulness so high as is 
given above by Sir Richard Steele and Joseph 
Addison. 

Let us open the Number with a little scene at 
which those two worthies would have shaken 
their sides : 

A well-known citizen of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, a few days ago had taken his seat in the after- 
noon train for Providence, when a small, wea- 
zened-faced, elderly man, having the appearance 
of a well-to-do farmer, came into the car looking 
foraseat, ‘The gentleman good-naturedly made 
room for him by his side, and the old man looked 
him over from head to foot. 

** Going to Providence ?” he said at length. 

**No, Sir,” the stranger answered, politely ; 
““T stop at Andover.” 

**T want toknow! I belong out that way my- 
self. Expect to stay long?” 

“Only over night, Sir.” 

A short pause. 


| the clever lawyer would get a new trial, 


Drawer, 


** Did you cal'late to put up at the tarvern?” 

“No, Sir; Lexpect to stop with Mr. Skinner,” 

** What, Job Skinner's? Deacon Jcb—lives in 
a little brown house on the old pike? Or mebbe 
it’s his brother’s ? Was it'Tim Skinner’s—Square 
Tim’s—where you was goin’ ?” 

** Yes,” said the gentleman, smiling ; 
Squire ‘Tim’s.” 

‘* Dew tell if you are goin’ there to stop over 
night! Any connection of his’n ?” 

** No, Sir.” 

** Well, now, that’s curus! The old man ain't 
got into any trouble nor nothin’, has he ?” lower 
ing his voice; ‘‘ain’t goin’ to serve a writ onto 
him, be ye?” 

“Oh no, nothing of the kind.” 

**Glad on’t. No harm in askin’, I s’pose. I 
reckon Miss Skinner's connection of 
yourn ?” 

‘* No,” said the gentleman. Then, seeing the 
amused expression on the faces of two or three 
acquaintances in the neighboring seats, he add- 
ed, in a confidential tone : 

‘**T am going to see Squire Skinner's daughter.” 

‘““Law sakes!” said the old man, his face 
quivering with curiosity. ‘‘Zhat's it, is it? I 
want to know! Goin’ to see Mirandy Skinner, 
be ye? Well, Mirandy’s a nice gal—kinder hom 
bly, and long favored, but smart to work, they 
say, and I guess you're about the right age for 
her, too. Kep’ company together long ?” 

‘**T never saw her in my life, Sir.” 

‘** How you talk! Somebody’s gin her a ree- 
ommend, I s'pose, and you're goin’ clear out 
there to take a squint at her! Waval, I must 
say there’s as likely gals in Andover as Mirandy 
Skinner. J've got a family of growed up darters 
myself. Never was married afore, was ye? Don't 
see no weed on your hat.” , 

**T have been married about fifteen years, Sir. 
Ihave a wife and five children.” And then, as 
the long-restrained mirth of the listeners to this 
dialogue burst forth at the old man’s open- 
mouthed astonishment, he hastened to explain : 
“*T am a doctor, my good friend, and Squire 
Skinner called at my office this morning to 
request my professional services for his sick 
daughter.” 

**Wa'al, now!” 
off into the next car. 

A coop story is told of Judge M——, pre- 
siding in one of the Supreme Court districts in 
Western New York: 

An action was brought in his court for one 
thousand dollars for damages for assault and bat- 
tery. The facts were that the defendant, while 
walking in the street with his wife on his arm, 
was rudely accosted by the plaintiff, whom he 
had in some way offended, and was called in 
loud and insulting terms an opprobrious epi- 
thet. On being thus addressed the defendant 
left his wife and knocked down the plaintiff, who 
thereupon brought this action, The Judge sym- 


‘it was 


some 


And the old bore waddled 


| pathized very strongly with the defendant, but, as 


the case was closely tried by the plaintiff's attor- 
ney, he knew that if there was a peg given the 
latter whereon to hang an exception te his charge, 
So, 
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when the violence to the law had been duly ex- | terms which savored more of strength than Vital 
patiated upon, in the summing up, the Judge | piety. It so happened that officers of the Uniteg 
arose and charged the jury as follows : | States Coast Survey, then in that vicinity active}, 

‘*Gentlemen of the jury, if the plaintiff had | pursuing their duties, had planted their tripod 
met me walking along the street with my wife on | upon the top of a hill near the residence of thix 
my arm, and had called me what it is not denied | disciple of Andrew Jackson, who no sooner say 
that he called the defendant, I should have it than, fired with indignation, he took his axe 
knocked him down just as the defendant did. | and knocked it down. Information of what had 
But, gentlemen of the jury, that is not the law, | been done coming to the ears of the officers, who 
You may take the case, gentlemen.” had authority to establish signals wherever the, 

The jury gave the plaintiff six cents damages | desired, they waited on our irrepressible friend 
without leaving their seats. to learn the reason of his strange conduct. Ey- 

ing suspiciously the employés of this purely sci- 

No man better than the distinguished editor | entific and peaceable branch of the government 
of the Zribune relishes a witticism, even when | service, he replied to their interrogatories : 
aimed at himself. During the late canvass, ** Well, this is a d—d nigger war, any how; 
when Mr. Greeley’s name occupied a prominent and do you suppose I’m going to have that thing 
place on the Republican State ticket, he hap-|on my farm? No, Sir!” , 
pened to be in conversation with the editor of An explanation followed, and the signal once 
the Elmira Daily Advertiser, and said: ‘*I shall | more stood out in bold relief on the highland— 
expect Chemung County to give a Republican | this time with official notice at its base, setting 
majority this fall. Your paper can’t have much | forth the penalties to be incurred by any one who 
influence if it can’t control the vote of the coun- | should disturb its position; and there it still re- 
ty.” ‘To which the editor of the Advertiser re- | mains. 
plied: ‘* Well, I don’t know about that; but it 
will come as near controlling it as the Tribune| Few people on the sea-board have any accu- 
does the vote of your county.” ‘‘'That’s very | rate notion of the enormous book-trade of Chicago, 
good,” replied H. G.; and the talk, let us sup- | Five-and-twenty years ago Mark H. Newman, of 
pose, wandered off to other topics. | this city, was courageous enough to send thither 

| an agent to establish a branch of his house, In 

THERE are very good people in this world— | four years the agent was up to his eyes in real 
deacons, trustees, and such—who, in church | estate speculations, and during a little panic he 
matters, are apt to be ‘‘ grouty” unless they can | became frightened, and took to his heels, closing 
have things their own way. On the other hand, | out his lots for next to nothing, and abandoning 
there are ministers who do not see it in that | the book-store altogether. The joke of the af. 
light; of which kind was the Rev. Mr. ——, | fair proved to be that he was right in his original 
who, soon after his ordination, was spoken to by | impulse, and the alarmists to whom he listened 
an old class-mate at Yale: ‘*So you are to be | were wrong. Had he remained and sold enough 
settled over the people at ——, I hear?” ‘‘ Yes, | of his real estate to enable him to ‘‘ carry” the 
If I am settled there it will be over the people, | rest, he would have become one of the richest 
not under them.” men in the Northwest. From this germ sprang 

“ar the house of 8S, C. Griggs and Co., who regard 

Sreakine of churches, how about the follow- | it a poor year when their sales do not amount to 
ing announcement, copied from one of our late | $800,000, In Chicago there are sold by the 
English exchanges : | Western News Company 7000 copies of Harper's 

Norton. — Bethea Chapel, Thie Evening. —Nea | Monthly, 5500 copies of Harper's Weekly, and 
Wright, who before his conversion was convicted | 3000 copies of Harper's Bazar, ‘The aggregate 
three times of burglary, will deliver a Gospel address, | sales of the Company amount to $1,000,000 per 
Come and welcome! No Collection. | annum; and a notable feature of the trade is the 

large number of choice and expensive English 

Tue story of the pastor's ‘ tan-yard” boots, in | and American books that are bought for private 
the November Number of the Drawer, has im- | libraries in the Great West. 

lied a Cincinnati correspondent to mention a 

ittle scene, somewhat similar in character, that Curcaco has its humorous side of the book 
occurred in Washington in 1861, when the cap- | trade, if we may credit the following : 

ital was crowded with ‘boys in blue.” One| A certain establishment had an order from the 
Sabbath morning, in front of the Kirkwood | ‘‘ country” for ‘‘ Six Primitive Christianity.” It 
House, the enterprising boot-blacks were plying | was sent back with the response penciled opposite 
their trade with vigor and profit. An elongated | that item, and not at all in jest—‘‘ No Primitive 
sample of humanity, with immense feet, was in- | Christianity to be found in Chicago.” 

veigled into having five cents’ worth of ‘‘ Union| ‘*'The Impenitent Dead” is a work by a Mas- 
polish,” and placed his No. 12’s on the block. | sachusetts Professor of Theology. One morning 
The little polisher stripped to his work; but, visitors in a leading book-house were startled by 
soon exhausting one portion of his stock in trade, | the inquiry which one clerk who was filling an 
sang out to his chum near by, ‘‘I say, Bill, lend | order shouted to another in a distant part of the 
me some spit; J’ve got an army contract !” store: ‘*Have ‘The Impenitent Dead’ come in 

ret?” 

Dvrinea the recent ‘‘ unpleasantness” there . A rather slow boy had been employed in a 
lived on the outskirts of an eastern town in Maine | great establishment—in which his father also was 
an Old Hunker Democrat of strong anti-war pro- | a clerk—just long enough to realize that he did 
clivities. His disapprobation of the course pur- | not know any thing, and to look bewildered 
sued by the government was often expressed in | whenever he was asked for an unfamiliar work. 
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One day a fellow-clerk, wishing to speak with 
the elder, asked: ‘* Bill, where is your paternal 
ancestor?” ‘‘I’m sure J don't ki,ow,” replied 
the lad, in a tone of despair; “1 never know 
where half the books are!” 

A very quiet boy, and also a new-comer, had 
jearned the great lesson of a salesman—always 
to sell a visitor something, whether the store con- 
tains what he asks for or not. A dignified gen- 
tleman in gold spectacles entered and inquired : 
“Have you *‘ Feuchtwanger’s Gems ?’”—a large 
treatise on jewels. ‘The lad had never heard of 
it, but he instantly produced a little religious 
yolume, and replied: ‘*‘ No, Sir; but here is a 
book which may answer your purpose—‘ Precious 
Gems of the Heavenly Foundations!’” The 
astonished inquirer gave one searching and per- 
plexed glance over his spectacles, as if in doubt 
whether the youth was making game of him or 
not, and then, without a word, turned upon his 
heel and stalked off reluctant, like an ill-used 
ghost. 


Speakine of juvenile venders of papers, 2 
Chicago friend mentions the case of a near-sight- 
ed, glass-mounted gentleman of that town, who 
being late to business one morning, and walking 
with unusually rapid stride, was solicited by one 
of the graceful and engaging little newsboy: of 
the bailiwick to purchase a paper. Being in 
haste, a short answer was given; whereupon the 
boy looked across the thronged street and cried 
out to a companion: ‘‘ Er say, Jimmy, just look 
over here and see Dexter with specs!” Mr, 
Bonner should look after that man. 


Tue newsboys are not far in advance of the 
peripatetic shiners of boots, judging from the 
criticism of one of the latter profession upon 


our friend Long John Wentworth; ‘* Er say, 
Cheesey, 'twould take lightning a mighty good 
while to ran down that fellar, wouldn't it?” 


Wuat multitudes of laboring men there are 
who, compelled to earn their bread by the per- 
spiration of the frontal sinus, will appreciate the 
simple beauty of the following advertisement, 
published in a Cincinnati journal : 


Emurtoyment Wantep.—Steady work not so much 
an object as good wages. Address C, B. 


Quire as good is a paragraph that we find in 
a hand-bill announcing a ‘* Public Sale of Valu- 
able Property in Baltimore County, Maryland, 
five miles from Baltimore city, consisting of 191 
acres of land, a dwelling, and outhouses...... 
The dairy is watered from a never-failing spring 
of cold water. ‘There is also a well of mineral 
water near the dwelling, and a copious stream 
of water flows through the entire farm, adapting 
it PECULIARLY to the milk business !” 


Barner O , an old and influential man in 
one of the interior towns of this State, now gone 
to his rest, had deservedly such an extensive rep- 
utation for meanness and close-dealing that it 
frequently was the occasion of rich scenes. At 
the death of his first wife the family, gathered in 
the sitting-room, were recounting in subdued 
tones the many virtues of the deceased, when one 
ot the daughters, unable longer to restrain her- 
self, burst out weeping. Shocked at this exhi- 
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bition of rebellion against the Divine will, Barney 
snapped out, in his sharp, nasal tones: ** Stop 
your noise! Don’t you know your mother’s in 
heaven !” 2 " 

Moxtacve Srreet, Brooklyn, on the last 
block leading to Wall Street Ferry, has a very 
steep grade. In winter the boys often slide down 
it on their sleds, and sometimes, when there is 
not enough snow to make good sledding in the 
carriage-way, they pack the snow on the side 
walks and race down them with a long line of 
their little sleighs. ‘This was the case one morn 
ing just about the time the business gentlemen 
were going over to their various occupations in 
New York. When the boys came racing along, 
face downward, shouting, ** Pawn-ee-gutters !” 
most of the gentlemen stood for a moment on 
one side, and let the little fellows pass. But just 
as the last boy started, shouting, ‘* Pawn-ee 
gutters !” a stout, gray-haired, little old gentle- 
man, well buttoned up, and quite self-important, 
happened to be passing down. Being entirely 
too dignified to get out of the way, he stuck out 
his cane, and catching the sled in front as it 
came, tossed both sled and boy out into the gut- 
ter in a snow-drift. The ten-year-old picked 
himself up, looked at the man a moment, and 
then shouted to the other boys, some of whom 
had now reached the bottom of the hill, and 
were dragging their sleighs up again: ‘* Boys, 
come up here and see a man that never was a 
boy!” 


A Texas correspondent sends us a sad account 
of a poor German, residing in one of the sea- 
coast counties of that State, who, tired of life, 
hung himself in his back-yard with a thong of 
rawhide, commonly called a ‘* tug.” The coro- 
ner empanneled a jury to inquire into the matter, 
most of whom were sailors, After solemnly 
viewing the body they rendered the following 
verdict; ** We, the jury, find that the deceased 
was tired of drifting down the stream of life, and 
so tugged out.” We believe that, It's from a 
Texan of St. Mary's, 

In a village not far from Portland, Maine, in 
the month of September last, was a ‘* revival.” 
In this village is located one of the numerous 
corn- packing establishments of the Portland 
Packing Company, which employs all of the 
available ‘‘ help” of the locality in canning that 
delicious article known to the world ove 
‘Yarmouth Sugar Corn.” Over each ‘ crew” 
of ‘‘ cutters” (the cutters, lads and lassies seated 
at wooden trays, cut the corn from the cob with 
gauged knives) is a ‘* director,” who, every few 
moments, when the pressman who fills the cans 
calls ** Corn,” to indicate that his supply is low, 
is obliged to shout the words, ‘* Scrape down,” 


as 


| which means that the cutters shall scrape their 


trays into tin pans for the use of the aforesaid 
pressman. ‘The director in this case, a burly, 
jolly fellow, nearly seven feet in his Sunday 
boots, strolled into the meeting-house one even- 
ing during the revival, and, having been engaged 
all day in his monotonous occupation of crying 
**Scrape down” at every sound of the word 
**corn,” was soon overcome with drowsiness, 
and dropped off into a quiet snooze. It was 
not long before the man who was exhorting his 
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brethering had occasion to speak of the spiritual 
famine of the period, and, to give force to his 
remarks, quoted the passage about going into 
** Egypt to buy corn.” No sooner was the word 
“corn” uttered than our hero started up and 
shouted, to the horror of some and amusement 
of more, the familiar words, ‘* Scrape down!” 
The effect was sufficient to break up the meeting 
for that night. 


As showing the truth of that truism, ‘‘ you 
can never tell how you are coming out of the 
thing until after you have betted,” we have the 
experience of a man in Alabama, a radical Re- 
publican, who deemed it a duty to support every 
measure adopted by the Republican party. Ac- | 
cordingly, when the General Bankrupt Law was 
passed, he regarded it as obligatory upon himself 
toindorse it by personally going through the pro- 
cess. It was one of the principles of the party. 
He must goit. He did goit. And upon count- 
ing up his liabilities, and adding thereto the fees | 
of counsel, he found on getting through that he 
had expended precisely $172,834, more than he 
owed when he started. ‘That was devotion. 

From the Sandwich Islands, under date of 
October 26, 1869, we have a note from a gentle- 
man who, in common with tens of thousands 
of others scattered throughout the earth, derives 
great comfort from the Drawer. ‘This gentle- 
man feels moved to write as follows : 

“*T was employed in a drug-store here, and 
one morning after breakfast was asked by my 
employer, ‘ How do you spell Cholagogue?’ Of 
course I spelled it for him; but as he wished to 
write it down, I was requested to repeat it. I| 
acquiesced, one syllable at a time, while he 
wrote it down; but imagine my surprise when I | 
heard him add to Cholagogue the word Bibles! | 
It did not take me long to discover that he had | 
written ‘Cholagogue Bibles’ on his memoran- 
dum of wants. He probably intended Polyglot 
Bibles, but the name of the patent medicine had | 
slightly obfuscated him.” 





} 


From the Syracuse Journal of October 24, 
1869, we clip the following, which seems to ex- 
press a feeling that animates the bosom of many 
a parent outside the boundaries of that saline | 
city: 
\ ANTED—A Good Servant-Girl, to whom the 

highest wages will be paid. Having had great 
difficulty in procuring good help, on account of the 
misfortune of having seven small children, we will 
poison, drown, or otherwise make way with four of 
them on application ofa first-class servant-girl. Apply 


t ——. 


A Practicat Parent objects to the silliness 


ical bodies inculcated in that feeble poem com. 
mencing, ** Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” Je; the 
child be indoctrinated into the recent investiga. 
tions of science. Thus: 

Wrinkles, wrinkles, solar star, 

I obtain of what you are, 

When unto the noonday sky 

I the spectroscope apply; 

For the spectrum renders clear 

Gaps within your photosphere, 

Also sodium in the bar 

Which your rays yield, solar star. 

Then, again, there is the gastronomic career 
of Little Jack Horner, which inculcates glut 
tony. It is practicable that this fictitious her, 
should familiarize the child with the principles 
of the Delectus: * 

Studious John Horner, 
Of Latin no scorner, 

In the second declension did spy 
How nouns there are some 
Which, ending in um, 

Do not make their plural in 7. 

The episode of Jack and Jill is valueless as an 
educational medium. But it might be made to 
illustrate the arguments of a certain school of 
political economists : 

Jack and Jill 
Have studied Mitt, 
And all that sage has taught too. 
Now both promote 
Jill's claim to vote, 

As every good girl ought to. 

Even the pleasures of life have their dutics, 
and the child needs to be instructed in the po- 
lite relaxation of society. The unmeaning jingle 
of ‘* Hey diddle diddle” might be invested with 
some utility of a social kind : 

I did an idyl on Joachim's fiddle 

At a classical soirée of June, 
While jolly dogs laughed at themes from Spohr, 
And longed for a popular tune. 


And the importance of securing a good parti, 


| of rejecting ineligible candidates, and of modi- 


fying flirtations by a strict regard to the future, 
might be impressed upon the female mind at an 
early age in the following moral : 
Little Miss Muffit 
Sat at a buffet “ 
Eating a bonbon sucré ; 
A younger son spied her, 
And edged up beside her, 
But she properly frowned him away. 

WE find in a recent French journal a fresh 
and characteristic anecdote of Lafayette. At 
Lamarque’s funeral the crowd took out the 
General's horses as he was returning home, and 
drew him to his hotel. ‘‘ You must have been 
| very much pleased,” remarked a friend. ‘* Very 
| much pleased indeed,” replied Lafayette; “ but 


| I never saw any thing more of my horses!” 


of our nursery rhymes, for the reason that the | 3 . 
doggerel is rendered pernicious by the absence|  ItTisa good thing to have proper nourishment. 
of a practical moral purpose, and as introducing | Particularly for invalids. The Englishman builds 
infants to the realities of life through an utterly | up on beef; the Frenchman on delicate made 
erroneous medium. They are taught to believe | dishes; the German on a generous combination 
in a world peopled by Little Bo Peeps and Goosey | of beer and kraut, as we infer from the reply of 
Goosey Ganders, instead of a world of New York | a good Teuton, who, on being asked how much 
Central, Erie, Northwestern Preferred, etc., etc. sauer-kraut he had put up for winter use, re- 
It is proposed, therefore, to accommodate the | plied: ‘‘I’se not got much ; only ten barrels— 
teaching of the nursery to the requirements of _ joost for sickness.’ 

the age, to invest Children’s Rhymes with a 
moral purpose. Instead, for example, of the 


Queer anecdotes of the ministers and their 
blind wonderment as to the nature of astronom-| various modes of “improving” the subject of 
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their discourse are constantly occurring. The 
jast that comes to us Is from a clergyman who 
preached from the text, ‘* Love one another ; 

and gave a new ides of his subject by illus- 
trating it with an anecdote of two goats who met 
on the middle of the one-plank bridge that crossed 
» stream in his parish: ‘* But did they fight 
| try to push each other into the water? Oh 
no! but the one laid himself down while the 
other stepped over him. Here was friendship! 
here was love! Oh, my brethren, let us all live 


the 


ane 


like goats ! ‘ 

Tue November Number of the Drawer con- 
tained several anecdotes of the eccentric Meth- 
odist minister, Jacob Kruber, which suggests to 
a Bedford, Pennsylvania, correspondent two or 
three others, which have not hitherto been seen 
in print. ’ 

Kruber was an inveterate hater of the canine 
species. On one occasion he was holding family 
prayer a few miles from this place, when a dog 
belonging to the owner of the house walked de- 
liberately into the room and calmly looked on. 
Kruber opened his eyes, saw the dog, ceased 
praying, arose, and kicked him out of the room ; 
then returned to his previous position upon his 
knees, and resumed his prayer as if nothing had 
occurred to disturb his equanimity. 


His hatred of dogs was pretty generally un- 
derstood, and now ard then persons of a wag- 
gish turn of mind would take pleasure in annoy- 
ing him. On another occasion he was holding 
services ina school-house. Among the audience 
was a stalwart backwoodsman with an enormous 
Newfoundland dog. He had placed himself on 
the end of a slab bench and seated his dog by 
his side, carelessly placing his arm around the 
neck of the animal. Kruber arose to commence 
the services. He cast a glance at the dog, then 
at the door, and, finally, at the brethren. The 
language was perfectly understood, but no one 
stirred. Kruber looked all around the room, and 
then thundered, ‘‘ Put out that dog!” But the 
overawing woodsman grimly smiled defiance, 
and the dog showed a splendid set of teeth. 
Kruber saw that he was foiled, and, as a parting 
shot, remarked that ‘* Brothers generally show a 
very warm feeling for each other.” 


Hx once preached a sermon on the devil, in 
which the ‘* Spirit of Darkness” and the audi- 
ence, which was not all made up of Methodists, 


had to take not a few thrusts of his terrible weap- | 


ons. The next morning, as he was leaving the 
place, he rode by where several precocious boys 
were fishing. Kruber inquired what they were 
fishing for. 

‘For the devil!” answered one of the boy 

** And with what do you bait your hooks ?” 

** With Methodist preachers,” was the prompt 
reply. 


A Kentucky girl, having heard Bishop Bas- 
com deliver one of his elaborate pulpit orations, 
became enthusiastic on the subject of his elo- 
quence. On returning home she expressed in 
glowing terms her admiration to her grandma. 
‘the old lady—relict of an old-style Baptist min- 
ister—shook her head mournfully, and said: 
“Tut, tut, child! you don’t know what preach- 
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ing is; you ought to have heard your grandfather. 
Many and many a time I've seen him come down 
out of the pulpit without a dry thread in his 
shirt!” 


Tus little brevity from Crabb Robinson's 
Diary : ‘* March 5, 1853. Dr. Donaldson re- 
peated a pun of his own. It was said at table, 
‘If you can give me at dinner a good dish of fish 
after soup, | want no more.’ ‘That is not my 
doctrine,’ said Dr. Donaldson. ‘On such a 
theme I am content to be held superficial. - 


Tue before-mentioned brother, whose shirt 
moistening eloquence had so impressed his bet- 
ter-half, had two leading passions—one for fine 
horses, the other for the accumulation of land. 
The latter, unfortunately, involved him in con- 
siderable litigation. One night, when returning 
from one of his appointments, he overtook a gen- 
tleman whose fine horse attracted his attention, 
and opened the way to conversation. It soon 
turned upon religion; and while Brother C—— 
was expatiating on the glory of free grace, he 
was interrupted in a somewhat startling manner, 
The stranger had a little son riding behind him, 
who for the third time had pulled his sleeve, 
with, ‘*‘ Daddy, daddy! I say, daddy, is there 
any land in the moon?” ‘‘No, of course not,” 
he replied ; ‘* if there had been, old Elijah C-—— 
would have been there long ago!” Fortunately, 
just here the road forked, and Parson C 
went on his way with food for meditation and 
prayer. 


A srotueEr of ‘ the above” parson, of whom 
there were seven, all ministers, was considered 
by his fellow-laborers a little below the medium 
in theological talent, though of acknowledged 
piety. The brothers met in solemn conclave in 
order to convince him of his inability to build up 
Sion. They assured him that they did not doubt 
his piety in the least, but, said the spokesman, 
‘*we do not think you are called to preach. 
You’ve preached twenty years, and during that 
long time have converted only one soul.” ‘* You 
own to one, then, do you ?” queried the old man. 
‘Yes; that old black sister in Virginia was a 
true conversion ; she lived and died a Christian 
woman from the time you converted her.” 
** Well,” said the old man, rising, to signify 
his dismissal of the council, ‘‘ I'll preach twenty 
more years: every fellow save his fellow, and 
nobody will be lost.” 

(‘* Let patience have her perfect work”—or 
words to that effect. ) 


Durine the session of a negro Conference at 
Cincinnati, several years ago, very weighty ques- 
tions were discussed. Among others, a clause 
was proposed to be introduced into the discipline 
forbidding the second marriage of ministers. 
This was warmly discussed. Finally, quite a 
sensation was produced by the bishop recognizing 
the rising speaker as ‘* Dorcter D-o-r-m-a-n, of 
New York.” The Doctor, taking the affirmative, 
spoke with eloquence, denounced bitterly those 
who opposed the proposition, and concluded with 
some “ather rough personalities. ‘* Now, Broth- 
er Bishop,” said he, *‘ I'll take my seat. I could 
say much more on this subject, but I know I've 
already stitred up a yellow-jacket’s nest, and will 
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soon hear them buzzing round my ears.” He 
was followed by an old bald-headed brother, 
who thus threw down the glove of defiance: 
‘* You have also aroused a bald-headed hornet ; 
and, Brother Bishop, before I proceed to the 
question, I want to inform you that I am ac- 
quainted with Dorcter Dorman, of New York. 
l've known him a long while. He i is now in the 
earthly and felicitous enjoyment of his third 
wife; and if the angel of death were to beckon | 
her away, her sainted spirit would scarcely have 
time to sweep the golden harp above—her love- 
ly person would scarcely be placed in the dark 
grave—before Dorcter Dorman, of New York, 
would be hunting number four !” 


| door closed behind Mr. 


| 


VeRrrcy, a new kind of ‘drummer !” 

A fashionable undertaker in one of the north- 
ern towns of Kentucky [this from a lady on the 
spot to the Drawer] indulged his taste by pur- | 
chasing a very elegant hearse, with plate-glass, 
silver mountings, and mournfully waving plumes. 
A gentleman seeing the hearse passing down the 
street in gloomy pomp, inquired anxiously of the 
nearest friend, ‘‘ Who is dead?” ‘The reply was: 
** Nobody—Ae’s only drumming!’ 

In one of the Scripture-named towns of Penn- 
sylvania a rural citizen entered a druggist’s shop 
and asked for ten cents’ worth of magnesia. ‘The 
drugger gave him some of Husband's magnesia, 
and labeled it as such. 
chaser returned, and said he wanted ten cents’ 
worth more. ‘The drugger told him that he had 
given him a full dose. ‘*I know that,” replied 
the man; ‘* I want this for my Wife!” 


From the superintendent of one of the prom- 
inent charitable institutions of Illinois we receive 
the following, the ready wit of which would de- 
serve, on the part of any youthful culprit, com- 
plete absolution : 

The Rev. Dr. Wines, now of New York, whose 
fame in the department of social science is every 
where recognized, was formerly Regent of the 
University of St. Louis. Among the under- 
teachers was one named Butler, whose belief in 
the exercise of the rod was more implicit than 
would suit the ideas of non-resistants, and who 

carried his faith into corresponding frequency of 
exercise. He had occasion at one time to apply | 
Solomon’s panacea to a young offender, who took | 
his revenge as follows: On the next morning 
there was found facing the passage leading to the 
university a large placard, bearing an unmistaka- | 
ble drawing of the building, the windows being | 
garnished with a display of bottles, such as is 
seen in a country grocery, and over the door the 
sign— 

WINES 
AND OTHER LICKERS. 


WE are*furnished by a gentleman at Spring- 
field, Illinois, with a couple cf little anecdotes of 
Mr. Lincoln, hitherto unpublished: * 

Mr. Lincoln was fond uf chess. One morning, 


in the fall of '59, he became engaged in the game | 


with Judge Samuel Treat. ‘The players were 
very equally matched. Each had won one game, 
and the third, the deciding game, was in prog- 
ress, Mr. Lincoln having slightly the advantage. 
Little ‘‘ Tad” was, present. 


| Mr. Lincoln would absently answer, 


| John M ‘Carty, an intense Democrat. 
| after the Presidential election Mr. Lincoln was 


In half an hour the par- 


| It's moighty little pace I’ve 


Wearied with the | 


silence, and hungry for his dinner, the little fel. 
low ever and anon tugged at his father’s eq, 
and begged to go home. ‘To his importunite, 
* Yes, son. 
minute, my 


ny ’—‘‘ Presently, Tad”—‘‘In a 


| boy”"—until the disgusted Tad gave the ches 


board a sudden shove that sent it from the ta\) 
to the floor, and pawn, knight, castle, and kip 
in a common heap. 

** Well, well, ‘Tad, we'll go to dinner now, my 
boy !” said Mr. Lincoln, rising quietly, and g 
ing off in a trot, with Tad by the hand, not g 
shadow of anger or impatience clouding his , 00d 
homely face. 

I will not repeat what the Judge said after the 
Lincoln and Tad: there 
were bad words in it. 


Tuere lived in Springfield in 1860, and prob- 
ably lives there still, an Irish day-laborer nany 
Some time 


walking along the public square, and John was 
shoveling out the gutter. As the President-elec; 


approached, M‘Carty rested on his shovel, and 
| holding out his hand, said, bluntly : 


** An’ so yer elected Presidint, are ye? Faith 
an’ it wasn’t by my vote, at all, at all!” 

** Well, yes, John,” replied Mr. Lincoln, shak 
ing hands with Jolin very cordially ; ‘ the papers 
say I'm elected; but it seems odd I should | 
when you opposed me.” 

** Well, Misther Lincoln,” said John, dropping 
his voice lest some brother-Democrat should hea: 
the confession, ‘‘I’m glad ye got it, after all, 
had wid Biddy { 
votin’ forniast ye; an’ if ye’d bin bate, she'd ha 
driv me from the shanty, as shure’s the worrold! 

**Give my compliments to Biddy, John, and 
tell her I'll think seriously of women-suffrage, 
said Mr. L.. with a smile, as he passed or to his 
oftice. 


AN epitaph or two comes to us in a late Lon- 
don weekly : 

“Here lies the body of W. W., 

Who never more will trouble you, trouble y 

Another, on Thomas Woodcock : 
| Here lie the remains of Thomas Woodhen, d 

The most amiable of husbands and excellent of 

men. 


“N.B.—His real name was Woodcock, but 't 
wouldn’t come in rhyme.—is Widow.” 


And this, written by a gentleman evidently of 
the Irish persuasion : 
“John Palfreyman, who is buried here, 
Was aged four-and-twenty year; 
And near this place his mother lies, 
Likewise his father—when he dies.” 
Another Hibernicism is found at Tavistock : 


‘Under this stone lies three children dear, 
Two be buried at Tawton, and the other here.” 


A misery old gentleman is complimented by 
the following inscription on his tomb : 
“Here ree, old Father Gripe, who never cried ‘Jam 
sat 
Twould ‘wake him did he know you read his tomb- 
stone gratis.” 


Amone denominational jokes the following, 
by an eminent Western physician, is not bad: 
Being called to the bedside of a dying repro- 








pate, he found that he was expected to give com- 
fort rather to the soul than the body. ‘The old 
woman said if she could only remember the name 
of the Church she had been a member of she 
would feel better. 

‘Was it the Presbyterian?” kindly suggested 
the doctor. 

‘+ No, that wa’n’t it.” 

‘¢The Methodist ?” 

‘No; we didn’t like them.” 

‘+ Baptist ?” 

‘* No, it warn’t the Baptist.” 

** Did they baptize in it vad 

“Why, that was the main thing.” 

“Then it must have been the Campbellite,” 
said the doctor. 

“That's it!” she exclaimed; ‘‘ that’s 
Thank God I remember the name of it !” 

And, greatly comforted, she fell into a tran- 
quil slumber. Or, as Wordsworth says, she was 


it! 


‘One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition.” 


Tue number of sham epitaphs written on per- 
sons of particular trades or professions is innu- 
merable. Doctors, lawyers, shoemakers, tailors, 
and blacksmiths are those chiefly honored in this 
way. ‘The most ponderous efforts at wit have 
been written over these callings, in which the 
various implements used are generally dragged 
in in a series of wretched puns. Some refer- 
ence is sure to be made to the blacksmith’s vice ; 
the shoemaker is certain to ‘‘leave his all be- 
hind ;” the tailor, most likely, has been clipped 
by the shears of death; while the doctor is joked 
about his murderous propensities, and the lawyer 
about his dishonesty. 
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any two Hub- 
bard Squashes. Nevertheless, we circulate the 


advertisement. 


A LEGAL correspondent in Wisconsin sends 
to the Drawer the following verbatim copy of a 
letter from a client, who desired to prevent his 
wife from getting a bill of divorce against him. 
On its receipt, our correspondent adds, “‘ we 
abandoned the case, and she couldn't ‘ get enny 
bill on this :’” 

June 18 1866 

Mr steel I heard my wife came to you for a bill of 
divorse you probly herd her story and I will tell you 
mine and I will tell you the truth I heard Id did not 
provide nuff to eat god noes I hade nuff of flower pork 
eee and made ower one barril buter and always 
2ad huney in the hous I got her tea shoger dried fruit 
I always thought good deal of her and I would get 
evry thing I cold to pleas her I herd she sed I was 
lasy if i was I had nuff to eat and drink she cant say 
but what I got close for her she had 4 good dreses 


| when she left I got her fore new pare of shoes whin 


one year that was last 


ret the first pare I pade 8 dol- 
lars the secont 2:25 anc 


third 2,50 and 4 forth 8 dollars 


| this was all got with in one year and I was wilin to 
| get them for her and I got things Just that way for 


To this class the doctor | 


has perhaps contributed the best series of witty | 


epitaphs. Very few of these appear in our col- 
leetion—in fact, there is but one, if we are not 
mistaken, which refers to a doctor: 
“Here Doctor Fisher lies interred, 
Who fill'd the half of this church-yard.” 
The cleverest of those on the legal profession 
consists of one line, ‘‘ On Strange, a Lawyer”— 
“Here lies an honest lawyer, that is Strange.” 


An estimable citizen of Detroit, engaged in 


| Jones to the grave, last summer, Rey. Mr. 


her and I am wilin to do it again for her I though my 
eyes of her she would get evry thing she ask for if it 
lade in my power to git her this is Just as trew as god 
in heaven and J cant see she can get enny bill on this, 
Mr steel I wish you wold talk whith her and get her 
to come back and live with me and live a happy life 
to gether 
pleas answer this —— post ofice —— co Wis and I will 
satisfy you for it this from your frend 

Joun —— 
I ceap bees and have lots of huney I wish you wold 
advise her to come and live with me I am a lonsom 
man you ever saw I cant sleap or eat much it wares on 
me my mind on her all the time when I am awake 
and sleep if you answer this write plain so I can read 
it for I cant read por hand tell me what she ses about 
t 


Ir is not the correct thing at all to laugh at 
the misfortunes of people; but what can one do 
when placed in the position narrated in the fol- 
lowing by a welcome Connecticut correspondent : 

In the procession that followed good Deacon 


~’ 


' the new minister of East Town, found himself 


the oyster trade, was thus addressed by one of | 


his friends: ‘* Well, if business continues good 
during the winter, I suppose you can give us a 
can-can't you?” ‘To which the unshelfish man 
replied: ‘*I suppose I can.” This must have 
been the man who 


“Stripped the pearly oyster of his coat, 
And thrust the living morsel down his throat.” 


in the carriage with an elderly man whom he had 
never before met. ‘They rode in grave silence 
for a few moments, when the clergyman endeavor- 
ed to improve the occasion by serious conyersa- 
tion. 

‘* This is a solemn duty in which we are en- 
gaged, my friend,” he said. 

** Hey? what did you say, Sir?” the old man 
returned. ‘‘Can’t ye speak louder? I'm hard 


| of hearin’.” 


PossiBLy some one of our readers may have | 
found the property described in the following | 


advertisement, published in the Lockport Daily 
Journal and Courier of October 15: 


LS yesterday, from off a wagon, a large-sized 
Traveling- Bag, containing sundry articles of 
wearing apparel—among which were two Hubbard 
Squashes—somewhere between the Gas factory and 
the house of the owner, N. G. S ; proceeding 
through on streets straight to the Gulf, parallel to 
Main Street. The finder will receive a reasonable re- 
ward by leaving.the same at the Journal office. 


*“*T was remarking,” shouted the minister, 
‘* that this is a solemn road we are traveling to- 
day.’ 

** Sandy road! You don't call this ere sandy, 
do ye? I guess you ain’t been down to the 
South Deestrict. Ther’s a stretch of road on 
the old pike that beats all I ever see for hard 
travelin’. Only a week afore Deacon Jones was 
tuck sick I met him drivin’ his ox-team along 
there, and the sand was pretty nigh up to the 
hubs of the wheels. The Deacon used to get 
dretful riled "bout that piece of road, and East 
Town does go ahead of all creation for sand.” 

The young minister looked blank at the unex- 


Our unfortunate friend should have named the | pected turn given to his remark; but quickly re- 


figures of the reward. 
riod is not stimulated except by figures. 


The Detective of the Pe- | covering himself, and raising his voice to its high- 
There est pitch, he resumed the conversation. 
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of earth,” he said, solemnly. ** A small spot of 
ground will soon cover his poor senseless clay.” 

‘*Did you say clay, Sir?” said the old man, 
eagerly. ‘*’Tain’t nigh so good to cover sand 
with as medder loam. 
town-meetin’ day, ‘If you'd cart on a few dozen 
loads—and there’s acres of it on the river bank,’ 
sez I, ‘you'd make as pretty a piece of road as 
there is in Har'ford County,’ But we are slow 
folks in East ‘Town, Sir.” 

It was perhaps fortunate for the minister at 
that moment that the smell of new-made hay 
from a neighboring field suggested a fresh train 
of thought. 

** Look,” said he, with a graceful wave of the 


‘* Our friend has done with all the discomforts | 


| wilt Thou have mercy on them, for Thou see 


Sez 1 to Mr. Brewer, last | 


hand; ‘‘ what an emblem of the brevity of hu- | 


man life! As the grass of the field so man flour- 
isheth, and to-morrow he is cut down.” 

** 1 don’t calculate to cut mine till next week,” 
said hiscompanion. ‘‘ You mustn't cut grass too 
arly; and then, agin, you mustn’t cut it too late.” 

“* My friend,” shrieked the minister, in a last 
desperate attempt to make himseif understood, 
**this is no place for vain conversation. We are 
approaching the narrow house appointed for all 
the living.” 

They were entering the grave-yard, but the old 
man stretched his neck from the carriage-window 
in the opposite direction. 

**Do you mean Square Hubbard’s, over yon- 
der? "Tis rather narrer, ‘They build all them 
new-fangled housen that way nowadays. 
mind they ain’t nigh so harnsome, nor so handy 
to do chores in, as the old-fashioned square ones, 
with a broad entry runnin’ clear through to the 
back-door, 
ain’t it? Much obleeged to ye, parson, for your 
entertainin’ remarks,” 


A VENERABLE but eccentric president of a 
Western college was proverbial for leaving no- 
thing unprayed for. 
prayer before sermon he prayed for every body, 
every thing. Although occasionally amusing, he 
was always fervent. He was not a square John- 
son man, as may be inferred from his style of 
supplication in behalf of the now ex-President, 
which was, ‘‘ O Lord, we pray for Andrew John- 
son. 


| 
| 


We know that he is nothing but a piece | 


of rottenness under Thy nose ; but, O Lord, wake | 


him up!” It was given with great unction; yet 
it was prejudiced. 
is not of slumberous habit; on the contrary, he 
is, in politics, essentially lively. 


That eminent Tennesseean | 


Another especial subject of the reverend pres- | 


ident’s prayer was Dr. » head of the —— 
department—a man of marked ability, but not | 
inclined to hurry through the world. Indeed, he 
was much too slow to suit the energetic presi- 
dent. Seated in the pulpit, one Sunday morn- 
ing, imagine his emotions when he heard the ven- 
erable head of the institution say: ‘‘O Lord, we 
pray for Dr.——. Thou knowest that he is the 
smartest one among us; but, O Lord, he is so 
lazy !” 

It has been a custom latterly in most colleges | 
for the graduating class to collect the photo- 
graphs and autographs of the class. .—— Col- 
lege was no exception; and with our class the 


To my | 


Well, this is the gittin’-out place, 


In the customary long 


| burns and iches. 
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alluded to it in this way: ‘*We pray for the 
Senior Class, who will soon leave us. ‘QO Lord 
St 
them running wild with foolishness, going aroynq 
gathering photographs.” 

In the little city of B——, in the southern 
part of Kentucky, dwelt an elderly person named 
Walker, by trade a maker of shoes, and who in 
some odd way had acquired the appellation of 
“* Judge.” On one occasion, when General Sam 
Houston was traveling through the State on his 
way to Louisville, he stopped at the hotel in 
B—— for supper, and was called on by many 
gentlemen of the place who were desirous to 
meet the old hero. Among them was Walker, 
who was presented as ** Judge” to the General, 
the latter observing, ‘‘I am glad to see you, 
Judge; glad to have the pleasure of meeting 
you; how long is it since you retired from the 
Bench?” ‘* Well,” replied Walker, ‘really, 
General, I have not made a pair of shoes in 
twenty-five years!” For a moment the General 
didn’t exactly seem to know what was meant by 
the smirk excited by the response; but he soon 
comprehended. 


Tue last meeting of the Hudson County, New 
Jersey, Democratic Convention at Jersey City, 
during the last political canvass, had the effect 
of making a number of sore heads through the 
county, especially among the American portion 
of the population, owing to the unusual prepon- 
derance ot the Emerald élement on the ticket. 
Almost every one not nominated was growling; 
among the rest a noted ward politician named 
Van Tassell, who is indebted to every one in the 
city who will lend him a dollar. Soon after the 
adjournment of the Convention he went into the 
Standard office and announced his intention of 
changing his name from Bob to Teddy Van 
Tassell. ‘* Don’t, Bob,” says Alick Watts, who 
was standing in the office; ‘‘ change it to Owen 
(owing) Van Tassell—it will be more appropri- 
ate.” Van immediately left to see a prominent 
Senator across the way. 


‘*Tue Art of Putting Things” is one of the 
most difficult in every department of human 
speech-work or human head-work; the what to 
say, the when to say it, the how to say it. The 
quaint way in which things are “‘ put” forms the 
staple of a mass of sayings sent to the Drawer; 
as, for example, a correspondent at Bucyrus, 


| Ohio, who incloses the original note of an in- 


digent person suffering from scorbutic ailment: 
Hotes townsurr, Crorurp Co. 0. 
Dokter, Sir, i want you to Cend Me sunthen to cure 
a brakeing out all over. I cant tel you wat is, but it 
The wife thinks it is the Each but I 
dont think it is, but youre the phersishion and cend 
me sunthen to Nock it hier than haman, 
Yure frend 


AsoTuer specimen of this Art of Putting 
Things comes from a Boston correspondent, 
who, last summer, while walking through the 
village of Felchville, Vermont, came across some 
stone slabs by the road-side, on one of which was 
this inscription : 


“On the 3ist August 1754 Capt James Johnson had 
a daughter born on this spot of ground being captivated 


photograph fever ran so high that the president | with his whole family by the Indians.” 
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